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It is with pleasure that I introduce the fourth edition of my 
Handbook of Indian History under the new title of Political and 
Cultural History of India. It is now published in two volumes for the 
convenience of students who, under the new scheme in some Univer- 
sities, have to study only a part of Indian History in the B.A. Classes. 
Besides carrying out slight changes here and there, I have thoroughly 
revised the chapter on Epoch of New Religions. I have also added 
new chapters on Development of Science in Ancient India, Philosophy 
and Religion in Ancient India, Artin Ancient India and Bhakti and 
Sufi Movements. I have included some maps which, I hope, will add 
to the usefulness of the book. In making these changes I have also 
taken into consideration the requirements of the candidates appearing 
for the I. A. S. Examination among whom this book is becoming 
increasingly popular. 


I am thankful to Dr. S. A. Latif, President of the Institute of Indo- 
Middle East Cultural Studies, for the kindness with which he permitted 
me to print in this volume, with necessary changes, the chapters on 
Buddhism and Jainism and Positive Sciences in Ancient India which I 
contributed to Cultural History of India published by the Institute. I 
am also thankful to Mr. V.V. Purohit of M/s. Purohit & Co., for lending 
me the blocks of some of the maps included in the book and to Mr. 
N. Ganesan, B.Com., for correcting the proofs and preparing the Index. 


10th November 1957. 


University College of Arts and Commerce, S. NATARAJAN 
‘Hyderabad. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The author feels obliged to offer a word of explanation while intro- 
ducing this text-book on Indian History, the subject matter of which 
has not considerably changed since the publication of the earlier books 
on the topic. The laborious researches of scholars in Indian History 
have greatly widened the bounds of the subject, and the field is flooded 
with literature which is remarkable alike for quality and quantity. But 


ii 


the very size of the books, the high class but endlesss discussions on 
the many controversial subjects, and the bewildering differences of 
opinion expressed, have scared away the under-graduates, who thanks 
to the infinite variety of academic and other interests, cannot find suffi- 
cient time for the serious study which these treatises demand. A 
text-book of moderate compass describing with ease and clearness the 
growth of our nation’s history has been a long-felt necessity. The 
author has made an attempt to meet the demand. 


The author in tracing the history of India has laid equal emphasis 
on both cultural and political aspects of national life, and has attempted 
to stimulate the interest of the student by introducing him to the 
various authors who can speak with authority on the problems discussed 
in the book. 


The author’s original intention was to publish his lecture-room 
notes with necessary modifications and pruning. But this modest desire 
developed into the greater ambition of publishing a text-book. In 
preparing notes for the class the teacher may take certain liberties 
which will be inexcusable in a text-book. For example, incorporation 
of sentences of other authors without due acknowledgment may be 
condoned in class-room lectures, but will be considered criminal in 
text-books. The author has tried to rectify these defects, but if in 
spite of his best efforts some such defects have eluded his vigilance, he 
requests the public, critics and authors to forbear. 


The author is greatly indebted to Mr. K. V. Panchanadam of the 
“Business Week” Press forthe earnestness with which he printed the 
book. The author is also deeply thankful to Mr. Varadan, B.Sc. 
(Hons.,) Lecturer, Muhammadan College, Madras, and to Mr. K. R. 
Kannan, B.Com., for doing the difficult and unpleasant work of 
correcting the proofs. In conclusion, the author invites constructive 
criticisms and suggestions in the light of which he can improve the 
subsequent editions. 


26th June, 1949. S. NATARAJAN 
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CHAPTER lI. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT 


The history of nations and evolution of culture have been greatly 
influenced by physical features because human society, like any living 
organism, tries to adapt itself to natural environments. Hence a 
proper perspective of Indian History cannot be obtained without a 
knowledge of its geography. Leaders of men like Shivaji, the father 
of Maratha Nationalism, knew the importance of geography and were 
well acquainted with the characteristic features of their centres of 
activity. Even in modern times, in spite of the astounding progress 
towards conquest of nature, geographical factors are important and 
human achievements are limited to the extent physical features cannot 
be controlled. 


The vast area of India, which can be called a sub-continent, is a 
material geographical factor of great significance. Even after partition, 
it covers an area of 1,269,640 square miles with a length of about 2000 
miles from Kashmir to Cape Comorin and an equal width from Kutch 
to Assam. Its population, not less than one-fifth of the human race, is 
biggest in the world next to that of China. Jt is, in fact, many countries 
packed in a geographical receptacle. The area and population, for 
example, of Vizagapatam District in the Andhra Pradesh are bigger 
than those of Denmark and the Tirhut Division of Bihar is more 
thickly populated than the Dominion of Canada. It is inhabited by a’ 
variety of races with different degrees of culture ranging from rude 
savages to polished philosophers. The people speak different languages 
and have different manners and customs. India has, therefore, been 


described as an ethnological museum. These were responsible for the 
innumerable political sub-divisions which. characterised Indian History 


before the unification effected by British supremacy. 


The position of India relatively to other countries is noteworthy. 
It stands in the middle of the peninsular system of Southern Asia and is 
rightly regarded as Asiatic Italy. Her Northern and North-Western 
provinces had facilities of access to the Iranian and Central Asian 
uplands, Arabia, and the regions of the Euphrates and the Nile, which 
were centres of some of the great empires of ancient and mediaeval 
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times. Even in modern times our country is right on Nature’s highway 
and is well connected with important shipping and trade routes. 


Of the mountain ranges of India, the Himalayas are the most 
important. They mark off India as a separate geographical unit and 
serve as good defences on the North, North-West and North-East. But 
the Himalayas, though imposing, are not impassable, and, through the 
openings in the North and North-West, numerous races of foreigners 
poured into India, and generally speaking, the history of Northern 
India was the history of her conquerors. The frequent invasions were 
responsible for the prevalence of centralised monarchy as the normal 
system of government, and for discouraging the development of 
institutions of a more liberal type. But it would be a mistake to regard 
the passes as mere gateways of invasion and conquests. ‘‘They brought 
to this country pious pilgrims and the peaceful trader and constituted 
highways for the diffusion of Indian culture and civilisation throughout 
the greater part of the Asiatic continent as well as the islands that lie 
off the coast of Coramandel and the peninsula of Malaya.” Sardar 
Panikkar believes that “‘It is the protective wall of the Himalayas that 
has given to India the continuity of its civilisation and social structure 
from the earliest times to our own times.” These mountain ranges 
also moderate the climate of Northern India and shelter it from the 
cold blast from the Artic regions and also the hot dry winds of 
_ Central Asia which would otherwise have reduced those regions into a 
desert. They are the natural reservoirs of water and they give life to 
the three great rivers of Hindustan. The grandeur of the majestic 
snow-clad peaks, the gigantic glaciers, the beauty spots full of beautiful 
flowers, animals and birds, the sublime peace and tranquility which 
attract saints and philosophers, and the magnificence of the great 
rivers which flow from them have been unfailing sources of inspira- 
tion to poets, philosophers and artists. 


The Vindhyas practically separated South India from the 
North and acted as a great barrier to close relationship between the two 
divisions of India. The Western and the Eastern ghats enclose the 
triangular plateau and mark it off as a separate geographical unit. 
Thus the mountains and the seas acted as natural defences and gave a 
geographical unity to the whole of the vast tract enclosed within it. 


Another characteristic of Indian History was the growth of civilisa- 
tion in the fertile river plains, In hot countries, where water is essential 
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for the support of animai and plant life, population tends to converge in 
in well-watered tracts. A sluggish river serves as a natural ‘“‘waterway” 
and usually trade and dominion follow the course of such a river. 
Capital towns and trading centres grow along its banks, and gradually 
political integration of these regions is achieved. It is in these regions 
that ‘‘good life’? can be realised, for these regions alone could offer 
leisure and comforts of life so essential for the development of culture. 
Accordingly, the Indus Valley, the Indo-Gangetic plain, the Mahanadhi, 
the Godavari, the Krishna, the Cauveri, the Vaigai, etc., have played a 
conspicuous part in Indian History. But though these rich and fertile 
plains were conducive to the growth of material prosperity and culture, 
they were quite ill-suited to the development of republicanism, and 
“the monarchical states built on rich foundations, killed the republican 
traditions just as the great city-states were overthrown by the territorial 
monarchy of Macedonia under Philip II and Alexander the Great.” 
Most of the important rivers of India flow from West to East. ‘‘The 
West to East flow of rivers, in a country which lies North to South 
creates what may be called horizontal areas, and the geographical 
regions of the country have therefore less connection among themselves 
than if the rivers had flowed from North to South’’. (K. M. Panikkar) 


The coast line of India is practically unbroken and harbourless. 
The mouths of the great rivers being shallow and covered with silt 
are generally unfit for navigation. Hence in spite of the continuous 
sea-borne trade with foreign countries, India did not give birth to a 
great maritime power, the only exceptions being the Cholas, the Cheras, 
and the Marathas. ‘‘The idea of ruling the seas, far less of ruling lands 
across the seas, never entered the minds of the monarchs of the North 
while it was a normal conception with the Kalingas, the Cholas and the 
Pandyas’”’ (K. M. Panikkar). In fact the political history of the 
kingdoms in the South was more intimately connected with Ceylon 
and Farther India than with the kingdoms of the North. The Pandya 
and Chola kings were involved in constant warfare with the Sri Vijaya 
kings for nearly 150 years. The Satavahana kings described themselves 
as “‘lord of the three oceans’’ and some of their coins bore the picture 
ofaship. The Zamorin of Calicut also assumed the title of the lord of 
the mountains and the sea. 


With the coming of Vasco da Gama and the discovery of sea-routes, 
India became the prize of conflict of the sea-faring nations of Europe, 
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Mr. K. M. Panikkar in his ‘‘Geographical Factors In Indian. History” 
enumerates four important effects of 450 years of European control of 
the seas. In the first place, it brought about important changes in the 
economic structure of the country which came to be dependent on 
foreign merchants. The coastal regions became important centres of 
economic activity and the economic development of the interior was 
neglected. A new class of indigenous subsidiary financial class came 
into existence. They acted as agents and distributors of foreign 
commerce. Secondly, it demonstrated that it was quite easy for a 
maritime power to conquer a land power which had become weak. 
Thirdly, it proved that while conquests by land empires were circums- 
cribed by distance and other geographical factors, in the case of naval 
powers these afforded no check for expansion. Portugal, for example. 
with less than three million people was able to control the Indian Ocean 
and acquire commercial supremacy in the East. England, with hardly 
twenty million people, could establish the supremacy over the whole of 
India. On the other hand, the Roman emperors with all their military 
strength and material resources did not aim at the conquest of India. 
In the same manner, neither the Hans nor the Tangs, even in the 
hayday of their imperial glory, presented any threat to India. Finally, 
the conquest of a country by a maritime power differs from conquest 
by a land power. Foreign invaders like the Huns, the Turks and the 
Mughals became absorbed in the population of India and lost their 
contact with their original homes. The Britishers, on the other hand, 
controlled India from England which was separated from India by 
thousands of miles. 


The existence of the great desert of Rajputana was a factor 
of great significance. Defended by the Himalayas on the North and 
the seas on the other sides, India was relatively open to the incursions 
of the warlike races of Asia only in the North-West. The existence of 
the vast waterless desert, extending over some four hundred miles in 
length and fifty miles in breadth, discouraged the advance of foreign 
invaders from this direction. Inthe rear of the desert, the Aravalli 
hills constituted further minor bulwark against invasions, and sheltered 
by such powerful natural defences, the Rajputs were able to stem the 
tide of Muslim conquest for centuries. 


The climate of a country affects its productivity and thereby in- 
directly influences the character of its inhabitants, Tropical lands with 
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seasonal rains and damp atmosphere are very fertile and can support a 
big population. But in these regions effort is discouraged and the 
people grow up indolent, lacking in vigour and power of endurance. 
The less fertile tracts, on the other hand, call forth the skill and vigour 
of the people with the result they become energetic, self-reliant and 
capable of continued bodily strain. This has been pre-eminently the 
case with Rajputana and Maharashtra. India, as a predominantly 
agricultural country, depends greatly on seasonal rains: Good 
monsoons had always helped the production of sufficient food for the 
people, while failures of monsoons had led to famine and death by 
starvation. These evils have been greatly minimised in modern times. 


Thus we find that among the various factors which influenced the 
history of India and the growth of her civilisation geographical features 
were the most important. We can, therefore, conclude with Richard 
Hakluyt that ‘“‘“Geographie and chronologie are the Sunne and the 
Moone, the right eye and left eye of all history.” 


CHAPTER 2. 


THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 


The Indus Valley Civilization constitutes the earliest phase of Indian 
civilisation which is the oldest living civilisation in the world with 
an amazing record of progress spread over nearly five thousand years. 
Archaeological discoveries at Mohenjo-daro (the Mound of the Dead) 
in the Larkana district of sind, Harappa in the Montgomery district 
of the Punjab, and various other sites have brought to light, the re- 
mains of a highly advanced civilisation which flourished in the era 
which witnessed the glories of the Egyptian, Assyrian and Babylonian 
civilisations. India thus deserves to be ranked with the Valleys of the 
Nile, the Euphrates and the Tigris as one of the centres where civilising 
process of humanity was first inaugurated and developed. 


This was not an isolated one but was a phase of a widely distributed 
chain of Chalcolithic civilizations of Asia and Europe which stretched 
from the Nile to the Pacific flourishing primarily in the river valleys 
of the Nile in Egypt, the Euphrates and the Tigris in Mesopotamia, 
the Karun and Kareh in Western Persia and Helmud in Seistan. But 
these civilisations were focussed in different centres and were developed 
by different races. Hence we find that though there were many 
striking similarities, the people of the different regions developed and 
retained a distinct local and individual character. For example, the 
people of the Indus Valley knew the art of making cotton clothes 
while this was unknown to the people of the Western world until two 
or three centuries later. The pictographic script of the Indus people 
was based on the common principle of representing objects and sounds 
by pictographs, as was done by the Egyptians, Cretans and Sumerians, 
but the script developed in the Indus Valley was very much different 
from those of other pictographic scripts. Again, the potter’s wheel 
used for producing improved kinds of pottery and the process of 
giving colour to the wares were more or less similar; yet the Indus 
people had developed their distinctive designs and shapes for their 
pottery. The discoveries in other sites had brought to light magni- 
ficent palaces, temples and tombs representing the life and culture of 
the noble and the rich. But an interesting feature of the Indus Valley 
civilisation was that the common man enjoyed the amenities of civilised 
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life in a greater measure than his contemporaries in the other parts of 
the globe. Further in the Indus Valley religion there was much that 
was common to the contemporary religions of other countries but 
viewed as a whole, it was so characteristically Indian as hardly to be 
differentiated from the still surviving Hinduism. 


The authorship of this civilisation is still a riddle. The archaeologi- 
cal finds at Sumer bear such a remarkably close resemblance to those 
unearthed in the Indus valley that Sumerologists named this as Indo- 
Sumerian civilisation. But the points of difference are also vital and 
anthropological and other evidences are too scanty to assign a Sumerian 
origin to this civilisation. Dr. Mackay suggests that “the Proto- 
Elamites, the dwellers of the Indus valley brick-built cities, and per- 
haps also the Sumerians, had a common ancestry; but beyond this it is 
not possible to go until further sites have been explored in India, 
Baluchistan, and the highlands of Persia, and more information is forth- 
coming with regard to the origin, and lines of development of these 
early peoples.”’ 


Some scholars are of opinion that it was Aryan. This theory 
seems to be improbable because while the Indus:civilisation was urban 
and complex, the Rig Vedic civilisation was simple and rural. The 
animals popular among the Indus valley people were the bull, tiger 
and elephants. The favourite animals of the Aryans were cows and 
horses. Tiger was unknown to them and they were little acquainted 
with elephants. The Aryans did not worship any images and Agni 
occupied a place of importance as the mediator between gods and men 
and as the carriers of the sacrificial offerings. Phallic worship was 
rediculed. But the Indus valley people worshipped the images of Siva 
and Sakti, and Phallic and Yoni worship were also common. There 
are no evidences at all of the Aryans, in India and elsewhere, having 
elevated a female deity to a supreme position like the one assigned to 
the Mother-Goddess in the Indus valley. In Vedic mythology the prin- 
cipal deities were exclusively male and the female ones were given 
importance only as consorts of the male gods. Even Prithvi of the 
Vedic Aryans was different from the Mother-goddess and it was only 
after the amalgamation of the Aryans and Pre-Aryans, that her worship 
came to resemble that of the older Goddess. The Rig Veda also 
Says that the “‘Dasas” or ‘‘Dasyus’? who opposed the Aryans had 
established towns and built big fortresses (durga) some of which had 
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hundred pillars (satabhuji). They are described as dark skinned, nose- 
less (anasa), of hostile speech (mridravak), without rites (akarma) 
lacking in devotion (ashrama), reviling Gods (devapiyu), not perform- 
ing sacrifices (ayajvan), lawless (avrata) worshippers of phallus (sisna- 
devah), and so on. It seems reasonable to associate these Dasyus with 
the Indus valley civilisation which must then be characterised as non- 
Aryan, Pre-Aryan or even contemporaneous with Aryan culture. 


Some scholars have suggested that this civilisation was Dravidian. 
It is generally believed that the Dravidians were once dominant over 
the whole of India and developed their own distinctive civilisation. 
They were worshippers of Siva and Sakti both in iconic and symbolic 
forms and this formed a prominent feature of the Indus Valley civili- 
sation. The Brahui language which has a large admixture of Dravidian 
words in it is said to have been developed by the Dravidians who 
migrated there when they were displaced by the Aryan settlers. The 
Pali language, which is linguistically a mixture of many Prakrit dialects, 
shows unmistakable signs of Dravidian influence. For example, the short 
vowels ‘a’ and ‘o’ which are part of the alphabets of the Dravidian 
languages are also found in Pali. This language also follows the 
Dravidian method of using cases and case endings and not that of 
Sanskrit language. Further the languages and dialects spoken in dif- 
ferent regions from the Punjab to Orissa reveal close affinity with the 
Dravidian languages as regards gender, cases, adjectives, construction 
of sentences, figures of speech etc. Dr. Hunter and Dr. Caldwell have 
shown that the Dravidian language in the early stages of its develop- 
ment contained mostly mono-syllablic words. Dr. Hunter further sug- 
gested that the language of the Indus Valley had a large number of 
mono-syllabic words. Rev. F. Heras finds close resemblance between 
the letters of Indus valley and those of the earthern pots and burial | 
urns discovered in Hyderabad and other places in the Deccan. On the 
basis of this he suggests that the Indus valley people belonged to the 
Dravidian stock and spoke the Dravidian language which resembled 
Tamil. Even this theory has not gained general acceptance. 


The craniological evidences show that the population of Mohenjo- 
daro was heterogeneous and comprised at least four different types, 
viz., Proto-Austroloid, Mediterranean, Alpinoid and Mongoloid. 
Hence it is suggested that it “‘was not created by any particular race. 
It was rather a creation of different races living and working together 
in a particular environment.” 
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This wonderful civilisation belonged to what is known as ‘‘Chalco- 
lithic’? (Copper-stone) age, and from the numerous similarities between 
this and those of Western Asia, it is suggested that this civilisation must 
have been contemporaneous with the Second Pre-Deluvian culture of 
Elam, and the Pre-historic culture of Sumer. Sir John Marshall has 
suggested 3250-2750 B. c, as the most probable date, while Mackay 
believes that it must have commenced a little later about 2750 or even 
about 2550. Archaeological discoveries in different centres in India show 
that this civilisation flourished throughout Sind, the Punjab and Balu- 
chistan, major portion of Kathiawar, anda part of the Gangetic basin. 


The Indus people were a vigorous and enterprising race who had 
cultural and commercial contacts with various centres of ancient civi- 
lisation. A number of amulets discovered in Mesopotamia, a seal 
discovered at Tell Asman (near Bagdad) depicting elephants, rhinoceros 
and the Gharial which were not found in any Sumerian or Akkadian 
seals, a fragment of pottery ornamented with knots or pimples of 
clay which was discovered by Dr. Frankfurt at Tell Asman, decorated 
Carnelian beads of necklace found in royal tombs in ur, were un- 
doubtedly importations from India. Again a fragment of light green 
steatite carved with an unusual net pattern was discoved at Mohenjo- 
daro. This type of workmanship was found at Tell Asman, Kish and 
Susa and not in India and therefore this speciman should have been 
from either Sumer or Elam. It is also interesting to note that the 
fashion of hair-dressing adopted by Sumerian women was typically 
Indian. The Indus people had also commercial contacts with the 
people of Egypt, Crete, Western and Central Asia. The discovery of 
masted boat scratched on a_ pot shred indicates that the people of the 
Indus valley were not unfamiliar with maritime enterprise and Dr. 
Mackay suggests that the Indus merchants reached Sumer and Elam 
by sea-route also. | 


The Indus people had contacts with the people of other parts of 
India also. They got stag’s horns from Kashmir, semi-precious Amazon 
stone from Nilgiri hills, gold from South India, a beautiful green 
stone of which a cup was found at Mohenjo-daro and the Japis 
lazuli from Afghanistan. It is also suggested that the conch shells and 
pearls, popular among the Indus people, were supplied by the Tamils. 
This view, it is said, gets additional support from a poem in the famous 
Tamil Sangam work, Agananuru, which refers to a community engaged 
in cutting conch-shells and dressing pearls. 
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The city was big and well planned with broad, straight and regular 
Streets. ‘The first view of the ruins of Mohenjo-daro,” remarks Sir 
John Marshall, ‘‘reminds one of a modern working town in Lanca- 
shire.’” There were a number of commodious and well-built houses of 
different sizes on either side of the roads. They were all built of well- 
burnt bricks and most of the houses had more than one storey. 
Curiously enough, these buildings were plain and simple without the 
grandeur of ornamentation associated with the Egyptain or later Indian 
architecture. But this absence of embellishments was more than com- 
pensated by the solidity and excellence of construction. One striking 
feature of these houses is the presence of one or more bath rooms 
whose floors were carefully laid and were connected with the main 
street by means of drainage. 


The most important of all the remains unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro is the Great Bath. It isa marvel of engineering skill, and Sir 
John Marshall believes that ‘“‘a more effective method of construction 
with materials then available would hardly have been possible.”? The 
solidity of construction is proved by the fact that, in spite of the 
ravages of five thousand years, it is still amazingly well preserved. 


These discoveries also give us a comprehensive view of the life led 
by the people. Mr. K. N. Dikshit believes that municipal administration 
was efficient and well planned, and probably contained the germs of the 
Board system of the Mauryan epoch or the City Councils of the Gupta 
period. He further suggests that the existence of a watch and ward 
system for different quarters, public store-houses, drainage system 
and sanitation of private houses, and public roads, unrivalled by any 
other contemporary city, indicates a civic organisation quite modern in 
character. 


Cotton clothes were commonly worn, but for warmer textiles they 
used wool. Both men and women had a weakness to adorn the body 
with ornaments, and the numerous jewels discovered are remarkable 
for richness, variety and beauty. Every known species of semi-precious 
stones and many kinds of metals such as gold, silver, copper and 
bronze along with faience, shell and terracotta were used for catering 
to the different tastes of the people. 


Different kinds of earthenwares were in general use, though vessels 
of copper, bronze, silver and porcelain were not unknown. The 
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pots were strikingly simple and we miss in them the subtle grace of 
Mycenean vessels or the bold stylish designs of later Indian pottery. 
They also used spindles’ made of baked earth and porcelain, shell 
needles, and combs made of bone or ivory. Axes, chisels, knives, 
sickles and razors made of copper and bronze were also in use. 


The main occupations of the people were spinning, agriculture, 
commerce and industries. Among the industrial classes the potter, 
weaver, carpenter, mason and metal workers were the most important. 
There was brisk trade with different parts of India and also Asia. 
There were the binary and decimal systems of weights, and the fine 
polish and uniformity of size indicate the strict control exercised by 
the market officers. A large number of rectangular and round flat 
silver pieces, which are regarded as the precursors of punch-marked 
coins, have also been discovered. 


They were not averse to the amusements of life and they practised 
the allied arts of dancing and music with success. It is inferred from 
the discoveries that stringed musical instruments and drums were not 
unknown to the Indus people. They took to hunting both for sport 
and for game. The games with dice and marble were also common. 
Different kinds of toys were made for the amusement of children, the 
most interesting among them being those of carts, whistles, animals, 
birds and human beings with detachable limbs. 


The most fascinating feature of the Indus Valley civilisation is the 
writing which is remarkable for ingenuity, unity and variety of characters. 
Prof. Langdon described it as “‘neat monumental forms.” It belongs 
to the same order as the other quasi-pictographic scripts of this period 
such as early Sumerian, Minoan, and Egyptian scripts. More than 
five hundred seals have been discovered with short inscriptions engraved 
onthem. The real clue to decipher the writing has not been so far 
discovered and several scholars have identified it with a number of 
known languages like the Sumerian, Sanskrit and the proto-Dravidian. 
Prof. Langdon, however, derives the Brahmi script from the Indus 
script. Unless the real key to the reading of the script is discovered, 
all attempts at decipherment will be quite fruitless. 


The Mohenjo-daro art is equally peculiar, stamped with an indivi- 
duality of its own. The numerous engravings and models of animals 
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and human beings that have been discovered are recognised as works 
of fine artists who had the genius to harmonise realism with idealism, 
imagination with restraint. In the opinion of Sir John Marshall, they 
exhibit a spontaneity, anatomical accuracy, truthfulness to nature, 
and a feeling for line and plastic form, of which even the Hellenic art 
might have been proud. 


Though the relics of religion are unfortunately scanty, the few seals 
Sealings, figures, images, etc, that have been discovered reveal the 
organic connection between the ancient religion of the Indus people 
and modern Hinduism. An important feature of the religion of the 
people was the worship of Siva both in iconic and symbolic forms. 
Three important seals bearing a representation of this deity have 
been discovered. In two cases the God is seated on a low Indian 
throne and in the third onthe ground. His arms are stretched and 
His hands are resting on the knees. His legs are bent double beneath, 
heel to heel. His meditative eye is fixed on the tip of the nose. 
He is thus sitting in a typical Padmasana posture and this is a 
representation of Sivaas Mahayogi, or the Great Ascetic. In two 
of the figures He has three faces, three eyes and three horns. These 
represent Siva as Trimukha (three-faced), and Trinetra or Trinayana 
(three-eyed). Sir John Marshall suggests that it might be ‘‘a syncretic 
form of three deities rolled into one.’’ He, however, adds: ‘‘I do not 
mean by this that the philosophic idea of a triad associated with the 
doctrine of the Absolute had taken shape at this early period, but simply 
that the cult of this particular God......... has been amalgamated with 
other cults, and that the fact was signified by giving him three faces 
instead of one. In support of this suggestion it is to be recalled that 
the conception of the triad or trinity in a very old one in India, 
though it was possibly not until the historic period that it assumed 
a philosophic aspect and that it was equally old in Mesopotamia......... 
In the three faced God from Mohenjo-daro, therefore, it may be that 
the germ of the same idea is expressed. It is more likely, however, 
that in the first instance the God was provided with a plurality of faces 
in token of his all-seeing nature; that these images afterwards suggested 
the Trimurti of Siva, Brahma, and Vishnu; and that the latter in their 
turn subsequently inspired such images as those referred to above.” 
All these representations of Siva have horns. Though this horned 
head-dress was given up in later representations, it is important as 
anticipating the Trisula or Trident. We also find a sprig of flowers 
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or leaves rising from the head between the horns. This indicates that 
Siva was regarded as the personification of the reproductive powers of 
nature and was worshipped as God of Fertility or Vegetation. He is 
surrounded by an elephant and tiger on the right and a rhinoceros and 
a buffalo on the left. A deer is also standing near the throne. This 
again 1s a representation of Siva as Pasupati or Lord of Living Beings. 
The figure of a horned archer dressed in leaves has been discovered and 
this probably is a representation of Siva as Divine Hunter. There is 
another figure of a male dancer standing on his right leg with the left 
leg raised high and this is taken to be a representation of Siva as Nataraja 
or Divine’Dancer. Thus the male deity ofthe Indus people seems to be 
the prototype of the historic Siva. As Sir John Marshall says, “‘Among 
the many revelations found in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa none per- 
haps is more remarkable than the discovery that Saivism has a _ history 
going back to the Chalcolithic age or perhaps still further and it thus 
takes its place as the most ancient living faith in the world”’ 


Some figures are depicted in ‘“‘Kayotsarga Yoga’’, a standing 
posture peculiar to the Jain Yogis, with a bull in the foreground. Dr. 
Radha Kumud Mookerjee suggests that it might be taken as the 
forerunner of Rishaba. ‘“‘If so, Jainism also, along with Saivism, 
must take its place as one of the oldest religions of Chalcolithic origins, 
thus helping over the hiatus between the Indus and subsequent Indian 
civilisation as phases in a common cultural evolution.” 


The popularity of the worship of Divine Mother both in symbolic 
and iconic forms is proved by the discovery of a large number of 
yoni ring stones and also some female figures of terracotta, faience 
etc, depicting a female figure, almost nude except for an abbreviated 
skirt, and decorated with a fan-shaped head-dress and ornaments. ‘‘This 
cult may not be exactly the same as the Sakti-worship of later 
days, but the fundamental ideas appear to be the same, viz, the belief 
ina female energy as the source of all creation.’’ This cult has 
come down to our times as is proved by the association of every 
village with a female patron deity or Gramadevata. Another interesting 
seal from Harappa depicts a nude female figure turned upside down 
with legs out-stretched and a tree emerging from the womb. This 
probably is a representation of Mother Earth. A close parallel to this 
is to be found in a terra cotta relief of the early Gupta Age from 
Bhutain U.P, The only difference in the later representation is 
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that the lotus is issuing out of the neck instead of the womb. This 
Harappa seal has also a picture of a man with a big knife in hand and 
a woman seated on the ground with hands raised in supplication. 
This probably indicates that the woman was to be sacrificed. In another 
representation a worshipper seems to be leading a goat, probably for 
sacrifice, and a number of people are standing in a row, as if partici- 
pating in the sacrifice. These representations prove that sacrifice of 
animals is a significant survival from the Indus religion. Another 
aspect of the Indus Valley religion was the practice of presenting to the 
shrines votive figures of animals and human beings to win the favour 
of gods—a practice which has come down to our own times. 


The Indus people also worshipped some trees, animals and proba- 
bly rivers also. Three different types of animals worshipped may 
be distinguished. The first group included mythical or semi-human 
and semi-bovine creatures like goats with human faces and also 
complex animals with heads of different animals attached to a 
central boss. The second group consisted of animals which were 
not completely mythical like the unicorns and two horned beasts 
while real natural animals like buffalo, baison, humped bull, rhinoceros, 
tiger, elephant, etc. constituted the third group. Some of these deified 
animals later on became vahanas or vehicles of some Hindu deities. 
The buffalo became the vahana of Yama, the tiger of Kali, the ele- 
phant of Indra, the bull of Siva, and so on. No positive evidences 
have been discovered about the worship of rivers. But we find a 
number of amulets with the figure of the gharial or fish eating 
crocodile with a fish between its jaws. It is said that on the 
analogy of associating the crocodile with the Ganges and the 
tortoise with the Yamuna, the long-headed gharial may be asso- 
ciated with the Indus. People also worshipped trees in their natural 
form and sometimes the in-dwelling spirits. One of the sacred trees 
was the Pipal tree which was later on associated with the Buddha 
as the Bodhi tree or Tree of Knowledge and which continues to 
be an object of worship among Hindus even today. The Svastika 
and the wheel in some seals are said to be symbolic representations 
of the sun. 


Thus the religion of the Indus people may be regarded as ‘‘the 
lineal progenitor of Hinduism’’ which even today retains some of the 
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features like the worship of Siva and Sakti, of animals, of trees, etc. 
The differences between the religion of the Rig Veda, the earliest of 
Aryan religious literature, and those of the later. Yajur Veda and the 
Atharva Veda, which believes in spirits and magic, are most pro- 
bably due to the influence of the Indus culture. The survivals of 
the Indus religion intermixed with the practices and beliefs of the 
Aryans continue to be popular among lower classes of Hindu society. 


The foregoing description tends to show that our culture can claim 
an antiquity greater than scholars had hitherto fancied and that fresh 
investigations must be started to discover its origin in the light of the 
discoveries in what seems to be Bu wonderland and the cradle of 


world’s culture.” 


CHAPTER <3. 
THE DRAVIDIANS AND THEIR CULTURE 


Some of the earliest peoples who were dominant all over India 
from the Ganges to Ceylon before the coming of the Aryans, were the 
Dravidians. As regards the original home of the Dravidians, there is 
acute difference of opinion. Some scholars believe that they were a 
set of foreign invaders who came to India through the North-West and 
North-East frontiers, while a second set of historians believe that they 
must have come from the South through the now sub-merged continent 
of Limuria in the Indian Ocean. Still another group suggests an 
indigenous origin, while a fourth set of learned men assert that they 
were the earliest band of Aryan immigrants into India. With the present 
state of our knowledge it is difficult to come to any definite conclusion 
about the original habitat of the Dravidians. 


But whatever their origin might be, it is now fully realised that, 
of the non-Aryan peoples who contributed to the cultural life of India, 
the Dravidians were undoubtedly the most important. The antiquity 
and originality of their culture are proved by its independence of Aryan 
influence. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, emphasising the importance cf 
the Dravidian element in Indian culture, says, ‘‘As a matter of fact the 
old Dravidian culture was by no means to be despised......... the Hindu 
civilisation acquired both richness and depth under the influence of its 
Dravidian component. Dravidians might not be introspective or 
metaphysical, but they were artists, and they could sing, design and 
construct. The transcendental thought of the Aryan, by its marriage 
with the emotional and creative art of the Dravidian, gave birth to an 
offspring, which was neither fully Aryan nor Dravidian, but Hindu.” 


The Dravidians divided the earth’s surface into five natural regions 
which they called Palai (sandy desert) Kurunji (mountain regions), 
Mullai (forest tracts), Marudam (river valley) and Neydal (coastal 
regions). In each of these regions different kinds of human culture 
were evolved. In Palai lived the Maravar, a wandering tribe of 
adventurous warriors who lived by plunder. They sacrificed animals 
and even men to their dreaded gods and goddesses. In Kurunji lived 
the semi-nomad tribesmen of hunters called -Kuravars, while in the 
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Mullai the pastoral stage was evolved by the Idaiyars, who led the 
merry life of shepherds. Their God was Mayon or Kannan. — In 
Marudam flourished the farmers and their God was Rudra. The 
coastal regions were inhabited by Paradavars whose occupation was 
fishing and salt-making. They sailed to far off countries where they 
exchanged cotton cloth and timber of South India for scented gums and 
other foreign products. 


Besides this classification there was another based on the position 
of the people in society. At the head of the society was the king and 
below him were the noblemen (Vallal), owners of lands (Vellalar), and 
merchants (Vanigar) who were called Melor, and the Vinaivalars and 
Adiyars who were working class people and personal servants. 


The institution of kingship was an ancient one among the Tamils, 
and the monarch was regarded as the shepherd of the people. The 
residence of the king was called the kottai and around this developed 
the pettai where the people resided. There were many suburbs around 
the town and members of each profession lived in separate pettais. 
In later times, we hear of assemblies of men who enjoyed the confidence 
of the king. In the remote past, four great kingdoms called the 
Kalinga, Chera, Chola and Pandya flourished. ‘Tradition as recorded 
in the ancient Tamil literature indicates that from very remote times 
wealthy cities existed in the south and that many of the refinements 
and luxuries of life were in common use’’. 


Agriculture was their main occupation, and in the opinion of Sir 
John Marshall, the Dravidians were the first to systematise agriculture. 
They were the first to build dams across the rivers for purpose of irri- 
gation. There was good progress in industrial arts and they were 
skilled in casting iron. Their goldsmiths prepared beautiful ornaments 
of gold, silver, pearls and precious stones. Spinning and weaving were 
popular. Pottery was well developed. The Dravidians carried on 
extensive commerce both inland and foreign. Even before the coming 
of the Aryans to India, the Dravidians traded with the ancient 
Chaldeans, and discoveries on the site of Ur show that Indian teak was 
used there even in the fourth millennium B.c. when it was the seaport 
of Babylon and the capital of the Sumerian kings. There are also 
reliable evidences to show that there were commercial contacts between 
Egypt and India about 1700 B.c, and between India and Assyria, some 
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thousand five hundred years before the birth of Christ. The Dravidians 
also traded with Burma and China in the East. 


The Dravidian society was organised partly on matriarchal basis 
and in this respect the Dravidians differed fundamentally from the 
Aryans. They were a merry people and had a number of amusements 
like religious dances, hunting, wrestling, dancing and singing, sword- 
play, chariot-racing, ‘‘single-stick play’’ (Silambu) and ammanai. 
They led a comfortable and luxurious life enjoying the amenities of a 
highly civilised existence. They practised burial without cremation and 
followed the same customs regarding the disposal of the dead as the 
ancient inhabitants of the islands of Crete and Rhodes and the cities of 
Troy and Babylon. Later on, when they came into contact with the 
Aryans, they also started burning the dead,'but continued the ancient 
custom of placing some of the bones of the dead in a pot and deposit- 
ing them in the family vault. They also placed food, clothing, 
_ personal ornaments and weapons so that they might be useful for them 
in the other world. 


The religious ideas of the ancient Dravidians were undoubtedly 
crude and primitive. They worshipped earth and other forces of 
nature, the Linga, the serpents and various demons.’ They offered 
cruel sacrifices to their gods and even human sacrifices formed a 
repulsive feature of their worship. Butit must be emphasised that ‘‘deep 
down this primitive system, buried beneath a mass of rites, there 
would have been the instinctive craving of the human heart for 
communion with God...... In the simple desire for communion with a 
deity of some sort there is the germ and root of true religious feeling 
which craves for expression.’’ Later on, when the Dravidians came 
under Aryan influence, the cruel; sacrifices and demon worship based 
on fear and superstition gave place to a loftier conception of God as a 
benevolent Being. 


The language of the Dravidians is now represented by the modern 
languages of South India like Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam, 
etc. Their ancient alphabet was called Vatteluttu derived probably 
from the Semitic script. Dr. Maclean believes that ‘‘The Tamils had a 
highly developed practical astronomy before they were touched by 
Brahmanical influcnces, and their system holds its ground in many 
respects.”’ Their calendar is said to aim at “‘a degree of astronomical 
accuracy and consistency beyond that of any calendar in use”. 
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Thus it will be clear that the Dravidians, before the coming of the 
Aryans, had an independent and well-developed civilisation. Their 
influence extended far and wide and there are conclusive evidences of 
contact with the Sumerian, Babylonian, Aegean, Etruscan and Egyptian 
civilisations. In course of time, they mixed with the Aryan conquerors 
and contributed much to the development of the complex civilisation 
popularly known as Hindu civilisation. 


CHAPTER 4 
THE AGE OF THE VEDAS 


The Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas, and the Upanishads 
constitute the most important sacred lore ofthe Hindus. These are 
remarkable for the sublimity of ideas, the metrical skill and the dignity 
of language. The Vedas are four in number, The Rig Veda, the 
earliest of these, the Sama Veda, and the Yajur Veda form the Trayi or 
the Vedic Trinity, and are most important from the religious point of 
view. The Atharva Veda deals mostly with occult sciences and hence it 
was not considered as spiritual literature for a long time. The Brahmanas 
are prose commentaries of the sacrificial ceremonies and rituals. They 
explain the formalities to be observed during the sacrifices and state 
the benefits that would be obtained by the sacrificer. Historically, the 
Satapatha and Aitareya Brahmanas are the most important. The Aran- 
yakas contain much esoteric knowledge and mark the transition stage 
between the Upanishads and the Brahmanas. Among these, the 
Aitareya and Taitiriya Aranyakas are the most important. The Upani- 
shads contain the cream of Hindu philosophy and constitute spiritual 
literature par excellence. They are cosmopolitan in outlook and the 
sublime ideas contained in them have extracted the unstinted admi- 
ration of scholars, Indian and foreign, Hindu and non-Hindu, ancient 
and modern. 


As regards the date of the Vedas, there is no unanimity and un- 
fortunately, the opinions of scholars vary not to the extent of centuries, 
but to the extent of thousands of years. Different dates ranging from 
25,000 B. c. to 1,000 B. c. have been suggested for the Rig Veda, the 
earliest of the Vedas. We may tentatively assign the Rig Veda to 
about 2,000 B.c. and the Brahmanas to about 1,000 B. c. 


The Home of the Aryans 


The people who composed these area race of people called the 
Aryans. The original home of the Aryans is still a standing riddle of 
Indian History which has baffled all attempls at solution so far. 
In the face of the hopeless chaos of conflicting views and the profundity 
of scholarship displayed by the sponsors of the rival theories, it is 
almost impossible to come to any definite conclusion about the pro- 
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blem. We have to be content with discussing whether the Aryans 
were a race of foreign invaders or were indigenous to our country. © 


Philologists have discovered a very close affinity between Sanskrit, 
Persian, Latin, Greek, English, French, German and other ‘‘Indc 
Germanic’”’ or ‘“‘Indo-European”’ languages. From this itis concludec 
that the people speaking these languages, and generally known as the 
‘““Wiros’’, must have originally lived together in a compact area from 
where they must have migrated to different places. Hence it is said 
that the Aryans who spoke the Sanskrit language must have been a 
branch of the Wiros who entered India in the remote past and settled 
there. It is suggested that the existence of the Brahui language in 
Baluchistan was due to the displacement of the Dravidians living in 
the regions occupied by the new comers. Further archaeological 
researches of some German scholars at Boghaz-Koi in Cappodocia 
have led to the discovery of inscriptions belonging to 1,400 B.c. and 
containing the names of the Vedic gods like Indra, Varuna and the 
Nasatyas. Dr. Giles remarks that ‘‘the most feasible explanation of 
them seems to be that here, far to the West, we have stumbled upon 
the Aryans on their move towards the East.’’ The internal evidences 
of the Rig Veda also suggest a foreign home to the Indo-Aryans. The 
description of the wars in the Rig Vedaand the fervent prayers 
to the gods to save them from their powerful foes, suggest that 
the fight between the Aryans andthe original inhabitants was stiff 
and long-drawn and that the Aryans were feeling their position 
precarious and uncomfortable amidst the numerous and hostile sons 
of the soil. The geographical outlook of the Rig Vedic Aryans was also 
very limited and wasconfined to South-East Afghanistan, the North- 
Western Frontier Provinces, the Punjab and Kashmir and did not 
extend beyond the Ganges andthe Jumna. Finally, the long-headed, 
straight-nosed, fair-complexioned and tall people of Kashmir are 
supposed to be the modern representatives of the pure Aryan race as 
distinct from the Dravidians. 


But the critics of the above theory suggest that language cannot 
be taken as a sure test of race, and even if this hypothesis of racial 
affinity of the people speaking the Indo-Germanic languages be 
granted, it cannot rule out the possibility of Aryan migration from India 
to other countries. But it is natural to say that the smaller body 
broke away fromthe larger body for ‘‘the species comes from 
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the genus and not the genus from the species’. To derive the 
Aryans of Europe from those of India would be ‘‘as unreasonable as 
to bring the Germans from England, instead of bringing the English 
from Germany’. It is suggested that the existence of the Brahui 
language in Baluchistan might be the result of its expulsion due to 
indigenous movement rather than the advent of the Aryans, and that 
even the Boghaz-Koi inscriptions may be taken as a proof of the 
movement of the Aryans from India to other parts also. Thus, the 
arguments of the orthodox school might suggest a cultural rather than 
a racial conflict. But ‘‘these objections oppose possibilities to proba- 
bilities and fail to note the direction indicated by all the arguments on 
the other side read together, which are unexceptional as arguments of 
general validity.”” (Prof. Sathianathaier). It is suggested there are 
no references to the invasion of the Aryans or their original habitat 
in the Vedas or the Epics. But in answer to this it is suggested that 
too much reliance should not be placed on such negative evidences. 
It is also contended that stability of physical features cannot be relied 
upon especially in the Punjab which had been the scene of many 
invasions. But anthropologists are of opinion that the skull formation 
is a comparatively unchanging feature and that even physical charac- 
teristics are modified only under exceptional circumstances. Finally, 
it must be pointed out that however defective each argument of the 
orthodox school may be taken by itself, we must not overlook the 
cumulative effect and we may not be far in the wrong if we suggest 
that in all probability there was an Aryan invasion of India. 


The Rig Vedic Culture. 


The earliest thing that we know about the Aryans is the Rig Veda 
and the culture to which the Rig Veda bears testimony. This culture 
as L. D. Barnett remarks, “‘is already strong, rich in potentiality and 
typically Indian.” 


Our information about the political history of the early Vedic 
period is unfortunately very meagre. From the rivers and mountains 
mentioned in the Rig Veda it is believed that the Aryans did not 
penetrate into the heart of Northern India but occupied the regions 
stretching from the Eastern Afghanistan and the upper valley of the 
Ganges. The leaders of the invading tribes divided among themselves 
these fertile plains and the most important of these tribes were the 
Purus, Yadus, Dhurvasas, Anus, etc. The Aryan conquest was not, 
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however, an easy walk over and there are many references to the 
continuous and bitter fights against the so-called Dasyus. There was 
no unity in the camp of the conquerors themselves, and there were 
also conflicts between the Aryan tribes when ambitious and war-like 
kings attempted to make themselves supreme. 


The basis of political organisation was the patriarchal family. The 
higher units were styled as Grama, Vis and Jana; but the precise 
meaning and relationship between these is not distinctly stated. . 


The prevailing form of government was monarchy, though non- 
monarchical states were not unknown. Monarchy was normally 
hereditary, although there are doubtful references to election by the 
people. The King was the shepherd of the people, whose duty was 
to protect his subjects and offer sacrifices to gods. He was assisted by 
a number of functionaries, and the most important of these was the 
Purohit, who, to quote A. B. Keith, ‘“‘was the forerunner of the 
Brahman statesmen who from time to time have shown conspicuous 
ability in the management of affairs,’ Some of the other important 
officers were Senani (leader of the army), Gramani (the village head- 
man) and “the leader of pastoral life.’’ The will of the people was 
expressed by the popular assemblies which were denoted by the terms 
Samiti and Sabha. Scholars are not still agreed regarding the inter- 
pretation of these terms. Some scholars see in these two terms the 
names of two different forms of assemblies; the one was the assembly 
of the whole people, while the other was a council of elders of the 
Homeric type. A second group of scholars hold that the Samiti was 
the assembly of the people and the Sabha meant the place of/ assembly; 
while a third set of writers suggest that the Samiti was the popular 
assembly of the tribe, and the Sabha was the assembly of the village. 


The early Aryans were pre-eminently a rural people. We find 
no reference to cities or even small towns. Naturally the people lived 
a pastoral life. The chief source of income was cattle-rearing and the 
‘stress laid by the poets on the possession of cows is almost pathetic.” 
Agriculture was one of the most important occupations and a crude 
system of irrigation is referred to. But they were not indifferent to 
trade and industry. No stigma was attached to any profession, and 
even tanners and cobblers were not regarded as inferior members of 
the community. The system of exchange by barter existed, but the 
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transition to the use of coins was clearly prepared by the Nishka which 
was ‘‘a piece of metal which came to possess a definite weight, if not 
the hall-mark of state authority.’’ Navigation was in a rudimentary 
stage, but some scholars find irrefutable testimony to the existence of 
commercial contacts with distant lands beyond the seas. 


The foundation of their social structure was the family which was 
organised on patriarchal basis. The head of the house was called the 
Grihapathi who wielded considerable powers. The practical ideal of 
the family was fairly high. The Aryan marriage was usually monoga- 
mous, though polygamy was not unusual. Child marriage was un- 
known and there was considerable freedom in the choice of the mate. 
Both dowries and bride-prices were prevalent. But the Vedic marriage 
was not to be dissolved by human action and the importance attached 
to purity of marriage is shown by the hatred shown towards unchasti- 
ty and insult to defenceless women. Widow remarriage was not 
prohibited and the hardships of the widows were occasionally relieved 
by Niyoga. The standard of female morality appears to have been 
very high and women occupied an honourable and exalted posi- 
tion. The wife was regarded as the ornament of the house and 
enjoyed perfect equality with her husband in religious and social activi- 
ties. She was, in fact, ‘the better half? of man. The education of 
women was of a high order and some of the Rig Vedic hymns were 
composed by ladies like Visvavara, Gosha, Apala and others. 


Another interesting feature about the Aryans is the method of the 
disposal of the dead. In the opinion of Madam Ragozin: “‘not many fune- 
ral rituals can vie in beauty and significance with that which we can re- 
construct from their sacred books.” Some of the texts indicate that burial 
was common in early days and cremation came into vogue only later. 
Though the Aryans had a healthy love of life they were not afraid of 
death. They believed that those who had gone before them would 
lead a happy and glorious existence in the kingdom of good king 
Yama. 


The religion of the Rig Veda cannot be defined in simple terms. 
The Rig Vedic Aryans worshipped forces of nature like the Sun, Sky, 
Earth, Wind, Moon, etc. A great number of gods are named and 
consequently the religion it contains, is polytheistic. Though they 
worshipped many gods, only one occupied the supreme position 
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at a time and Max Muller calls this practice henotheism. The 
spirits of the dead ancestors were also worshipped and so it may 
be called animism. There is an attraction to pantheism and 
God is viewed as pervading the universe. There is also an approach 
to monotheism because the Rig Veda declares ‘“‘what is in reality One 
is called differently.”” Thus the Rig Veda contains the germs of most 
of the religious and philosophical systems which were later developed 
on the Indian soil. Hence the Rig Veda demands from students 
of humanity the most respectful attention on account of its remote 
antiquity and its unique character. 


The Later Vedic Age 
( 1000-600 B. c.) 


The early Aryans who had settled in the Indus Valley soon grew 
in numbers and were forced to spread towards the East and the South, 
and this long process of Aryanisation of India is pictured in the Vedic 
and Epic literature. Thus while the Rig Veda belongs to the regions 
between the Indus and the Ganges, during the Brahmana period loca- 
lisation of civilisation in the more Eastern country was definitely 
achieved and Kurukshetra became the centre of activity of the people. 
The Punjab receded in importance and ‘Madhyadesa’ became the holy 
land of the Hindus. The Ganges became the most sacred river and 
Kasi, Prayag,'and Haridwar gained great importance as religious 
centres. The Indo-Aryans remained confined to the basins of the Indus 
and the Ganges and did not penetrate South of the Narmada and 
East of Mithila. The non-Aryan kingdoms of the East did not easily 
submit to the Aryans and resisted them for several centuries. There is 
no record of the process by which the Aryan culture spread over the 
rest of India. The Aryan conquest of the North-Eastern and Southern 
India was, even in later times, cultural and not physical. 


The expansion of the Aryans led to some important political 
results. The conquest had to be attempted in large masses so as to 
make attack or defence successful. Hence large communities were 
formed in the place of the old Aryan tribes and powerful monarchies 
were established in the place of the old tribal chiefships. The most 
distinguished among the tribes of this period were the Kurus, the 
Panchalas and the Bharatas. The process of political integration is 
indicated by a number of technical terms suchas “lord of all earth’ 
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(Sarvabhauma), sole-ruler (Ekarat), universal king (Raja visvajanina) 
etc., and the celebration of sacrifices befitting their ranks like the 
Rajasuya, Vajapeya, Asvamedha, etc. While the kings of the 
Madhyadesa assumed the title of Raja, the Eastern kings pre- 
ferred the title of Samrat, the Southerners that of Bhojas, the Wester- 
ners that of Svarat and the Northerners that of Virat. ‘*The associa- 
tion of the Samrat, whose status was now regarded as higher than that 
of the Rajan, with the east isimportant. It probably points to the 
growth of imperialism in the east—a tendency that became more 
marked in the early days of Buddhism.’ It is interesting to note 
that even in those remote times republics governed by popular assemb- 
lies flourished by the side of the big kingdoms. 


The burden of conquest and settlement, protection of life and 
property and the maintenance of peace devolved upon the leaders of the 
national army. With the growth of responsibility their powers also 
increased. The kings came to be regarded as the absolute masters of 
their subjects and the chief functions of the king were military and 
judicial. ‘“‘He was the protector of the people and the laws, and the 
destroyer of their enemies. Himself immune from punishment, he 
wielded the rod of chastisement’’. But the strengthening of royal 
power did not make the monarch an autocrat. In Aryan polity the — 
divine right of kings was never recognised as a personal attribute of 
the monarch and, as E. B. Havell remarks, ‘‘the so-called modern ideal 
of kingship is in fact as old as Indian civilisation.”” He had no right 
except that which was conferred upon him by Aryan law and he 
could be punished or deposed by the general assembly of freemen 
or by the council of ministers if he neglected his duties or offended 
against law. The popular assemblies were still regarded as important. 
The Atharva Veda declares that cordial relation between the assem- 
bly and the king was essential for the king’s prosperity. Important 
officials like the Suta and the Gramani were chosen from the commo- 
nalty and their title Raja Kartri or ‘““King-maker’’ shows their political 
importance. There are also recorded instances of the expulsion of 
tyrannical kings along with their officials. The ceremonials of coro- 
nation also emphasised the limits to royal authority. Though monarchy 
was normally hereditary the coronation songs of the Atharva Veda 
indicate that cases of election by the people were not rare. . 
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The king was surrounded by a number of officers, who attended 
upon him and looked after the state business also. Of these officers, 
the commander of the army, village headman, treasurer, collector of 
taxes, chamberlain and courier were the most.important. ‘The beginn- 
ings of a regular system of provincial government may be traced in the 
references to the Sthapati and the Satapati’’. Some scholars find re- 
ferences in the Rig Veda and the Upanishads to the existence of even 
police officials. The king delegated his judicial authority to officers 
called ‘overseers’, (Adhyakshas) and a body of the tribal assembly 
called Sabhasads or assessors. Trial by ordeal was not unknown and 
the right of private revenge by aggrieved persons was also recognised. 


There were also some inevitable changes in society due to active 
Aryan expansion. Contact with the aborigines gave rise to serious 
problems about retaining purity of blood, and restrictions on marriages 
increased. The baneful practice of child marriage came into vogue. 
Royal polygamy became normal and this practice of the sovereign was 
copied by his nobles. The higher classes were still free to intermarry 
with the lower orders though marriage with the Sudras was not 
favoured. 


The comparative peace, the increased prosperity and exemption 
from militry service gave the Brahmans great opportunities to score 
striking victories of peace. The life of the Brahman was dedicated to 
intellectual pursuits and the Brahman village developed into a university 


town. Besides being centres of spiritual education, these developed into 
school of arms, military tactics, diplomacy and political science. 


During this period there was a considerable addition to literature and 
knowledge. The study of Vedic texts facilitated the development of 
the science of grammar, phonetics, metre and etymology. Geometry 
grew from the rules for the erection of sacrificial altars. The dis- 
covery of the right moment for the performance of sacrifices encourag- 
ed the study of astronomy. The dissection of animal victims gave 
opportunity to acquire knowledge of anatomy. The beginnings of 
civil laws were made in the attempt to fix the relation of man to God 
and of state to the subject. For a student of literature these sacred 
books possess highest intzrest. The language of the Vedas, to quote 
Macdonell exhibits ‘‘a surprising degree of metrical skill and command 
of language, and contain much genuine poetry often expressed in 
beautiful and even notable imagery.’’ But the greatest triumphs were 
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in the realms of philosophy. Some new ideas like the theory of Karma 
and transmigration of soul which greatly influenced the development 
of later philosophical ideas were evolved during this period. The Karma 
theory emphasises that every action must have a_ reaction and that 
people reap as they sow. The present is the product of the past and the 
individual’s life does not commence from the time of birth but has been 
in the making in the past. The earliest reference is in the Satapatha 
Brahmana which says: ‘‘He is born again here as a worm...... as a 
birdwce- asa tiger...... as a man...... according to his Karma.” This 
theory seems to offer a scheme of justice in human experience which, 
without this assumption, will apear to be full of contradictions and 
injustice. It encourages a sufferer to submit to the sufferings with 
a feeling of satisfaction and hope that he is wiping off the accumulated 
Karma which had caused his present misery. It also makes the happy 
man to make himself worthy of his happiness in future also. Hence 
it encourages supreme exertion on the part of the individual for 
the attainment of supreme happiness. Thus, far from being a philosophy 
of despair or fatalism, it is a theory of hope and cheer in so far as it 
makes man the architect of his own happiness or misery. The theory of 
rebirth or transmigration of souls suggests that the soul, on the death of 
a being, casts off its body and enters another to undergo the effects 
of Karma. The Upanishads, which form the culmination of Indian 
intellectual speculation, are among the noblest contributions to philoso- 
phical thought in the world. The Upanishad-intoxicated Schopenhauer 
enthusiastically remarks: ‘“That incomparable book stirs the spirit to the 
very depths of the soul. From every sentence deep, original and sublime 
thoughts arise...In the whole world there is no study, except that of the 
originals, so beneficial and so elevating as that of the Oupnekhat. It 
has been the solace of my life, it will be the solace of my death.” 


Vedic Religion 


The religion embodied in the Rig Veda, as Macdonell observes, 
‘ig a more important subject of study for the investigator of the history 
of religion than the religion of any other ancient Sanskrit book; for 
here we see the development of mythology and religion from the most 
primitive to an advanced stage’. Wesee the gods arising before our 
eyes and we can witness the transition from animistic to the poly- 
theistic stage and final unification ina pantheistic state. The religion 
as revealed to us, is, in essence, simple though not primitive. As in the 
case of other races in their infancy, animism formed the background 
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of the religious consciousness of the prehistoric Aryan. The friendly 
forces became gods while hostile forces were regarded as demons. 
Thus many of the hymns in the earlier stages invoked, worshipped 
and glorified the natural phenomena as the shining Sun, the glorious 
Dawn, the silvery Moon, the wide Sky, the fruitful Earth, etc. 


But the Aryans soon rose from Nature to Nature’s gods and the 
natural phenomena were transformed into gods and goddesses like Soma 
(Moon), Agni (Fire), Dyaus (Sky), Ushas (Dawn), Prithvi (Earth), etc. 
The religion is thus polytheistic. The gods are conceived as human in 
form but their physical features are still figurative and this shadowy 
nature is responsible for the absence of images and temples. 


The most prominent characteristic of gods was their power to 
regulate the universal order. Their laws were immutable and in their 
benevolence they protected the righteous and destroyed the agencies 
of evil. They ate the food of men offered in sacrifices and cheered 
by the exhilarating Soma juice, led a life a bliss in Heaven. In the Vedic 
pantheon the predominance of the male element was marked and the 
goddesses were only pale reflections of their husbands. The only 
Goddess of any importance was Ushas. 


Significantly enough, there is no definite hierarchy of gods and each 
deity shrinks into insignificance or shines supreme according as it is the 
object of adoration or not. This stage is neither polytheistic nor mono- 
theistic, ‘‘but one which has a tendency towards them both although it 
was not sufficiently developed to be identified with either of them.”’ 
This practice of invoking different gods as if each of them is paramount 
was called by Max Muller as henotheism. 


The Vedic Aryans conceived of Nature as a cosmos and the various 
gods only reflected the various aspects of Nature and of life. From 
this it was not difficult for him to realise a unity among the gods. This 
he achieved by the great concept of Rita (Eternal Order) which 
corresponds to Law of Uniformity of Nature. All gods are alike in 
being associated with some aspect or other of the Rita. Thus, as 
Griswald observes, “the multiplicity of Nature is reduced to unity 
and the multiplicity of Gods is seen to reflect a single will because 
they are ‘labourers together’ in maintaining a single all-comprehensive 
Cosmic order’’. Thus the trend of the Rig Vedic thought was towards 
some form of unity whether monotheistic or pantheistic. We can, 
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therefore, say that the early Vedic Aryans first worshipped as they 
feared, then as they admired, and lastly as they reasoned. 


During the later Vedic period great changes were witnessed in the 
religious life of the people. The older gods slowly lost their lustre 
and new ones came into existence. Thus was introduced the worship 
of Rudra who soon came to be regarded as the Great God (Mahadeva), 
the. Lord of Animals (Pasupati). Side by side with Rudra arose 
Vishnu who soon came to occupy a place of honour as the most sub- 
lime among the celestials. At the same time some non-Aryan Deities 
such as Naga were adopted in an Aryan garb in order to please the 
mass of the Dravidians. 


In course of time the religion lost its simplicity and complications 
began to set in. Religious sacrifices and rituals were elaborated and 
the offerings became richer. Numerous priests were required for the 
performance of sacrifices which lasted any time from a few days to 
a year or years. Thus there was a striking change in the very spirit of 
religion which became rigid and mechanical. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE CASTE SYSTEM 
Origin 


The basic principle of Hindu philosophy has always been unity in 
diversity and the caste system is a successful institutional expression 
of this idea. It played an important part in the growth and preserva- 
tion of Hindu society and culture, and, in fact, was responsible for the 
strength and weakness of our culture in its social aspects. This unique 
institution, however, which has survived all attacks during the long 
period of its history covering thousands of years has been much mis- 
understood and is condemed as the root cause of all the present ills in 
our country. But, as a study of social sciences would prove, an institu- 
tion of such antiquity could not have been an embodiment of only evil. 


Different theories have been suggested as regards the origin of 
caste and the following are the most important among them. A 
divine origin has been given to this institution because the Purusha- 
sukta says that from the face of the Creator came the Brahmans, from 
His arms came the Kshatriyas, from His thighs came the Vaisyas and 
from His feet came the Sudras. The same verse is quoted to prove 
that caste was based on the occupations followed by the people. It 
is said that social groups of people following different trades became 
crystalised into different castes. The supporters of this theory argue 
that the true meaning of the verse in the Purushasukta is that those who 
devoted themselves to intellectual pursuits were called Brahmans, 
those who formed the warrior class became the Kshatriyas, those who 
took to commerce were the Vaisyas and the others who did menial 
work belonged to the Sudra class. A third theory suggests that 
colour formed the basis of distinction because the word varna, which 
means colour, was applied to caste also. A fourth view is that the caste 
system was the result of the attempt of the Aryans to preserve the 
purity of their race and to perpetuate their political and cultural domi- 
nation. Still another view suggests that it was the outcome of the 
Indian genius for synthesis and toleration. From very early times, 
vast multitudes of people migrated into India and these differed widely 
in blood, colour, language, customs, beliefs, etc. When the Aryans 
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settled in India at the dawn of history, their great problem was to 
evolve a homogeneous social unit out of these numerous heterogeneous 
groups. Broadly speaking, there were three alternatives. The first was 
to abandon all attempts at achieving unity and if this had been done, 
India would have been an arena of endless racial conflicts. The 
second alternative was to impose uniformity by oppression or extermi- 
nation of the indigenous population. This was the method followed 
by the European settlers in America, Australia and Africa. This 
method was repugnant to the highly cultured Aryans. The third was 
harmonisation and integration of the different races into a single 
social system with full scope for the development of the individual 
characteristics of the component units. This was the policy which the 
Aryans followed in India and the result was the caste system. Thus 
the caste was more or less ‘‘a device for enabling different races to 
live together in harmony, so that the unity which was constituted by 
what all had in common should be continuously developed by what 
each contributed from the background of its individual differences’’. 
(C. E. M. Joad). But the individual theories enumerated above em- 
phasise only one aspect to the neglect of the others and it will be more 
reasonable to regard the system as the cumulative effect of these 
factors. | 


Development. 


It is hard to decide the extent to which caste system had been 
developed during the Rig Vedic age. J. Muir denies the existence of 
caste system in any form but the texts suggest that the colour of the 
skin formed the basis of caste system. Prof. A. B. Keith, however, 
finds traces of the division of the tribe into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and 
the commonalty, and concludes that, ‘‘while it is true that the caste 
system -is only in the process of development in the Rig Veda, it 
seems impossible to deny that much of the ground-work upon which 
the later elaborate structure was based was already in existence. 


A striking feature of the later Vedic period was the development 
of caste. The system, on the whole, seems to have been flexible and 
free from the later rigours of caste distinction. Visvamitra, who in 
the Brahmanas is described as of royal descent, was the priest of 
king Sudas. There are also other references to royal seers and some 
of the hymns of the Vedas are ascribed tothem. Some saintly kings 
like Janaka of Videha, Asvapati, king of the Kekayas in the Punjab, 
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Ajatasatru of Kasi and Pravahana Jaivali of Panchala had such a 
thorough knowledge of the lore of Brahman that they could dispute 
and even instruct the most learned among the Brahman scholars. But 
the most interesting of the cases is that of Satyakama Jabala who was 
accepted as a disciple by a great seer, even though he was the son of 
a slave girl through an unknown father. There were also cases of the 
people of the higher castes being degraded to thé position of the 
Chandalas. Further a composer of a Vedic hymn says: ‘I am a poet, 
my father is a doctor, and my mother grinds corn. With our different 
views, seeking after gain, we pursue our avocations”. This elasticity 
which enabled families to pass from caste to caste was responsible 
for the willingness of all castes to’ work together and preserve the 
society. In other words, ‘It was their sense of being members of a 
common whole which for centuries precluded the occurrence among 
Indians of anything in the nature of what modern Europe knows as 
class conflict.” (C. E. M. Joad). 


The Brahmans and the Kshatriyas formed the privileged class and 
the position of the Vaisyas and Sudras was not quite enviable. There 
was already rivalry between the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas and the 
_ declarations emphasising the superiority of the Kshatriyas indicate that 
the Brahman did not enjoy his privileged position unchallenged. We 
learn from the Chandogya Upanishad that the life of the higher caste 
people was rigidly regulated into three stages, that of the pupil (Brah- 
macharin), the house-holder (Grihasta) and the hermit (Vanaprasta). 
The ordinary people were divided into a number of functional 
sub-castes like those of the merchant, smith, carpenter, fisherman, etc. 
Besides these, there were two classes of people called the Vratyas and 
the Nishadas. The former were ‘“‘probably Aryans outside the pale of 
Brahmanism...... spoke some Prakritic language and led a nomadic 
life.” The latter ‘‘were clearly a non-Aryan people who lived in their 
own villages and had their own rulers (Sthapati). They were propably 
identical with the modern Bhils.”’ 


Merits and Defects: 


The great services rendered by the caste system can be discussed 
from the point of view of the individual and of the society. The 
system provided the individual from the time of his birth with some 
definite social associations and surroundings and canalised his various 
activities. It generated a spirit of fellowship and sympathy among 
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the members of the caste and in times of difficulties an individual could 
always be sure of assistance from the other members of his caste.’ In 
short, it acted as his trade union, his benefit society, his social club, his 
cultural association and his orphanage. 


It was eminently suited for preserving and transmitting from gene- 
ration to generation the pattern of skill, knowledge and behaviour 
which constitute the culture of particular groups. The occupational 
castes generally. functioned as guilds or trade unions. They were thus 
able to preserve znd safeguard craft secrets and improve professional 
skill from generation to generation. An individual inherited a certain 
amount of skill in a particular craft and with a favourable home atmos- 
phere and training from childhood, he developed rapidly into a master 
craftsman. In this manner, much of the waste which would normally 
result from a wrong choice of profession was eliminated. Thus, ‘‘the 
resultant grading of classes by occupation produced a society similar 
to that recommended by Plato in his Republic and embodying the 
essence of Plato’s definition of justice, in that the members of each 
occupation knew and attended to their business and did not aspire to 
perform the functions of members of different castes.’’ (C.E.M. Joad). 


By admitting the conquered races into the Aryan social system they ~ 


minimised class rivalry and enmity and developed a feeling of solidarity 
among the people. Atthe same time, by relegating the conquered 
races to the lowest class, the Aryans succeeded in preserving their in- 
dividuality -and in saving themselves from being over-whelmed by 
superior numbers. The caste system mitigated the economic conflicts 
and racial antagonism. The Hindu outlook on life has always been 
characterised by a preparedness to put up with the present miseries in 
the hope of a future bliss and the caste system held out such hopes, 
because it was believed that a person by performing his caste duties 
could attain his salvation. It made society independent of any political 
government but at the same time acted as a sure defence against 
despotism. This aspect of caste system as a social and political stabi- 
liser roused the admiration of Abbe’ Dubois who characterised it as 
the happiest effort of Hindu legislation. 


The caste system was also responsible for enriching and ennobling 
Hindu cultural heritage. It saved India from complete barbarism 
and preserved the Hindu pattern of culture even under the regime of 
alien conquerors. The vitality of Indian culture through ages has 
been mainly due to the Hindu genius for synthesis and caste system by 
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absorbing the conquered races into the Hindu society made the fushion 
of the Aryan and other civilisations possible. By avoidiiig the elimi- 
nation and impoverishment of the conquered races, the caste system 
encouraged the further development of the different cultures and final 
evolution of unity from multiplicity. In other words, ‘Inevitably, the 
highest common factor of all must form the unity, but the human 
spirit blossoms in many diverse ways and this highest common factor 
was enriched by incorporating the fruits of diversity.” 


3 The greatest service of the caste system, which made it a unique 
institution in India, was the integration of different groups in 
society. The limits of castes transcended those of towns or 
kingdoms. The members ofa caste living in different parts of the 
community developed a feeling of unity and esprit de corps and were 
serviceable to one another. The Purushasukta describes the castes 
as different parts of one body social. This emphasises the fact that 
the different limbs of society must co-operate and work in harmony if 
the body social should grow and remain healthy. This feeling that all 
the individuals were co-workers in a common cause established social 
harmony and justice. 


But the caste system that exists today is quite different from what 
it was and its defects are obvious. With the growth in the num- 
ber of castes and rigours of caste restrictions, people became group 
centred and the social unity of India was broken. Union even in times 
of grave crisis became difficult. By emphasising the differences and 
inequality among men, it retarded the progress of democracy which 
believes that one individual is as good as another. It developed a 
spirit of superiority and arrogance in the upper classes and a feeling of 
inferiority and servility in the lower classes. It has also been responsi- 
ble for the outrage upon humanity, viz. the segregation of more than 
fifty millions as untouchables. Further, the individual as a human 
personality had no place in the group culture, and his caste absorbed 
him sometimes much against his will. The purposes of his life, his 
loyalty and his’faith were all determined by the accident of birth. Occu- 
pation was determined by status instead of contract and the individual 
_was forced to adopt the calling of his forefathers. Such a system 
tended to stifle progress in economic life and paralyse genius and 
initiative. Thus, the caste system, based on a spirit of toleration and 
growth, slowly degenerated into a mockery of the old system. 


CHAPTER 6 
RISE OF MAGADHA 


Of the various kingdoms of ancient India, that of Magadha was the 
most important and its history was more or less the history of Northern 
India for nearly thousand years. In the words of Ray Chaudhuri, ‘It 
played the same part in Ancient Indian History which Wessex played 
in the annals of pre-Norman England and Prussia in the history 
of Modern Germany.” A number of imperial dynasties like the 
Nandas, the Mauryas and the Guptas ruled from here. It was 
associated with the development of Buddhism and Jainism. Great 
men like Kautilya, Panini and Patanjali flourished here, and 
this was the site where the ancient universities of Nalanda and 
Vikramasila were founded. Thus Magadha came to be recognised as 
the most important political and cultural centre in ancient India. 


The earliest references in later Vedic literature show that this 
region had not yet come under the influence of Aryan culture. The 
first dynasty about which something is known is that founded by 
Brihadratha. Its last king was probably overthrown by the Pradyotas 
of Avanti towards the close of the sixth century B. C. 


The regular history of Magadha, according to Puranic accounts, 
begins with the Saisunaga dynasty established about 650 B. Cc. by 
a chieftain of Benares named Saisunaga. His capital was Girivraja 
near Gaya. The first monarch about whom we have historical infor- 
mation is the fifth King Bimbisara (c. 525.—c. 500 B.c.) who was 
the real founder of the Magadhan imperial power. He was a great 
statesman aud warrior who maintained diplomatic relations with 
the remote kingdoms like Malwa and Gandhara. He acquired Kasi 
from Kosala through marriage, and by another matrimonial alliance 
with one of the ruling families of Vaisali he strengthened his Northern 
frontier. Bimbisara next marched against Anga which he annexed 
after defeating theruler. ‘“‘The annexation of Anga,’’ remarks Dr. 
Smith, “‘was the first step taken by the kingdom of Magadha in» 
its advance to greatness and the position of supremacy which it attained 
in the following century; so that Bimbisara may be regarded as 
the real founder of the Magadhan imperial power.” He was also 
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an efficient administrator and his rule was vigorous and successful. He 
is believed to have built the new town of Rajagiiha. He appears 
to have been a Jain and also a great admirer of Gautama Buddha. 
According to Buddhist tradition Bimbisara was murdered by Ajatasatru; 
but this story is rejected by Dr. Smith as being the outcome of 
sectarian rancour. ; 


The reign of Ajatasatru (c. 500—c. 475 B. c.) saw the high water- 
mark of this dynasty’s greatness. He not only humbled Kosala, 
married the King’s daughter, and permanently annexed Kasi but also 
absorbed the state of Vaisali. These conquests extended his empire 
widely and the whole region between the Ganges and the Himalayas 
was brought under his sway. He is said to have fortified the strategic 
city of Pataliputra and to have liberally patronised the Jina and the 
Buddha. 


Ajatasatru was succeeded by Darsaka andi Udayin. Udayin is said 
to have built the new capital of Pataliputra destined to be for centuries 
the most important city in India. Udayin’s successor was Nandi- 
vardhana who in turn was succeeded by Mahanandi. 


We learn from the Puranas that the Saisunagas were overthrown by 
the Nandas. The first of these was Mahapadma Nanda who is describ- 
ed as descended from a Sudra. Some scholars are inclined to include 
Nandivardhana and Mahanandi in the list of the Nanda kings. Dr. 
K. P. Jayaswal calls them Purvanandas (Earlier Nandas) as distinct 
from Navanandas (New Nandas). This interpretation is not generally 
accepted and Navananda is taken to mean Nine Nandas. 


The account of the Nanda kings is very confusing and incredible. 
Mahapadma is described as the destroyer of Kshatriyas and Ekarat. 
The conquest of Kalinga by a Nanda King is definitely mentioned 
in the Hathigumpha inscription of king Kharavela, and all writers 
are agreed in assigning an imperial position to the Nandas. Their 
enormous wealth is alluded to by the Greek writers and Mamulanar, a 
famous poet of the Sangam Age, and the military strength of the Nandas 
was beyond doubt. But the Nanda kings were very unpopular, 
probably because of their low origin and greed, and the last of 
the Nandas was overthrown by the adventurous prince Chandragupta, 
who established himself on the throne and inaugurated the rule of the 
Mauryas in 322 B. c. 
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A number of factors facilitated the rapid rise of Magadha. It was 
situated in the centre of the fertile Gangetic plains and was best fitted 
to be the seat of an imperial power. The numerous watery ways 
gave easy access to the interior and increased the wealth and prosperity 
of these regions. Besides these geographical factors, the weakness 
of the rivals of Magadha should be taken into account. The successors 
of Prasenajit of Kosala were feeble and cruel princes. The frequent 
wars between Vatsa and Avanti weakened them and prevented them 
from resisting the expansion of the Magadhan empire. Above all, the 
personal qualities of the rulers enabled them to convert a small kingdom 
into a great imperial power. With the aid of a huge army and inexhaus- 
tible resources some of the able and ambitious kings like Bimbisara 
and Ajatasatru could overcome all opposition and bring about the 
political unification of the Gangetic Delta. 


CHAPTER 7 


EPOCH OF NEW RELIGIONS 


The sixth century before Christ was an age of great intellectual 
ferment and may be said to mark the wonderful adolescence of Indian 
culture. Such problems as the nature of the soul, the causes of pain and 
pleasure and the possibilitiy of life after death engaged the attention 
of the thoughtful, and a number of religious thinkers, varying in 
character, temperament and _ spirit, satisfied their religious 
curiosity in endless philosophical enquiries and speculations. Each 
religious thinker claimed a monopoly of truth for his system and ruth- 
lessly tore to pieces the subtle metaphysical theories woven by others. 
The materialistic Carvakas, for example, repudiated the authority 
of the Vedas and other holy scriptures, and did not believe in self or 
soul, virtue or vice. They declared life and consciousness as combi- 
nations of matter, and since the body was destroyed on death there 
could not be any life after death or rebirth. Life is only for enjoyment. 
The Ajivikas were fatalists who believed that nothing was the result of 
human effort. They therefore deined moral responsibility of human 
action, good or evil. Another school founded by Ajita Kesakambali 
resolved man into the four elements of earth, water, air and fire which 
dispersed at death, the inevitable end of life. It was said that neither 
parents nor any former lives had any influence in moulding one’s life in 
this unreal world. 


In the midst of this amazing chaos of metaphysical speculations, 
cantankerous dogmas, theological inconsistencies and moral anarchy, 
the ordinary man lost his spiritual moorings and appeared dazed and 
despondent. But this anarchy in thought led to one very good result. 
It made the religious teachers realise the futility of misty metaphysics 
and develop an analytical mind and a desire to look at the moral 
rather than at the physical side of things. 

At the same time there was a change in the spirit of the Vedic 
religion. The simplicity and cheerful outlook of the Vedic period 
slowly disappeared yielding place to an attitude of despair. Unrestain- 
ed imagination and wild superstition deified all conceivable objects in 
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the world and created a pantheon crowded with numerous gods and 
goddesses, spirits and ghosts, with infinite capacity for dreadful male- 
volence when angry, and unbounded benevolence when appeased. 
Man’s life was just a plaything of divine forces and his happiness and 
misery were the result of divine compassion or divine caprice. Man 
was becoming more and more conscious of his helplessness and was 
therefore anxious to placate the gods by sacrifices and supplication. . 


But the growth of rituals in course of time eclipsed the importance 
of even gods as controllers of human destiny and it was believed that 
even gods could be subdued by sacrifices. There was no longer any need 
to solicit their favour by propitiatory offerings as they could be compell- 
ed by sacrifices to grant the desired boon. The Vedic religion had thus 
degenerated into a collection of formalities, childish superstitions and 
soul-stifling sacrifices. Naturally this soul-less and _ ritual-ridden 
Hinduism could not lead to the fulfilment of life, and seemed to be 
straying from the practical spiritual needs of the people. It was*in this 
atmosphere of religious unrest that Vardhamana Mahavira, the last of 
the Jain Tirthankaras and Gautama Buddha, the Prophet of Buddhism, 
were born. 


Gautama Buddha 


Gautama Buddha, one of the loftiest and noblest teachers that the 
world has ever seen, was the son of Raja Suddhodana of the Sakya 
clan. His mother, Maya Devi, did not survive his birth, and this made 
the prince doubly precious in the eyes of the bereaved monarch. He 
was carefully brought up by his mother’s sister, and when he attained 
the age of nineteen he was married to his beautiful cousin Yasodhara. Till 
his twenty-ninth year he lived in the midst of plenty and beauty passing 
from pleasure to pleasure. But the ideas of disease, mortality, old age 
and unsatisfactory and evanescent nature of worldly pleasures descended 
‘upon the mind of the young prince. Weary of the endless rounds of 
aimless pleasures, he resolved to get out and seek some solution to the 
secret of all pains and sufferings. Hence, bidding a silent farewell to 
his wife and his new-born son, and clothed in rags, the young prince, 
who was barely thirty, set forth on the great quest. 


For two years, Gautama studied hard under two teachers of great 
reputation, but his acute mind could not find solace in philosophy. He 
then retired to a jungle with five companions and gave himself to 
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fasting and terrible penances. His fame as an ascetic rang through the 
land “like the sound of a great bell hung from Heavens’. His body 
was reduced to a skeleton, but the desired light nevercame. Gautama 
took a bold resolve, and abandoning his austerities, returned back 
to ordinary life. His foremost disciples deserted him in disgust and 
went to Benares. ‘‘The boom of the great bell ceased. Gautama the 
wonderful had fallen. For a time Gautama wandered alone, the 
loneliest flgure battling for light.” (H. G. Wells). But the end of 
search was nearer than Gautama imagined. One night, when he was 
sitting plunged in reflection under a big tree in the woods of Gaya, the 
light suddenly dawned upon him. He had, after all, the long-sought-for 
solution. He called himself ‘‘the Buddha’ and began to impart his 
vision to the. world. Then began the long preaching for over forty-five 
years during which period he wandered from place to place gathering 
followers and organising the order. He attained Nirvana at Kusinagara 
at the age of eighty. He may be supposed to have lived from about 
565 to 485 B.c., the precise date being still a matter for speculation. 


Buddhism is undoubtedly a glorious heritage of mankind. Its 
founder, Gautama Buddha, by his spiritual insight, moral elevation, 
prophetic wisdom and supreme compassion for suffering humanity 
became the leader of a new spiritual movement which spread a 
thrilling message of universal benevolence and hope among the lowly 
and the disinherited. His teachings were simple and clear, and the 
essence of his doctrines is found in his famous Benares Sermon in 
which he elaborated his four ‘‘Aryan Truths’, viz. misery (dukkha) 
cause (samudaya), suppression (nirodha) and way (magga). 


Life, he said, is full of miseries like old age, sickness, death, etc., 
_and the tears of misery are more abundant than the waters of the deep 
sea. ‘“‘Now, this isthe noble truth concerning suffering. Birth is 
painful, decay is painful, disease is painful, painful is the separation 
from the pleasant; and any craving that is unsatisfied, that too is 
painful. In brief, the five aggregates which spring from attachment 
are painful”. In short misery seems to be the inexorable law of life. 


There must be some cause for the existence of this misery because 
the Law of Causation is a fundamental truth, The emphasis on this 
axiom is one of the Buddha’s important contributions to Indian philoso- 
phic thought. Gautama said, ‘‘Now this is the noble truth of the origin 
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of suffering. Verily, it is craving thirst that causes the renewal of be- 
comings, that is accompanied by sensual delights, and seeks satisfaction 
now here, now there—that is to say, the craving for the gratification of 
the senses, or the craving for prosperity’. Thus his chain of argument. 
runs as follows: ‘‘From ignorance comes predisposition, from predis- 
position comes consciousness, from consciousness come name and 
form, from name and form come the six provinces of the senses, from. 
the six provinces comes contact, form contact comes sensation, from sen- 
sation comes craving, from craving comes clinging, from clinging comes 
existence, from existence comes birth, from birth come old age and 
death, pain and lamentations, suffering, unhappiness and despair.” 


Therefore if suffering is to be eliminated, its cause must be 
removed. The craving for the satisfaction of futile personal aims and 
senseless pleasures must be destroyed. From his own _ personal 
experience he realised the futility of cloying sensuality and tortuous 
austerities for achieving this. He said, ‘There are two extremes which 
he who has gone forth ought not to follow—habitual devotion, on the 
one hand, to passions, to the pleasure of sensual things; and habitual 
devotion, onthe other hand, to self-mortification, which is painful, 
ignoble, unprofitable. There is a middle path discovered by the 
Tathagatha—a path which opens the eyes and bestows understanding 
which leads to peace, to insight, to the highest wisdom, to Nirvana. 
Verily it is the Aryan eightfold path. That is to say: right beliefs, right 
aspirations, right speech, right conduct, right mode of livelihood, right - 
effort, right mindedness and right rapture’. 


The Buddha taught that wrong acts spring from wrong views or 
beliefs, and therefore right knowledge is*necessary. Right vision leads 
on to right aspiration which is ‘‘longing for renunciation, the hepe to 
live in love with all; the aspiration of true humanity’. According to 
Bodhicharyavatara, the aspirant would say: ‘“‘MayI be a balm to 
the sick until sickness comes never again; may I quench with rains of 
food and drink the anguish of hunger and thirst; may I be in the famine 
of ages’ end their drink and meat; may I become the unfailing store for 
the poor, and serve them with manifold things for their need. My 
own being and my pleasures, all my righteousness in the past, present, 
and future I surrender with equanimity so that all creatures may reach 
’ their goal......I yield myself to all living beings to deal with meas they 
desire.........1 would be a protector of the unprotected, a guide to way- 
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farers, a ship, a dyke and a bridge for them who seek the further shore; 
alamp forthem that need a lamp, a bed for them that needa bed, 
a slave for all things that need a slave’’. 


Right aspirations result in right action which consists of right 
speech, right conduct and right living. Right speech implies eschewing 
falsehood, abstaining from frivolous talk and avoiding harsh language. 
The Lalitavistara therefore says, ‘‘Those who have sin at heart, but are 
sweet of speech are like a pitcher smeared with nectar but full of 
poison”. Right conduct means unselfish action and eschewing all 
activities that hinder the progress towards higher life. He was opposed 
to all kinds of self-mortification which were painful, vain and profitless 
and did not help in triumphing over the senses. ‘‘Neither abstinence 
from fish or flesh, nor wearing the matted hair, nor dressing ina rough 
garment, nor covering oneself with dirt, nor sacrificing to Agni, will 
cleanse a man who is full of delusion’. He also believed that to 
satisfy the necessities of life without developing attachment to the body 
is not evil. In short, ‘“‘to keep the body in good health is a duty, for 
otherwise we shall not be able to trim the lamp oi wisdom and keep 
our minds strong and clear’. The following conversation between 
Gautama anda disciple reveals his real attitude which. is not very 
different from that of the Hindu. ‘“‘Have you ever at any time been 
hit in a battle by an arrow?’ ‘“‘Yes,I have’’. ‘‘And wasthe wound 
anointed with ointment, smeared with oil and bandaged with a strip of 
fine cloth?’ “Yes, it was’. ‘‘Did you ever love your wound?” ‘‘No’’. 
‘In exactly the same way the ascetics do not love their bodies; but 
without being attached to them, they take care of their bodies in order 
to advance in religious life’. He also condemned all ceremonialism, 
rituals and sacrifices. He once told a Brahman: ‘No river can cleanse 
the doer of evil, the man of malice, the perpetrator of crime......... To 
the pure it is always a perpetual fast. To the man of good deeds it is 
a vow everlasting..........+. Be kind tq all beings. If thou speaketh not 
false, if thou killeth not life, if thou taketh not what is given thee, 
secure in self-denial—what wouldst thou gain by going to Gaya? Any 
water is Gaya to thee’. He believed that “Ifa man performs each 
month thousand sacrifices and goes on making offerings, without 
cessation, this is not equal to that man’s conduct who but for a 
moment, with undivided attention fixes his mind on Dharma’. He 
therefore advised a Brahman: ‘“‘Do not deem, O Brahman, that purity 
comes from merely laying sticks in fire, for it is external. Having 
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therefore left that course, I kindle the fire only within which burns for 
ever’. ‘‘Here in this sacrifice the tongue is the sacrificial spoon and 
the heart is the altar of fire.” It must, however, be emphasised that 
Gautama was opposed only to the morbid and cruel forms of sacrifices 
and even permitted one of his disciples, Kutadanta, to perform sacrifices 
which did not involve slaughter of animals because such practices did 
not conflict with his fundamental principles. Thus Gautama emphasised 
the practice of morality and taught his followers to develop the virtues 
of purity, humility and charity. The Buddhist concept of these virtues 
is brought out in the thoughts of Hieun Tsang when he was about to 
be sacrificed to Goddess Durga by some robbers. He wished: ‘‘Let 
me return and be born here below that I may instruct and convert 
these men and cause them to practise themselves in doing good and 
giving up their evil deeds, and thus by diffusing far and wide the benefits 
of Dharma to give rest to all the world’. Gautama also preached: 
“Hatred meeting hatred is as therushing together of oil and flame. 
Hatred does not cease by meeting hatred, but by meeting love and 
kindness’’. ‘‘Let hatred be put out by love, as fire is put out by the gentle 
softness of water’. The conversation between Gautama and Eklochan, 
the reformed robber chief, reveals the Buddhist concept of love. Gautama 
asked: ‘*When they hear thee and are full of fury at the Doctrine, and 
curse thee and call thee such names as are not to be repeated, what 
wilt thou think, Eklochan?’” The disciple replied, “I shall think: 
‘These are men in whom is the cream of kindness and gentleness, as in 
the coconut is its sweet milk! For they speak only words of insult, 
they do not strike me with their hands or fling at me stones, such as my 
deeds have merited.” Then Gautama asked, ‘What if they shall then 
strike thee with their hands or fling at thee stones?”. Eklochan 
replied, ‘“‘I shall think: ‘These men are kind and friendly. They do 
not strike me with clubs and swords.’ Gautama further asked, “If 
they strike thee with clubs and swords?’ Eklochan replied, “ I shall 
think: ‘At least they do not kill me’’’. ‘And if they kill thee?” The 
disciple with all self-possession replied: ‘‘Then that will be the greatest 
kindness of all, and I shall think, ‘These men are my well-wishers, for 
with so little pain they set free Eklochan, the robber from this hateful 
body in which he did so many and so evil deeds.’”’ 


Right effort consists in controlling passions by suppressing evil 
impulses and revitalising the good. Such right effort will not be 
possible without right thinking, for, ‘“‘on the mind depends the Dharma, 
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on the practice of Dharma depends enlightenment”. Right meditation 
or Dhyana is the highest contemplation by which one loses oneself 
completely in truth and trains the mind to be in harmony with all 
things that exist. Gautama summarises the way to Nirvana thus: 
‘‘Faith is the seed I sow; devotion is the rain that fertilises it; modesty 
is the plough-shaft; the mind is the tie of the yoke; mindfulness is my 
plough-share and goad. ‘Truthfulness is the means to bind; tenderness 
to untie. Energy is my team and bullock. Thus this ploughing is 
effected, destroying the weeds of delusion. The harvest that it yields 
is the ambrosia fruit of Nirvana and by this ploughing all sorrow is 
brought to an end’’. 


The Buddha took from the common stock of Hindu philosophical 
thought the principles of Karma and Rebirth. Gautama, however, gave 
a new interpretation to this theory because he did not accept the Hindu 
concept of soul. According to him, beings pass into nothingness at 
death; but the passions generated by them take new life to satisfy 
the thirst for existence. This process will go on until the individual | 
completely overcomes the thirst for being. 


Thus Gautama presented a humane religion open to all and identi- 
cal with morality. Asoka, the great imperial saint, sums up the 
Buddhistic ethics thus: ““What is Dhamma? To eschew evil and follow 
after good; to be loving, true, pure in life and patient. This is 
Dhamma.”’ 


Buddhism and Pessimism: 


The teachings of the Buddha have been characterised by some as 
pessimistic. In analysing the causes of misery he no doubt over- 
emphasises the sufferings of Itfe and the emptiness of worldly pleasures. 
He wonders, ‘“‘How is there laughter, how is there joy, as the world 
is always burning?) Why do you not seek the light, ye who are 
surrounded by darkness? This body is wasted, full of sickness and 
frail; this heap of corruption breaks to pieces. Life indeed ends in 
death’. This emphasis on the predominance of misery over happiness 
_ is an assumption in all religions, for it offers a rational justification for 
man’s efforts to gain redemption. For example, in the Katha Upani- 
shad, Nachiketas, the aspirant after Brahma Vidya refused to accept 
Yama’s tempting offers of all kinds of earthly pleasures and asked, 
“Shall we be happy with these things, seeing thee??? While Gautama 
taught that life is a continous stream of misery, he never emphasise 
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that such suffering is an inevitable feature of life. The Buddha realised 
that all miseries are the result of ignorance which encourages people to 
mistake the impermanent pleasures for the real. He taught that if the 
beauty of life and the pleasures of the senses are transient, so must be 
the miseries of existence and the agonies of death. His teachings did 
not tend to destroy the hope of everlasting bliss or discourage 
efforts for progress. He exhorted his followers not to mourn or 
despair, but to fight against evil and to perfect human nature. He 
asks: “‘And yet what would I have gained by wailing and lamenting 
either for myself or for others? Would it have brought to mé any 
solace from my loneliness? Would it have been any help to those 
whom I have left? There is nothing that can happen tous, however 
terrible, however miserable, that can justify tears and lamentations 
and make them aught but a weakness’’. Further, well—directed suffer- 
ing is not purposeless for it perfects human nature and hastens the 
march towards Nirvana which is not a fall into the abyss of nothing- 
ness, but a consummation of a spiritual struggle, a state of unalloyed 
blessedness ‘‘full of confidence, peace, calm, bliss, happiness, delicacy, 
purity, freshness’. His robust optimism is well reflected in his 
message of hope to his followers: ‘‘What you deem happiness is 
unworthy of name. There are better things than this in store for you. 
There are treasures of happiness in store for you—pure, perfect, 
imperishable, real. These will be given to you freely if you will but 
win them for yourselves’’. 


Buddhism and Hinduism 


Buddhism, like Jainism, was a _revolt against polytheism and 
spiritual claims of certain classes. Therefore, within the order there 
was no place for caste and it was open to all irrespective of age or sex 
or social status. Thus, the Buddha struck a blow against all claims to 
spiritual superiority by right of birth. The Hindu way of salvation 
differed from that of the Buddhists. The Hindu laid great stress on 
sacrifices and rituals. He believed that all existencc was a maya and 
one would attain moksha when he realised this unreality. But Gautama 
set high value on purity of heart, sympathy and social duties. He, 
therefore, avoided the extreme asceticism of the Jains and condemned 
the formal rituals and animal sacrifices ef the Brahmans. In the 
words of Prof. Hopkins, “knowledge is wisdom to the Brahmans, 
asceticism is wisdom to the Jains, and love is wisdom to the Buddhists” 
The Buddha’s teachings were agnostic, He was unwilling to discuss 
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questions concerning the nature of God, soul, life after death, etc. 
Without formally denying the existence of God, he simply ignored 
Him. His concept of soul was also different from that of Hinduism 
which was theistic and indulged in abstract speculations about God and 
other problems. Hinduism was non-congregational, while Buddhism, 
- on the contrary, was congregational and monastic. Lastly, whereas the 
language of the Hindu scriptures was always Sanskrit that of the 
Buddhist was the vernacular of the particular locality. 


Gautama no doubt questioned the sanctity of the Vedas which 
came to be regarded more as a collection of authoritative texts than 
as embodying fundamental truths which could be explained and tested 
through life. But Buddhism was not in essence a new rebellious 
creed which repudiated the fundamental principles of Hinduism. 
The Buddha’s teachings were in a sense a logical development of the 
philosophical ideas embodied in Upanishads. “Many of the 
doctrines of the Upanishads are no doubt pure Buddhism, or rather 
Buddhism is on many points the consistent carrying out of the 
principles laid down in the Upanishads’? (Max Muller). The philo- 
sophy of the Upanishads was understood only by an enlightened few 
and had not spread to the masses. Gautama accepted its basic truths 
and tried to reorganise the Aryan society on a wider basis by 
emphasising the neglected truths and adapting them to suit the 
spiritual needs of his times. In fact he made an appeal for a holier 
living in the bosom of Hinduism of the Upanishads. For example, 
instead of organising a crusade against the caste system as such, he 
accepted the standpoint of the Upanishads and asserted that ‘“‘Not 
by birth is one a Brahman, nor by birth is one an outcaste; by deeds 
is one a Brahman, by deeds is one an outcaste’. According to 
the Buddha a true Brahman is one “who has removed all sinfulness, 
who is free from haughtiness, from impurity, self-restrained, an accom- 
plished master of knowledge, who has fulfilled the duties of holiness’’. 
In the same manner he was opposed only to the ugly and debased 
forms of worship and the spirit of barter and cajolery of idols 
behind the performance of sacrifices. Faith in the omnipotence of 
gods led to a belief in the futility of human endeavour without 
God’s grace and generated a feeling of despair, inaction and irres- 
ponsibility. The Upanishads exposed the hollowness of the prevail- 
ing superstitions, condemned the performance of cruel and mechanical 
sacrifices and protested against polytheism which corrupted and 
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debased human nature. Gautama completed the work of the Upa- 
nishads by emphasising the relentless operation of the Law of 
Karma and Rebirth which had been elaborated by the Upanishads. 
With the help of these principles he was able to re-establish the organic 
connection between virtue and happiness, demolish the prestige of 
Providence which had discouraged human action and destroyed the 
prevailing religious illusions. On the same principles he preached the 
gospel of self-help. He declared: ‘‘By oneself evil is done; by onself 
- one suffers; by oneself evil is left undone; by oneself one is purified. 
Purity and impurity belong to oneself; no one can purify another’’. 
Hence he told his disciples, ‘‘Be ye lamps unto yourselves; be a refuge 
to yourself; betake yourselves to no external refuge; hold fast as a 
refuge to the truth; look not for refuge to anyone besides yourself”’. 
Above all, the codes of duties of the Upanishads which emphasised 
good conduct, meditation, attainment of true wisdom and dispelling of 
ignorance are not different from those of Buddhism in essentials. 
Hence Hinduism and Buddhism may be considered as the two poles of 
Indian philosophy but they should never be regarded as poles apart in 
their fundamental principles. 


Jainism: 


Another ancient creed which was very much influenced by the 
prevailing religious atmosphere was Jainism. The Jains believe that 
their religion had been revealed to their Thirthankaras, the first of 
whom was Rishabha and the last and twenty-fourth was Mahavira. 
Thus Mahavira was not the founder of Jainism but was only a 
reformer and expounder of the teachings of his predecessors. 


Vardhamana Mahavira, the twenty-fourth Tirthankara of the Jains, 
was the son of Siddhartha who was the head of an important Kshatriya 
clan. His mother was the sister of one of the foremost menin the 
oligarchical government of the Lichchhavi tribe and his cousin was the 
queen of Bimbisara of Magadha. He thus belonged to a wealthy 
family and was well connected. The early life of Mahavira, as told by 
the Jains, bears a very close resemblance to that of the Buddha. In due 
time, Mahavira was married to Yasodha by whom he had a daughter. 
At the age of thirty, on the death of his parents, he renounced the 
world and joined the order founded by Parsvanatha. But, before two 
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years had elapsed the exclusiveness of the order which admitted only 
men of noble blood, disgusted him and induced him to leave it. He 
then became a Nirgrandha, discarded his clothes and for nearly ten 
years roamed about gathering followers for the new order he was 
organising. At the age of forty-two, he attained supreme knowledge, 
and in token of his spiritual victory called himself Mahavira, Jina, and 
Kevalin. During the remaining thirty years of his life he wandered 
through Magadha, Videha and Kosala, preaching his reformed faith. 
His high connections and noble birth enabled him to gather a large 
number of Kshatriya followers. He attained Nirvana at the age of 
seventy-two at Pava in Patna district. Dr. Smith, accepting the tradi- 
tional date, assigns 527 B.C. for the event, but many are inclined to 
accept 467 B. c. as the probable date. 


Mahavira’s Teachings : 


Mahavira’s aim in founding his religion was to show a way 
of salvation for people of all castes. Jainism, like the other religions 
of the world, tries to fix the relation between Man and the Universe 
and to offer practical solutions to the numerous problems arising 
out of that relationship. 


The Jains divided the things of the Universe into two categories— 
living (Jiva) and non-living (Ajiva). The principle of life which is 
distinct from the body, is the soul which can be perceived by intros- 
pection. The jivas'are infinite in number and they are all alike and 
eternal, retaining their individuality throughout without destroying them- 
selves or merging with other superior beings. Like a lamp which 
illumines the whole space whether placed in a small room or a large 
one, Jiva occupies the whole body according to the size of the physical 
body it inhabits. 


The ajiva, the lifeless substance on the other hand, lacks conscious- 
ness. It is of five kinds of which the first is matter (pudgala) which 
includes all that can be perceived by the senses, the sense organs, the 
physical mind, the Karmas etc. It constitutes the physical basis of the 
world and is capable of integration and disintegration and assuming 
innumerable forms and qualities. The material substances also possess 
the qualities of touch, taste, smell and colour. The smallest particles 
which combine to form substances and which cannot be further sub- 
divided are called atoms (anus). The atomic theory of the Jains forms 
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an important contribution to the science of physics. Matter is as real 
and eternal as the soul and its total quantity remains the same in the 
Universe. Dharma, (principle of motion,) adharma (the principle of rest) 
akasa (space) and kala (time) are also regarded as other forms of ajiva, 
the only difference being that matter has form, the other four have no 
form (arupa). 


The jiva, except in the final stage of liberation, is always in combi- 
nation with ajiva. This contact of the soul with matter results in 
Karma which retards the liberation and perfection of the soul and 
subjects it to the miseries of birth and death. The passions, which 
infect the soul and allow the influx of matter (asrava) which results in 
bondage, are anger, pride, greed and infatuation. ‘‘As heat can unite 
withiron and water with milk, so Karma unites with soul; and 
the soul so united with Karma is called a soul in bondage.’’ ‘‘That 
Jiva which through desire for outer things experiences pleasurable or 
painful states, loses his hold on self and gets bewildered and led by 
outer things. He becomes determined by the other’. It follows, 
therefore, that if the soul is to be liberated, the inflow of the matter 
must be checked and the matter with which the soul is mingled must be 
completely eliminated. 


This can be achieved by following the three jewels (triratna) of: 
right faith, right knowledge and right conduct. The cravings or 
passions flow from ignorance and therefore, right knowledge (Samyug- 
jnana) is of utmost importance. Right knowledge consists in a correct 
understanding of the teachings of the omniscient Tirthankaras. Right 
faith (samyug-darsana) is firm belief in the infallibility and competence 
of the teachers and right conduct (samyug-charitra) consists of strict 
observance of charity, chastity, renunciation of all worldly interests, 
honourable conduct like not stealing, not uttering falsehood and 
ahimsa or non-junjury which implies not only the negative act of 
abstention from all injury to life but positive kindness to all creation. 
The Jains believe that all things, moving and non-moving including 
plants and even invisible things like the smallest particles of the 
elements of earth, fire, water and wind are endowed with soul and 
are moving towards the same goal. If every soul, however lowly, 
can become as great as any other soul, then soul in all forms become 
sacred; consquently, respect for life wherever found, must be recog- 
nised as a sacred duty. This ideal reminds one of Coleridge’s famous 
lines : 
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He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small; . 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.”’ 


Like Hinduism, Jainism is based upon the dogmas of Transmigra- 
tion of Soul and Karma. It was asserted that so long as Atman was 
bound by Karma, it must undergo birth, and hence the only way of 
ending the cycle of births was to destroy Karma. Like Hinduism, it 
recognised the efficacy of asceticism in destroying Karma, but it was 
considered inadequate. Therefore, Mahavira advocated rigorous asce- 
ticism, self-mortification, starvation and torture. Thus, as Hopkins 
remarks, “Mahavira made the way to salvation shorter, but he did 
not make it easier for the masses.” 


By faithfully following the triratna the jiva becomes ablaze with 
omniscience, destroys the veil of ignorance and attains perfect, super- 
sensual and infinite bliss. It becomes free from the effects of Karma. 
‘Just as when a Seed is totally burnt no sprout comes forth, so also 
when the seed in the form of Karma is burnt, there is no more worldly 
existence.’’ This stage of the perfect one (arhatship) corresponds to 
the Buddhist Nirvana and Hindu Jivanmukti and can be attained only 
through self-exertion and self-help. 


Jainism is atheistic in the sense that it does not believe in a sup- 
reme God as the Creator and Lord of all things. Birth, development 
and death of the things of the Universe are explained by the doctrines 
of indefiniteness of being and inter-action of substances and are not 
the result of mere accidents. The Jains believe, ‘‘There can be no 
destruction of things that do exist, nor can there be creation of things 
out of nothing. Coming into existence and ceasing to exist things have 
become of their attributes and modes’. A blind faith in the divine 
will renders all scientific and philosophic enquiry futile because it will 
be a repudiation of the fundamental Law of Universal Causation. In a 
choatic world governed by the whims and caprices of God, fire might 
cool one day and water might burn on another day. Again, if it is 
argued that everything that exists must have a cause, then the self- 
sustaining creator himself cannot be uncaused and thus there would 
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be an endless regress or argument in a cycle. Acharya Jinasena sums 
up the arguments thus: ‘If God created the Universe, where was He 
before creating it? If He was not in space, where did He localise the 
Universe? How coulda formless or immaterial substance like God 
create a world of matter? If the material is to be taken as existing, why 
not suppose the world to be itself self-existing...... ? Is God self- 
sufficient? If Heis, He need not have created the world. If He is not, 
like an ordinary potter, He would be incapable of the task, since, by 
hypothesis, only a perfect being could produce it. If God created the 
world as a mere play of his will, it would be making God childish. If 
God is benevolent and if He has created the world out ofhis grace, He 
would not have brought into existence misery as well as felicity’. 


Though they denied the existence of Gods, they believed in Arhats. 
who, having conquered all Karmas, attain perfection, acquire divine 
qualities and enjoy the divine bliss of liberation. They become omni-. 
scient supreme souls who act as beacon lights for spiritual aspirants. 
Contemplation of the divine qualities of liberated souls hastens the 
pilgrim’s progress by generating the hope that his endeavours also. 
would be crowned with similar spiritual triumphs. But there is no room 
for bakti or worship in the sense of supplicating for mercy or pardon. 
The Arhats who are free from all emotions or connections with 
wordly affairs are utterly indifferent to all that happens in the world. 
They do not respond to prayers or lend a helping hand to the strug- 
gling spiritual aspirants, and the best way of worshipping them is to 
follow their example and advice. Jainism in this respect is a religion 
of self-help and preaches, ‘‘Man, thou art thine own friend; why 
wishest thou for a friend beyond thyself?” 


A unique contribution of Mahavira to Jaina metaphysics is the 
Syadvada or the doctrine of relative pluralism as against the extreme 
absolutism of the Vedantins and pluralism of the Buddhists. The 
Vedantin asserts that the only reality is the Atman and all else are 
mere illusions. The various phenomena are only manifestations of 
the Atman just as for example, such entities as the pot, jug, cup, doll 
etc. are only clay under various names and shapes. The Buddhists on 
the other hand argued that such a permanent entity is just a specula- 
tion and man’s knowledge is confined to changing phenomena of 
growth, decay and death. The Jains declare that beings are complex 
and the infinite qualities of a thing cannot be predicated in one state- 
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ment. Allstatements are only hypothetical and can express only a 
part of the truth. Everything must be considered in four different 
aspects of matter, space, time and nature. -This manner of speaking 
of a thing synthetically and from different points of view is called 
Syadvada. The various possibilities of such statements are analysed 
under seven heads (sapta-bhangi). This underlying principle of Syad- 
vada developed a catholic outlook among the Jains and made them 
view other philosophical systems as different possible interpretations 
of the Universe from different points of view. Again since reality is 
multiform and ever-changing nothing can exist at all times and in all 
ways and places. Under such conditions blind adherence to an 
inflexible creed appears to be the height of folly. It thus developed a 
spirit of endless scientific enquiry and a readiness to abandon the 
discredited hypotheses and accept new ones. 


The Jain Sangha consisted of monks and lay followers of both 
sexes. ‘‘This organic social bond is a master stroke of Mahavira’s 
genius for organisation. In prosperity and adversity the clergy enjoyed 
the unstinted support of the laity’ (R. Sathianathaier). The lay 
followers who followed the triratnas could not attain the id 
goal but could go a long way towards it. 


Jainism and Hinduism : 


Mahavira’s aim was to show a way of salvation to people 
of all castes. He preached the democratic principle of equality of 
man and taught that asceticism could be practised by all. But, 
Hinduism reserved the privilege of entering the order of sanyasis only 
to the people of higher castes and the other people were denied 
chances of attaining moksha. There was also a reaction against ela- 
borate and costly rituals and killing of animals for sacrifices was 
forbidden. The Jains went to the extremes and practised Ahimsa to 
the point of seeming to be ridiculous. But Hinduism, on the other 
hand, attached great importance to empty rituals and considered them 
powerful enough to bind even gods. Jainism was atheistic in so far 
as it denied the existence of the divine creative spirit. Jainism was 
congregational while Hinduism was not. 


Mahavira denied the sanctity of the Vedas and did not believe in 
the existence of the supreme God as the creator of the universe. The 
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gods were regarded as subordinate to a perfect saint and as mere tools 
for working out the fruits of Karma. 


The sacred language of the Hindus was Sanskrit, while the Jains 
used the vernaculars of the locality. The Hindu believes that Jeeva 
attains moksha when it gets absorbed into the Great Soul. But the 
Jains, who do not believe in the Universal Soul, assert that ,each 
soul remains single and independent. 


But, as Mrs. Stevenson rightly remarks, ‘It must always be re- 
membered that Jainism, though a rebellious daughter, is none the less 
a daughter of Brahmanism.’’ The two fundamental assumptions of 
Hinduism, namely, the theories of Karma and Transmigration of Soul, 
are accepted by the Jains. Both of them attach importance to asceti- 
cism asa means of attaining moksha. The leading beliefs of the 
Hindus are still held by the Jains, and in many respects Jainism stands 
nearer to Hinduism than to Buddhism. We can, therefore, conclude 
with Prof. Hopkins that ‘‘Jainism represents a theological mean bet- 
ween Brahmanism and Buddhism.” 


Jainism and Buddhism: 


The fundamental principles of Jainism resemble the doctrines 
of Buddhism so much that Jainism wasfor a long time 
considered -by some modern scholars as only another version of 
Buddhism.- Both were rebellious sects not against Hinduism in its 
essence, but against the traditional polytheism and the undesirable 
elements that had crept into the Hindu religion. Both were opposed 
to the caste system as it was practised, but in actual practice found it 
impossible to completely eliminate it. Both accepted the doctrines 
of Karma and Rebirth. The two religions regarded existence as an evil 
and tried to suggest a path leading to salvation. Both Mahavira and 
Gautama belonged to the Kshatriya clan and their original teachings 
were practical rather than philosophical. Both asserted the equality of 
man and therefore made a wider appeal to universality. 


But the fundamental differences cannot be overlooked and the 
similarities were mainly due to common inspiration from the Upani- 
shads and the circumstances under which they were developed. 
Whereas the Buddha avoided all the metaphysical discussions of the 
Brahmans, the Jains preserved them. Buddhism developed a much 
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more independent existence both as a philosophy and as a religion 
and in course of time so adapted itself to the needs of foreigners 
that it nearly died out in the land of its birth while it acquired a 
new life in foreign lands. Jainism gave the laity a prominent place 
while Buddhism relied mainly on the organised Sangha. Jain teachings 
laid stress on the doctrine that man’s personality consisted of both 
material and spiritual essence and that the soul would attain Nirvana 
when it rids itself of all Karma and the material body. But according 
to the Buddha, man had no soul and a person attained Nirvana when he 
left nothing behind to suffer sin. There was also difference in the 
method of attaining the final goal. Mahavira advocated an extreme 
type of self-torture and some Jains even ridiculed the Buddhists as 
given to luxury. Even the emphasis on ahimsa was carried too far. 
But Gautama realised that asceticism was not the way to peace and 
advocated his middle path. Such instances of deep-rooted differences 
can be easily multiplied. In fact, there is no resemblance between 
the two systems except in regard to such matters as are common to 
Hindu philosophy from which most of the fundamental teachings of 
the two reformers ware derived. : 


Conclusion : 


It will be seen from the above account that the teachings of 
Vardhamana Mahavira and Gautama Buddha are of permanent value 
and universal import. They have acquired special fragrance and 
topical interest in the troubled world of to-day. Man has gained com- 
plete mastery over the forces of nature before acquiring the wisdom to 
use the new power ina humane manner. The absence of ethical 
values, absolute callousness to human sufferings, faith in one’s own 
infallibility born of self-righteousness, and above all, power politics and 
prostitution of scientific knowledge for perfecting weapons of destruc- 
tion, are all pointing towards the inevitable annihilation of man and 
his culture.” In this hour of crisis for humanity the teachings of 
these prophets.of practical ethics based on non-violence, peace and 
love seem to be the only hope of mankind. 


CHAPTER 8 


FOREIGN INVASIONS 


The Persian Conquest: 


It was almost an obsession with many historians of India that our 
country had been living in splendid isolation uninfluenced by other 
countries. But modern researches have exploded this myth and have 
produced evidences of long and intimate contacts with foreign countries 
from time immemorial. One such country was Persia. The Vedas, 
the Avesta, traditional accounts and archaeological discoveries point to 
a continued connection between India’and Persia from very early times. 
But such contacts were commercial and cultural and not political. 


Political connection was first established about the middle of the 
sixth century B.C. as a result of the expansion of the Persian empire 
under the great emperor, cyrus, who is believed to have led an expedi- 
tion against India and conquered Afghanistan, Bactria and Gandhara. 
Sometime later, Darius, the successor of Cyrus, extended further the 
bounds of the Persian empire and the Punjab and Sind were annexed. 
Darius sent Skylax, a native of aryanda to explore the river Indus. 
The expedition started from Gandhara sailed down the Indus to its 
mouth and returned to the country. He probably won by force of 
arms all the territories of the Indus basin. When Darius reorganised the 
empire, his Indian possessions formed the twentieth satrapy. India paid 
an enormous tribute of 350 talents of gold, amounting to more than 
one million sterling. During the reign of Xerxes, Indian troops formed a 
division of his army which invaded Greece and shared with Mardonius 
the shame of defeat at Plataea in 476 B.c. After the battle of Cunaxa, the 
Persian empire declined rapidly. The Indian princes gradually asserted 
their independence and ceased to pay any tribute. It is not possible 
to say how long the Persians held India. Dr. W.W. Tarn believes 
that the empire should have been lost during the years 405 to 358 B. Cc. 
in the reign of Artaxerxes II. 


Persian Influence: 


The long contact with Persia naturally led to results beneficial to 
both the countries. Besides giving an impetus to commerce with the 
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West, this contact facilitated an exchange of ideas with other countries 
which should have been to their mutual advantage. It brought India 
into touch with the Greeks and prepared the way for Alexander’s 
invasion after the overthrow of the Persian empire. The Persian scribes 
introduced into India a new form of writing called the Kharoshthi 
script. : 


The example of the great Persian empire is wrongly believed by 
some scholars to have given birth to the idea of unification of 
Northern India and suggested the system of administration by pro- 
vinces. Even the royal roads running through the Mauryan dominions 
are supposed to have been copied from Persia. We learn from 
Megasthenes that the Mauryan emperor Chandragupta lived in Persian 
style. The hair-washing ceremony, the seclusion observed by kings 
and the employment of women bodyguards are supposed to have 
been due to Persian influence. Asoka’s plan of spreading the Dharma 
by means of inscriptions on rocks might have been borrowed from 
Persian practice. But “these similarities might be better explained 
with reference to a common heritage than by the hypothesis of borrow- 
ing. We should not seek for a foreign origin unless and until we have 
examined the Indian side of the evidence and failed to find an 
indigenous explanation.” 


In architecture the Persian influence was considered to be most 
striking. Dr. D. B. Spooner tried to prove that the Mauryan 
palace and other buildings were modelled on the palace of Darius and 
were most probably the work of Persians. He claimed that Chandra- 
gupta was a Parsi and that Kautilya, the Buddha and the Nandas were 
Persians. In short, we must refer to the Mauryan epoch as “a 
Zoroastrian period’? of Indian History. These astounding theories 
have been discredited and rejected by scholars. According to H. G. 
Rawlinson, the Buddhist architecture of Asoka with its bell capital 
shows many traces of Persian influence. But E.B. Havell disputes this 
theory and says that the capital represents an inverted lotus which is 
characteristic of Indian art and not a bell. He argues further that 
the few suggestions of Persian influence are to be explained by consi- 
dering the common origin of the Indo-Aryan and Persian art. 


-Alexander’s Invasion of India: 


Alexander’s great victory at Arabela in 330 B.c. shattered the 
Persian empire and Marathon had been avenged. It was now open to 
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him to regain the Indian satrapy as the heir to Darius III and to punish 
the Indians for the support they had rendered to Xerxes in his war 
against the Greeks. He had by now developed a passion for extending 
his rule over all the known regions of the world, and, according to the 
geographical conception of the age, the Eastern boundary of the world lay 
to the Eastern side of India. Alexander believed that by conquering 
India he would be reaching the Eastern bounds of the world. Mean- 
while, reports about the fabulous wealth of India and the marvels to 
be seen beyond the Indus had spread thanks to the works of Herodotus 
and other writers. Alexander had acquired a spirit of geographical 
enquiry and passion for natural history from his master Aristotle. He 
now decided to explore the unknown regions. Above all, he wanted 
to surpass the mythical exploits of Heracles and king Cyrus of Persia 
by subduing India, 


Alexander began the invasion in November 327 B.c. He despatched 
the main body of the army through the Khyber Pass while he marched 
North to safeguard his communications by subduing the wild tribes 
living in the mountain regions of Citral. He then joined his army 
and crossed the Indus at Attock in 326 B. Cc. and proceeded to Taxila, 
the largest town in Northern India. 


At this time, there was rivalry between Ambhi, the ruler of Taxila, 
and the king of the ancient Puru tribe whom the Greeks called Poros. 
The Puru king was the most powerful monarch and was in posses- 
sion of the Punjab and the king of Taxila was afraid of him.  There- 
fore, long before the advance of Alexander towards the banks of 
the Indus, jealousy and fear of his rival induced the king of Taxila to 
send envoys to the Greek invader seeking his help to crush his rival. 
On arriving at Taxila, Alexander was received well by the king with 
generous presents and all marks of subordination. This was followed 
by the submission of Abhisara, another chief of the adjoining districts 
of Hazara and Kashmir. 


Alexander then marched South to meet Poros who had defiantly 
refused submission. When he arrived near the river Jhelum, he found 
the army of Poros ready to offer battle. The river was in full floods 
and Alexander could not cross the river in the face of the attacks from 
the enemy. After waiting in vain for several days, Alexander took 
his enemy by surprisee One stormy night, stationing a part of his 
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army before the enemy’s camp, he marched stealthily to a sharp bend 
of the river and crossed over to the other bank. He then madea 
sudden attack on the army of Poros. The Indians fought valiantly 
but could not stand the attack of the Greek cavalry and the terrified 
elephants added to the confusion. Poros was defeated and taken pri- 
soner. But the majestic personality, dignified bearing and the truly 
royal spirit of the captive king moved the heart of the Greek conqueror 
who reinstated him in his kingdom. 


After the battle of Jhelum there was no power in Northern India 
to oppose Alexander. The Greek general, after founding two cities to 
mark the site of his great victory, moved to the banks of the Chenab 
beyond which lay the territory of another Poros. The Puru king fled on 
the approach of the Greek army. Alexander then crossed the Ravi and 
marched along Southern Kashmir through the territories inhabited by 
a tribe called Kathaioi. The town of Sagala was sacked. A Kathaioi, 
king by name Saubhuti submitted and entertained the Macedonian king 
with great splendour. Alexander then marched to the banks of the 
Beas. He now heard of the power and riches of the Nanda ruler 
and he planned to attack him. But the great conqueror received 
a check from his own soldiers who, home-sick and weary of war and 
ceaseless exertion, refused to advance any further. The proud world 
conqueror was helpless and was obliged to pass orders for return. In 
order to mark the farthest point of his advance in India he created 
twelve huge altars on the banks of the river and dedicated them to 
twelve Greek gods. He brought about a reconciliation between 
Ambhi and Poros and appointed Poros to be the king of the conquered 
territories between the Jhelum and the Chenab while the territories 
between the Indus and the Jhelum were given to Ambhi. 


The memorable retreat began in the autumn of 326 B.c. The fleet 
sailed down the river while the army, divided into two divisions, followed 
it along the two banks. The passage was fiercely contested by power- 
ful tribes like the Malavas (Malloi), Kshudrakas (Oxydrakoi) and 
Mushikas whom he defeated after hard fighting. In one of these fights 
with the Malavas he nearly lost his life. He built cities at suitable 
places along the river, one of them being Patala at the head of the 
Indus delta where he wanted to build a naval station. After exploring 
the mouth of the Indus, Alexander divided his army and sent one por- 
tion through the Bolan Pass while he himself with a part of his force 
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advanced through the waterless tracts of Gedrosia. The remaining 
force he sent under Nearchos with orders to meet the main body at the 


head of the Persian Gulf. Thus ended Alexander’s expedition against 
India. 


Results: 


Alexander’s campaign was, from a soldier’s point of view, a mar- 
vellous success and a great triumph of skilled generalship, masterly 
strategy and scientific organisation. But it did not result in any per- 
manent annexation because his premature and sudden death destroyed 
the fruits of his brilliant enterprise. Barely three years had passed 
before the Indians succeeded in destroying his garrisons and driving out 
his officers. The colonies which he established led to no important 
results unlike those he founded in other countries. Thus, as Dr. Smith 
observes, the campaign ‘‘was in actual effect no more than a_ brilliantly 
successful raid on a gigantic wie which left upon India no mark save 
the horrid scars of bloody war.’ 


But it had one important political result. As Havell says: ‘The 
brilliant feat of arms by which Alexander partially archieved his 
purpose is important in Indian history as an incident leading up to 
the foundation of the Mauryan empire.”’ The fear of another foreign 
invasion coupled with the belief that it would be almost impossible to 
resist it without union gave the stimulus for union under one powerful 
ruler. It also helped the cause of Indian unity by destroying the 
power of the small states of North-Western India in the same way as 
the incursions of the Danes facilitated the union of the English nation 
under Wessex ending the supremacy of Northumbria and Mercia. 
Thus, as Raychaudhuri observes, ‘If Ugrasena Mahapadma was the 
precursor of Chandragupta Maurya in the East, Alexander was the 
forerunner of that empire in the North-west.” 


The economic results of the invasion were not negligible. — It 
destroyed the wall of separation between East and West and the con- 
tact thus established lasted for a long time. Four lines of communi- 
cation were now opened and a great stimulus was given for trade bet- 
ween India and Western Asia. It is also believed that the introduction 
of scientific coinage on Greek model was another direct result of this 
invasion. 
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Prof. K. V. Rangaswamy Iyengar believes that the Indians learnt 
from the invaders some useful political and military lessons. Buta 
closer examination reveals the fact that in military science the Indians 
showed no inclination to profit by the lessons taught by Alexander. 
The kings of Hindustan continued the orthodox Indian methods of 
warfare and never mastered the “shock tactics’? for which Alexander’s 
cavalry was justly famous. Dr. Smith and some other scholars assert 
that Alexander’s campaigns proved the superiority of European general- 
ship and discipline. But this seems to be groundless because Alexander 
had to face difficulties in India which he had not experienced before. 
He had to ‘“‘steal’’ a victory over Poros much against his boasted princi- 
ple and hedid not measure strength with ‘the powerful Magadhan 
army. 


As was to be expected, the contact between the Indians and the 
Greeks led to exchange of ideas and some scholars assert that ‘‘what- 
ever Hellenistic elements in Indian civilisation can be detected, were 
all direct consequences of Alexander’s invasion.”’ Alexander was not 
a destructive invader like Chengiz Khan or Tamerlane. He was a born 
explorer ever thirsting for knowledge, and he caused the country he 
traversed to be thoroughly surveyed. There were also eminent Greek 
scientists and literary men in Alexander’s train and through them there — 
was a great increase of European knowledge of India. But the influence 
of Greek culture on India was not very profound.  Alexander’s pre- 
mature death at the age of thirty-three nipped his great hellenising ex- 
periments inthe bud. The delicate and extremely diffiult task of 
healing and hellenising could not be achieved during his short stay of 
nearly one and a half years mostly spent in fighting. The Indians had 
their own well-developed civilisation and were in no mood to sit at 
the feet of the Yavana conquerors to take from them lessons in culture. 
Thus, the foregoing review would show that the exaggerated views on 
the effects of Alexander’s brilliant raid should be modified and that 
India, even after this event, pursued her own independent line of deve- 
lopment in almost all fields of national activity. 


CHAPTER 9. 


CONDITION OF NORTH INDIA BETWEEN 
600 AND 350 B. C. 


Administration : 


The sacred books of the Buddhists and Jains as well as the Hindu 
Dharmasastras give us very interesting glimpses of the social and 
economic condition of Northern India during the three centuries pre- 
ceding the accession of Chandragupta Maurya. The Greek accounts 
are also important as furnishing information about the Indus country 
which, being the stronghold of Brahmanism, was left unnoticed in the 
sacred books of the new faiths. 


The political condition of Northern India with its numerous 
states resembled very much the political situation in contemporary 
Greece. Significantly enough, these states are referred to as peoples and 
not as countries as it is done now. This, as Prof. Rhys Davids points 
out, shows that the main idea in the minds of the people was still 
tribal and not geographical. Monarchy was the norm, but kingship 
was not of the same type. Some of them were Ekarat or sole monarch 
while some in the Indus delta left the administration of the country to 
a Senate or an Assembly of Elders and only led the army in war. In 
some cities like Patala in the Indus delta there was dual kingship as 
in Sparta. Kingship was normally hereditary, but cases of election 
were not unknown, though the choice was usually limited to members 
of the royal family. “The Kshatriyas no longer retained the monopoly 
of kingship and the Nandas, one of the most powerful dynasties of 
this period, were of Sudra extraction. The kings, in spite of their wide 
powers, could not be autocratic and carried on the administration 
with the help of a Sabha consisting of princes and military chiefs. 
In some tribes, the Sabha developed into a national assembly which 
was attended by all the clansmen. There were instances of tyrannical 
Kings being driven out of the kingdom. Among the officials of the 
state, the Purohita was of special importance. A Sutra work’ speaks 
of one individual serving as the State Purohita of the kingdoms of 
Kasi, Kosala and Videha, and this ‘“‘Eka-Purohita was the priestly 
counterpart of the warrior eka-rat”. Insome states, the Purohita was 
over-shadowed by the Senapati. ‘The most important feature of the 
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administrative development of the period under review was the rise 
of a class of high officials styled Mahamatras, who were unknown to 
the Vedic texts and gradually tend to disappear after the Maurya and 
Satavahana periods.” They had various important duties like looking 
after general affairs, administration of justice, care of the army, survery 
of land for taxation purposes, etc. The administration of justice 
was still an important duty of the Kings, but much of the judicial 
work was delegated to judges. There was a hierarchy of tribunals and 
cases were decided according to a “Book of Precedents.”’ Trials by 
ordeal were also in vogue. 


An important change in the military organisation was the gradual 
introduction of an elephant force asa part of the army. The later 
epics refer to the navy and Greek historians speak of expert Indian 
sailors in the service of the Macedonians. ‘It is not improbable that 
the rulers of the deltaic regions maintained small fleets even before 
the organisation of a big naval department by the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty.” The army was well organised and the Greek 
writers praised the Indians as being far superior to bs other Asiatics 


in fighting. 


Monarchy was not the only form of government and there were 
different types of republics like those of the Videhans, the Sakyas, 
the Moriyas, the Lichchhavis, etc. Some of these were tribal oligarchies 
while some had a democratic constitution. Some of them were soverei- 
gn and independent while a few of them owed allegiance to an external 
authority and enjoyed some measure of local autonomy. These re- 
publics had a public assembly of the people to carry on the administra- 
tive and some important judicial acts. Prof. Rhys Davids holds that 
the procedure generally adopted was not by voting on a motion as 
in modern parliaments and that the points at issue were either accepted 
unanimously or referred to acommittee of arbitration. Besides this 
Central Assembly, there were local parishads in important places. The 
executive functions were carried on by a chief called Rajan or a group 
of chiefs assisted by a number of other officers like vice-consul, com- 
mander of the forces, treasurer, etc. The Rajans were elected by the 
people and resembled the Roman Consul or the Greek Archon. 


Economic Condition: 


A study of the Jatakas, as Prof. Rhys Davids points out, gives the 
lie to the facile assumption of some Western scholars that ancient 
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Indian was more spiritual than economic. The people lived mostly in 
villages and town life attracted chiefly the aristocratic and commer- 
cial classes. The basis of rural economy was the system of village 
committee of landowners or peasant proprietors. The pastures, wood- 
lands and arable lands outside, were held in common by the whole 
community and none was permitted to alienate in any manner his share 
without the consent of the fellow citizens or the village council. Besides 
agriculture, the chief trades and occupations of a fairly advanced 
society were in existence. No stigma was associated with the pursuit 
of agriculture, and Brahman and Kshatriya farmers were not uncommon. 
. Trades and crafts were usually hereditary and were slowly becoming 
subcastes. Hence, there was considerable specialisation, division of 
labour, localisation and corporate activity. Naturally, proficiency 
in industrial arts was of a high order. The principal traders were 
organised in guilds (Srenis) each under a headman (Pramukha) or 
elder or chief. We also hear of the Supreme Chief, Deputy-Chief 
and also of Bhandagarika ‘“‘who combined the post of State Trea- 
surer with supreme headship over all the Srenis.’’ The corporate 
activity of the people is also seen in the execution of works of public 
utility like digging tanks, cutting canals and constructing roads and 
buildings. 


Barter was being slowly replaced by metallic currency ‘“‘carrying 
well-understood and generally accepted exchange value’’. Money-lending 
was regarded:as an honest profession. and credit instruments were also 
in use. Taxes were paid in kind and these grains were stored up in 
royal granaries to be used in times of famine and for feeding armies. 
Partnerships, both permanent and temporary, were common. There 
was extensive and prosperous external trade with the Malay world, 
Ceylon and even Babylon. Internal trade was equally flourishing and 
good and safe roads connected the various important commercial 
centres. 


Social Life: 


With the expansion of the Aryans and the rise of the rival sects of 
Buddhism and Jainism there arose a wider diversity and rigidity of 
social conditions. Though the superiority of the priestly class was 
generally emphasised, the rise of the Buddha and the Jina increased the 
prestige of the Kshatriyas in North-East India, and the nobility enjoyed 
greater esteem than the Brahmans till the fourth century when the rise 
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of the Sudra dynasty of the Nandas reduced the prestige of both the 
priests and the nobles. This period also witnessed the rise of the fifth 
class of Chandalas which had for centuries been both a curse and a 
disgrace to Hindu society. Though social distinctions were becom- 
ing rigid, it was generally emphasised that character and not birth 
should be regarded as the test of caste. Intermarriages between the 
various castes were not uncommon and there was also freedom of 
choice of occupations without losing caste. 


Mr. Altekar believes that this period opened the chapter of the 
degradation of women whose subordination to men is expressed in 
unequivocal and unblushing language. But, at the same time, pro- 
tection was offered against the tyranny of husbands and the develop- 
ment of the concept of Stridhana improved their financial position. 
Remarriage of widows was condemned, though Niyoga was tolerated. 
Sati was not unknown. Their education was generally neglected. Yet 
some of them gained great reputation for their wide knowledge and 
some of the Buddhist nuns were the reputed authors of the Psalms of 
the Sisters (Therigatha). 


Religion : 


The grand spiritual revolt of Gautama and Vardhamana caused 
a stir among the orthodox Hindus and old ideas changed yielding 
place to new. Popular cults and beliefs were accepted by the 
upper classes and some humanitarian and theistic movements gather- 
ed force thanks to the development of free speculation and growth 
of scepticism about cruel sacrifices and barren rituals. There was 
a new emphasis on ahimsa and renunciation of worldly things. 
These ideas were spread widely by the wandering ascetics who 
were increasing in numbers and popularity. This was also the 
period of the rise of Vaishnavism and Saivism, the two popular cults 
which swayed the imagination of the masses in later years. ‘Thus 
a new theism based on old ideas confronted the heterodox novelty of 
Buddhism and Jainism.’’ Hinduism was further strengthened by the 
editing ,of the Sutras. But the tendency of the authors of these works 
was on the whole “‘illiberal and puritanical, contrasting sharply with 
the practices of the Vedic epoch; their keynote is restraint rather than 
freedom.” Jainism and Buddhism also made steady progress thanks 
to the patronage of kings, their liberal doctrines and untiring efforts of 
the founders and their disciples, 
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Education and Art: 


Taxila became a great centre of education both secular and reli- 
gious. It was frequented by numerous scholars from different parts 
of the country who received advanced instructions in various subjects. 
It is believed that Panini, the great grammarian, Kautilya, the famous 
politician, and even Chandragupta, the founder of the Mauryan dynasty 
developed under its academic atmosphere. The progress of Buddhism 
gave a powerful impetus to religious architecture. Stone buildings 
came into vogue and the earliest of these were the Buddhist Stupas or 
Chaityas which were raised over the relics of the Buddha and holy 
men. 


Thus the period under review is one of intense activity in many 
fields when progressive ideas were influencing the actions of the people 
at large. But the most interesting feature was the growth of corporate 
life and communal ideas. We can therefore conclude with K. P. 
Jayaswal that ‘‘in post-Vedic times national life...... expressed itself into 
various self-governing institutions, and in doing so it really carried 
forward the Vedic traditions of communal institutions.” 


CHAPTER 10 


: THE MAURYAN EPOCH 
Sources : 


The historian of the Mauryan period has the advantage of having 
abundant, authentic and varied sources of information and these may 
be roughly classified as literary and archaeological. Of these, the 
Puranas and the Buddhist and Jain chronicles record ancient Indian 
historical traditions regarding the Mauryas. In spite of the numerous, 
unnatural, mutually conflicting and fictitious accounts they are highly 
valuable as supplying bits of information regarding the overthrow of 
the Nandas and about the life and activities of the Mauryan emperors. 


One of the most important contemporary records is the Arthasastra 
which is a remarkable treatise on the art of government. In the words 
of the author himself, it deals with ‘‘the means of acquiring and main- 
taining the earth.’’ This work is generally attributed to Kautilya, the 
famous minister of Chandragupta. Its range is encyclopaedic and 
deals in a comprehensive manner about the art of government and 
allied topics. It gives a complete description of the polity existing at 
the time, its fiscal system, its law, its social systems, inter-state law 
diplomacy and many other topics. It consists of fifteen books divided 
into hundred and fifty chapters and is compiled inthe form of Sutras 
and commentaries. This book is based on many previous works on the 
subject, and the views of Purva Acharyas are quoted and discussed in 
full. In short, it is remarkable for its completeness, and we will have 
to wait till the time of Ain-i-Akbari to find a parallel. It is a purely 
secular work on political science and disproves the old theory of 
Western scholars that the Indians were moved only by the things of the 
other world. But it issaid that one bad feature about the book is 
that it advocates even immoral means to achieve political success and 
supports the doctrine that the end justifies the means. He is therefore 
regarded as the Indian Machiavelli. Some scholars, however, dispute 
this theory. Some goto the extent of asserting that ‘‘even the 


sage Buddha would not but have given similar advice had he written 
the Arthasastra’’, 


Another important literary source is the ancient political drama 
known as Mudrarakshasa written by Visakhadatta. It is devoted 
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entirely to politics and is regarded as the best historical drama in 
Sanskrit literature. It is suggested that this play must have been com- 
posed in the fifth century during the time of Chandragupta HW. Though 
written many centuries after the event, itis based on accurate infor- 
mation and genuine historical tradition. It is important as giving very 
interesting. accounts about the imperial position of the Nandas, the part 
played by Chandragupta and his famous minister in the war of indepen- 
dence which followed the death of Alexander, and the great Mauryan 
revolution at Magadha. It also gives some details about the adminis- 
trative system and throws some light on the origin of Chandragupta 
and his relationship to the Nanda king. In short, this work 
has been of immense use to the historians of the Mauryan dynasty 
in settling many controversial points. 


Besides these indigenous literary sources, there are also a number 
of foreign references to India. The companions of Alexander have 
left behind their accounts of Alexander’s Indian expedition. One of 
the greatest discoveries in Indian chronology is the identification of the 
Greek name Sandracottos with the Indian name Chandragupta. We 
are told that Chandragupta as a young man met Alexander and _ this 
synchronism enables us to fix the date of accession of the Mauryan 
King. This date is therefore regarded as the ‘“sheet-anchor of Indian 
chronology.” 7 


The writings of the companions of Alexanderare supplemented by 
those of the European ambassadors who were sent by the Hellenistic kings 
to India in the third century B. c. The most important of them was 
Megasthenes who was sent as an envoy to the court of Chandragupta 
about 302 B. c. by Seleukos Nikator. The envoy stayed for a consider- 
able time at the capital city of Pataliputra and employed his leisure 
hours in compiling his Indica so that “She might hand down to posterity 
a faithful account of what he saw there.’ This work is believed to 
have consisted of four books. But unfortunately, not even one book 
is available, and we have only quotations given by other writers from 
the original. Eventhis fragmentary account is so full and detailed that 
‘“‘the reader is more minutely informed in many respects concerning the 
the institutions of Chandragupta than he is of any Indian sovereign 
until the date of Akbar.’? He was very often misled by erroneous 
information received from others and his accounts, therefore, abound 
in impossibilities and fantastic details, but he is generally reliable when 
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he records what he actually saw. His description of Pataliputra, the 
royal court, administration of the city, the army and the officers of the 
state are trustworthy and agree wonderfully with what we gather from 
other Indian sources. Even in ancient times, the truth of his statements 
was generally accepted and Arrian calls him “a trustworthy person.” 
But Pliny and Strabo, disgusted with falsehoods, called him a liar. In 
modern times, there is a tendency to minimise the importance of the 
work of Megasthenes. Some scholars like Profs. Jolly and Rama- 
chandra Dikshitar see in the Indica a tendncy to idealise and to ascribe 
to India institutions which he had seen in other countries. They 
believe that his stay in the city of Pataliputra should;have been short 
and his ignorance of language must have been a serious handicap. 
Further, it is held that even the quotations by the various authors 
should not be regarded as accurate or full. It is, therefore, concluded 
that the work of Megasthenes is inferior in historical value to the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and the great Arabian works of 
Alberuni. But, as pointed out before, archaeological and indigenous 
literary evidences have completely vindicated Megasthenes. 


The remarkable inscriptions of Asoka furnish the most reliable 
data regarding the events of Asoka’s reign. They are highly valuable 
as contemporary records composed under the orders of the great king 
himself, and the number and variety coupled with exact chronological 
data make them unique in the annals of epigraphy. All the documents 
are composed in various forms of Prakrit and are generally written in 
the Brahmi script except those in the North-West frontier of India 
which were written in Kharoshthi script. The king usually used his 
title Devanampriya Priyadarsi and mentions his name only once in the 
famous Maski Edict in Hyderabad State. These inscriptions of Asoka 
which are about thirty in number can be grouped as the Fourteen Rock 
Edicts, the Minor Rock Edict and the Pillar Edicts. There are three 
inscriptions in the Barabar hills recording the offerings of Asoka to the 
various religious institutions. 


‘These ‘‘sermons in stone” contain moral exhortations and recom- 
mendations about the practice of Dharma as Asoka conceived it. But, 
though primarily the idea was moral and spiritual, these epigraphs 
throw much light upon administration, and the political, economic 
and social life of the people. These inscriptions can be regarded as the 
autobiography of Asoka and help us greatly in forming an idea of the 
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personality, ideals and greatness of this remarkable king. The langu- 
age is dignified, simple and powerful, characteristic of great souls. As 
we go through them, we feel as if his voice is speaking to us straight 
and confiding what is passing in his mind. Prof. Rhys Davids, however, 
is sceptic about the usefulness of these inscriptions. 


Thus we find that we have trustworthy and varied sources of in- 
formation regarding the Mauryan kings. But in spite of the richness 
of information, these sources refer primarily to the administrative 
system and social life, ibe: very few details regarding political 
history. 


Chandragupta Maurya : 


We know very little regarding the origin and early life of Chandra- 
gupta, one of the greatest of Indian monarchs. The details that we 
get from the Buddhist legends are most of them romantic and untrust- 
worthy. It is generally believed that Chandragupta was of a mean 
origin and that the dynasty name ‘‘Maurya’’ was derived from the 
name of his mother Mura. Prof. Radhakumud Mookerji, in his 
Chandragupta And His Times, challenges the correctness of this 
derivation and supports the Buddhist tradition that the Mauryas were 
descended from a Kshatriya clan called Moriya. According to legen- 
dary accounts he was the posthumus son of one of the Moriya chiefs 
and after the death of his father in a border war was forced to live the 
obscure life of a cow boy. Chanakya, who was wandering about 
plotting the ruin of the family of Dhanananda, chanced to meet the 
young lad and seeing in him signs of greatness and royalty took him 
under his care. He was carefully educated in all sciences and arts at 
Taxila which was a famous centre of learning. 


According to Plutarch, Chandragupta visited Alexander the Great 
in his camp and sought his help against the Nanda ruler. But somehow 
he offended Alexander and had to seek safety in flight. He was, however, 
able to raise an army sufficient to overthrow the hated Nanda ruler 
after a long struggle. In this great task he was ably assisted by his 
famous minister Kautilya. 


Soon after coming to the throne, Chandragupta, taking advantage 
of the troubles that followed the death of Alexander, overran Northern 
India and drove the Macedonian garrison back across the Hindukush. 
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His frontier now became co-terminus with that of Seleukos Nikator. 
Plutarch tells us that he “overran and subdued the whole of India” and 
Justin asserts ‘he was in possession of India”. The Girnar inscription 
of Rudradaman clearly indicates the conquest of Gujarat and Kathia- 
war. As regards the conquest of South India opinions differ. Prof. 
R. K. Mookerji believes that the conquest of South India should have 
been made by Chandragupta and not by his son or grandson. But 
some scholars feel that it is imposible that Chandragupta’s conquests 
extended beyond the Vindhyas. 


About the year 305 B. c. Seleukos Nikator crossed the Indus with 
a huge force to recover the Indian possessions of Alexander. But he 
found Chandragupta quite well prepared to meet the invader. It is 
not clear if a battle was fought between the two. But Seleukos was 
glad to come to terms with his powerful opponent by giving Herat, 
Qandahar and Baluchistan in return for 500 elephants. This treaty 
was cemented by a marriage alliance between Chandragupta and the 
daughter of the Greek king. As Dr. Smith remarks, ‘‘The first Indian 
emperor more than 2,000 years ago thus entered into possession of that 
‘scientific frontier’, sighed for in vain by his English successors and 
never held in its entirety even by the Mughal monarchs of the 16th 
and 17th centuries.”” Seleukos later on sent to the Mauryan court an 
ambassador named Megasthenes who wrote an account of what he saw. 
Thus, “though Chandragupta preserved India to the Indians by his 
victories yet Megasthenes preserved it for us by his writings.” 


The Jain traditions assert that Chandragupta was a Jain and that 
when there was a severe famine in Northern India, he abdicated the 
throne, became a monk and migrated with Bhadrabahu to Mysore 
where he starved himself to death. Chandragupta was succeeded by 
his son Bindusara, who after a short reign, was followed by his son 
Asoka. 


His Greatness : 


Chandragupta figures as the first ‘“‘historicai emperor in Indian 
History.” India had no doubt seen many great emperors before him 
but they are mere names and cannot be related to space and time. 
Chandragupta is the first of the emperors whose chronology and extent 
of empire can be fixed fairly accurately. He was the first of the 
rulers who brought about the political unification of Northern India 
and extended the boundaries of the empire to the borders of Persia. 
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As pointed out before, it is the opinion of some scholars that he fol- 
lowed the political integration of Northern India by extending his 
conquests beyond the Vindhyas so as to bring North and South India 
under one sovereign. He established a big empire and gave for the 
major part of India a unified history. 


He was the first also of the Indian rulers who had to face the de- 
moralising effects of European invasion and achieve the unique glory of 
liberating the country from foreign domination. The Greek princes made 
no attempt to renew the aggressions of Alexander and Seleukos and 
were content to maintain friendly diplomatic and commercial relations 
with Indian monarchs for three generations. 


Besides this glorious record of splendid triumphs in the field, for 
which there can be very few parallels, Chandragupta established still 
better claims to greatness by his victories of peace. With the help of 
his able minister he introduced a very highly organised and efficient 
system of administration which anticipated many of the modern institu- 
tions and preserved order even in the remote corners of the empire. 
Such a ruler who had such a good record of military and administrative 
achievements deserves to be ranked among the greatest and the most 
successful kings known to history. 


Mauryan Polity : 


Chandragupta’s title to fame rests not only on his great generalship 
which enabled him to establish his authority over an empire wider 
than modern British India, but also on the efficient organisation of 
administrative machinery. The state was well governed with an army 
of graded officials with clearly defined duties and in the opinion of 
Dr. Smith, the Mauryan state was better organised than the Mughal 
empire under Akbar. 


The keystone of the constitutional edifice was the king who was 
the fountain-head of all authority in the state. His powers were un- 
limited and he was the commander-in-chief of the army, chief judge 
of the community, chief executive officer and the ultimate source of all 
legislation. But the Mauryan king, in spite of his extensive powers, 
was not an autocrat. In the first place, the king was not the law- 
maker and was himself bound by the Dharma of the land. The 
Mauryan polity was only an adaptation of “the philosophic scheme of 
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Indo-Aryan polity, in which the common law of the land, formulated 
by the chosen representatives of the people, had a religious as well a 
legal sanction, and represented the highest power of the state to which 
even the kings and ministers must bow.” (E.B. Havell). A powerful 
restraint upon the king was the ever-present fear of revolutions and 
rebellions against tyranny. Kautilya emphasises the need for collective 
deliberations and stresses that the king should follow the chief adviser ‘‘as 
a student his teacher, and a servant his master.” Autonomy, political, and 
economic, social and religious, granted to institutions reduced the king’s 
powers still further, and the Girnar Rock Edict of Asoka and the tradi- 
tions associated with Kunala indicate that the representative popular as- 
semblies were consulted on all important matters. Above all, the tradi- 
tional ideals of kingship were the most potent checks. In his coronation 
oath, the king swore ‘‘mentally, physically and verbally” to work for 
the welfare of the state, ‘“‘considering always as good whatever is law 
and whatever is in accordance with ethics and whatever is not opposed 
to policy.” It was believed that there was something of a social con- 
tract between the king and the people and the king received the taxes 
as wages for his services to the state. Ifa king neglected his duties, 
he was a sinner and forfeited all claims to the taxes. The same idea 
was emphasised by Kautilya who says: “In the happiness of the 
subjects lies the happiness of the king; it is no happiness or welfare to 
the king which is not the happiness or welfare of the people at large.” 
Thus, as Dr. F. W. Thomas points out, ‘‘Educated in these precepts 
among a moralising people he would have been more than human had 
he escaped the obsession of this conception of his duties.”” Hence we 
find the noble sentiments of Kautilya reaffirmed in the Edicts of Asoka 
who regarded himself as the father to his people. We can therefore 
endorse the observations of Sir Akbar Hydari that even Kautilya’s “‘all- 
pervading idea of kingship is a dynamic principle, a pinciple of 
eternal activism, and in the discharge of its duties towards the state 
and the people, Kautilya’s kingship attains self-realisation.” 


Kautilya holds that ‘‘Sovereignty is possible only with assistance. 
A single wheel can never move.*’ The king appointed some men of 
of high character and great wisdom as his ministers whom he consulted 
before deciding on any policy. Besides this small body of councillors, 
the king had a regular council of ministers called the Mantri Parishad. 
The exact number of members is not known. Individually each mem- 
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ber was in change of a state department. Collectivelly the council 
met to discuss foreign affairs and all other important matters, 
sometimes with, sometimes without, the king. They appointed pro- 
vincial governors, departmental chiefs and all the highest officers of 
the state. Megasthenes testifies to the high character and wisdom of 
Chandragupta’s councillors. 


Two other constitutional checks upon the king were the two popu- 
lar assemblies called Paura and Janapada. The latter was attended 
by the representatives of the rural parts while the Paura was the assem- 
bly of the representatives of the capital. The members of these 
assemblies, as their designation indicates, were learned and venerable 
people with ripe experience and good character. These assemblies 
were the channels through which public opinion could be ascertained 
and the Arthasastra, the inscriptions of Asoka and the story of Kunala 
indicate that they were consulted on important matters like the im- 
position of a new tax, passing of ordinances and introduction of 
changes in the constitution. They had the right to criticise the action 
of the king and the local authorities and enjoyed the power of punish- © 
ing even the provincial heads. 


The administration was carried on by a well-organised civil 
service. There were as many as eighteen departments, like the depart- 
ments of finance, public works, royal correspondence, commerce, 
agriculture etc. Each department was controlled by a superintendent 
who had under him a hierarchy of civil servants. The Arthasastra 
gives a detailed account of the functions of these officers. Appoint- 
ments were made irrespective of caste, creed or nationality, for we 
find that even the Yavamas were admitted to the highest offices. Thus, 
‘the Mauryan Empire, with its vast array of officials and spies intro- 
duced bureaucratic rule in the place of the old quasi-feudal system.” 


The science of government has been defined as the science of 
punishment, and hence, ‘‘the ordinances of Kautilya evidence a strict 
desire for justice between man and man’. There were a number of 
courts presided over by learned judges, the chief among them being 
Dharmasthiya and the Kantakashodhana which are interpreted as 
‘“common and canon law courts” and ‘‘administrative and police courts.”’ 
Three judges sat in each court and cases were decided after proper 
enquiry and critical examination of evidences. The accused always 
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enjoyed the benefit of doubt. Thus, as Prof. V.R.R. Dikshitar 
observes: ‘For the first time in the history of ancient India we hear of 
judicial enquiry. The germs of the present day jury system are 
clearly seen in the days of Chandragupta.” It is pointed out asa 
serious defect of the system that the criminal law was severe. But, 
“it must be remembered that man’s inhumanity to man is the 
most disgraceful chapter in human history, and in the domain of 
criminal law progress among nations of the world has been amazingly 


slow.’ 


The mainstay of Chandragupta’s power was the army, which was 
organised on a very efficient basis. The Mauryan army was a stand- 
ing army liberally and regularly paid and supplied with all military 
equipments. Megasthenes tells us that Chandragupta’s army was 
controlled and administered under the direction of a war office elabo- 
rately organised. A council of thirty members was divided into six 
bodies each consisting of five members. They were severally charged with 
the administration of admiralty, transport and commissariat, infantry, 
cavalry, war-chariots and elephants. There were elaborate rules for the 
training and disciplining of soldiers. A similar organisation was not 
in vogue anywhere in those days and the credit of devising this efficient 
machinery must go to Chandragupta and his great minister Kautilya. 
It is interesting to note that Kautilya speaks of ambulance service 
consisting of surgeons and nurses supplied with bandages and medicines. 
This ‘‘is\ the most creditable anticipation in that age of the work 
of the Red Cross Society which is essential to efficiency of army.”’ 
The army in field must have been as invincible as its organisation was 
systematic on paper, for it enabled Chandragupta not only ‘‘to over-run 
and subdue India,” but also to expel the Macedonian garrisons and 
resist the invasion of Seleukos. 


There was an elaborate system of espionage. The king appointed 
a large number of trusted men to move in disguise among the people 
and watch and report about their activities. Kautilya elaborates on 
the qualifications of the spies, and the nature of reports which could 
be accepted by the king. The elaborate organisation of the espionage 
system has made some scholars think that the Mauryan polity was an 
absolutism marked by suspicion and fraud. But this view is not quite 
correct. The author of the Sukranitisara, writing about spies, says 
that *‘A king worthy of praise should always learn his own faults from 
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his subjects’ point of view-and get rid of them, but never punish the 
people’. This, the king could do, with the help of the spies. As 
Havell points out, the secret agents did the work of “the modern 
journalist, inspecting official, police detective, and military spy. They 
were to keep the Government informed of the state of public opinion, 
to report confidentially upon the working of departmental administra- 
tion, to impose a check upon the arbitrary conduct of the state 
officials, to assist in the detection of crime, as well as to frustrate 
seditious movements and discover the designs of an enemy country.” 
Thus, the spies were there to help the king to maintain law and 
order, and we can therefore conclude with Dr. I. N. Topa that ‘“‘the 
idea of the general espionage is not to molest and harass the people 
in general but through it the solidarity and stability of the state can 
be cemented with an amalgam of public affection and contentment.” 


The extensive empire of the Mauryas could not be controlled by 
one Central Government however efficiently organised. So the empire 
was split up into a number of administrative units which were broadly 
classified as provinccs, districts and villages. The home provinces were 
ruled directly by the king while the outlying provinces were ruled by 
viceroys of royal blood called Kumaras. The government of the pro- 
vinces was organised on the model of the Central Government. Side 
by side with these viceroyalties there were provinces under governors. 
The governors were the channels of communication between the 
Central Government and the rural parts. Each province was divided 
into districts each under an executive officer who was responsible to the 
provincial government. Like the modern district collectors, they 
were in charge of revenues, law and order in the district. Next to 
these were the Yuktas who constituted the subordinate civil service. 
There were also other subordinate officers called Upayuktas. An 
interesting feature about Mauryan polity was the organisation of 
municipal administration. Megasthenes gives an interesting account 
of it. The Mayor of the town was called Nagarika, who was 
assisted by a number of subordinate officers. The general administra- 
_ tion was carried on by a municipal commission consisting of thirty 
members divided into six Panchayats of five members. The com- 
mittees looked after artisans, foreigners, census, trade and manufac- 
tures and the collection of taxes due to the corporations. 
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The village administration was in charge of Gramini or headman 
and the Panchayat. Above the Gramini were the Gopas who looked 
after five or ten villages and the Stanika who controlled one quarter 
ofa district. The work of these officers was supervised by a Samadhatri. 


Thus we find that the Mauryan system was very. efficiently orga- 
nised. This system established peace and order so securely and 
increased the general prosperity of the land that there was not even a 
whisper of rebellion even in the remotest corners of this far-flung 
empire. Another noteworthy feature of this system is its permanence 
and, as Sardar Panikkar points out, “If Indian administration of to-day 
is analysed to its bases, the doctrines and practices of Chanakya will 
be found to be still in force.’’ Some of the features of the Mauryan 
organisation like the separation of the civil and military services, the 
census, the departments of Central Governments,. the Municipal 
Councils, the Ambulance Corps, and the autonomy of the local, political, 
economic and other organisations are some of the interesting and credita- 
ble anticipations of our modern times. The Mauryan state was a culture 
state which catered to the moral, material and intellectual needs of the 
subjects, and fostered political and cultural unity. Above all, the 
aim of the sovereign and of the subjects was the final realisaton of the 
Dharma through the gradual attainment of moral and material pros- 
perity. In Kautilyan scheme “‘the king is the aggregate of the people, 
the visible symbol of the people’s progress.’? This emphasis on the 
identity of interests between the sovereign and the people is important, 
for, as Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar remarks, “If the identity of interest of 
the sovereign and the people is the ideal of a democratic government 
then surely Mauryan polity was an ideal democracy’’. 


Asoka: ’ 


Regarding the early life of this great king very little is known. 
During the lifetime of his father, he acted as viceroy at Taxila and 
Ujjain in succession and because of his exceptional ability he was 
appointed as crown prince even though he was not the eldest son. In 
his early days he led the life of an ordinary prince consuming wine and 
‘meat, enjoying the thrills of chase and indulging freely in the luxuries of 
the court. 


i On the death of his father, Bindusara, he became king; but his 
succession was keenly contested. The Mahavamsa states that Asoka 
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came to the throne through a pool of blood after killing his 99 brothers 
This account, though unreliable suggests that his succession was not 
peaceful and undisputed. Further, all his inscrip tions indicate that there 
was an interval of four years between his accession to the throne and 
the coronation ceremony. In all probability the civil war was bloody 
and prolonged and Asoka triumphed because of his great qualities. 


In the twelfth year of his reign he entered on a career of conquest. 
Asoka decided to include within his territory the independent state of 
Kalinga which lay on the Eastern coast. The people of Kalinga 
decided that he should not and war broke out. The result of the 
great battle is stated by the king himself in one of his edicts as 
follows: ‘One hundred thousand men, were thence carried away 
captives, and one hundred thousand were there slain and many times 
that number of people perished.’ Kalinga was annexed to the 
Mauryan Empire and thus was achieved the culmination of political 
unification of the country initiated by Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. India 
never afterwards witnessed such political integration under a Hindu 
sovereign. : 


Asoka and Buddhism: = 


Asoka’s delicate sensitiveness to the horrors of war worked a 
revolution in him. In his hour of distress he was attracted by the 
teachings of the Buddha, ‘“‘the prince of peacemakers’’. He therefore 
became a Buddhist and henceforth devoted himself to the task of 
organising his vast empire according to the highest ideals of Dharma. 
From now he pledged himself to peace as an absolute good. The war 
drum was completely silenced and only Dharmaghosha was heard. 
Instead of indulging in violent temporal conquests he devoted himself 
to the delightful conquest of the Law of Piety. He thus stood forth 
as the first of the peacemakers of the world. 


He utilised the services of his officials of all grades to achieve the 
high moral purpose of the propagation of Dharma. The Rajukas were 
to proclaim it to the people and the religious teachers were asked to 
teach the students. He also appointed special officers called Dharma 
Mahamatras to enforce the Dharma. They were employed everywhere, 
among all sects and classes and had to deal with the enforcement of 
the Law of Piety. In one of his Rock Edicts we aretold that censors 
of women were also appointed to look after their morals, 
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Asoka issued a number of edicts setting forth his views on govern- 
ment and life generally and caused them to be inscribed on rocks and 
pillars of stone in different parts of the empire. The Dharma which 
he preached was not sectarian and contained the essence of all religions 
though the predominant influence of the Buddha’s teachings could be 
discerned. He prescribed a comprehensive code of conduct embracing 
kindness to living beings purity of mind and body, toleration and 
reverence to elders. It was thus cosmopolitan and capable of universal 
application. | 


He organised missions to spread the teachings of the Buddha both 
within India and in foreign countries. In his Rock Edict XIII he 
says that missionaries were sent to Syria, Egypt, Cyrene, Epirus and 
Macedonia and to the uncivilised tribes dwelling within his empire 
like the Bhojas, Pulindas, Andhras, Kambojas and the like. Such 
missions were despatched also to the independent states of the South 
like the Cholas, Pandyas, Keralaputras and Satyaputras. According 
to the Ceylonese Chronicles, Asoka sent missions even to Ceylon and 
there are evidences to show that his missions achieved great success 
there. Prof, Rhys Davids, however, is inclined to believe that no 
foreign missions had been actually sent to the Greek kingdoms, but 
there is no reason to doubt the historicity of these missions in face of 
Asoka’s declaration and the popularity of Buddhist ideas in Western 
Asia on the eve of the rise of Christianity. / 


Asoka was not a mere preacher of morals. He tried to win the 
people to the new faith by his personal example and therefore he 
followed rigorously the law of piety in his private life. In 259 B.c. 
he reduced the slaughter of animals in the royal kitchen and gave up 
hunting completely. Later on, he gave* up meat-eating completely. 
In 243 B. c. he issued an ordinance forbidding the killing of a number 
of animals and birds like parrots, monkeys, etc., which were neither 
utilised nor eaten. She-goats, ewes, sows which were with young or 
in- milk, as well as the offsprings upto six months were exempt from 
slaughter. He built hospitals both for animals and men and for the 
convenience of travellers he planted trees, dug wells and constructed 
rest-houses and water-sheds. 


To popularise Buddhism he built a number of Buddhist monasteries 
and most of these were in existence when the Chinese pilgrims, Fa-hien 
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and Hiuen Tsang visited India. He undertook pious tours of pil- 
grimage to the birth place of the Buddha and other places holy to the 
Buddhists. He also instituted a number of religious processions and 
shows. He collected some of the important sayings of the Buddha and 
published them. Towards the close of his reign he convened a great 
congress of Buddhist monks at Pataliputra to deal with the sin of 
schism in the church. It was decided that the orthodox church of 
the Buddha should not be'divided by any individual and any one who 
did so must be expelled from the church. The decisions of the council 
were publicly proclaimed and inscribed of on a pillar known as the 
Sarnath Pillar which was set up in the place where the Buddha delivered 
his first sermon. 


By these acts of patronage and preaching, Buddhism had started 
well on its way to become a world religion. In this remarkable feat 
of transforming a local sect into a world religion, Asoka is compared 
to Constantine of Christianity. But this comparison is not appropriate 
because while Asoka was “‘a flawless imperial saint”? who championed 
the cause of a struggling religion without any selfish or political motives, 
Constantine favoured a winning cause for political purposes. It must 
also be remembered that Constantine displayed a reaction against 
Paganism in the last years of his reign and that his religion was a 
strange mixture while Asoka’s culture made him follow an enlighten- 
ed policy of toleration towards all sects in India. 


Prof. Rhys Davids compares Constantine with Asoka from a 
different point of view. Itis said that just as the benefactions of the 
Roman emperor were the cause of the spiritual decay of the Christian 
church, Asoka’s connection and endowments marked “the first step in 
its expulsion in India.” It passes one’s comprehension as to how 
Asoka can be held responsible for the events that happened in the 
twelfth century, that is, nearly fifteen centuries after his death! 


It is believed by some scholars that his policy made India spiritually 
great but politically weak. It is contended that his emphasis on 
ahimsa created an aversion to militarism, political greatness and material 
well-being. But the history of the centuries following the death of 
Asoka clearly shows that India never ceased to bea great military 
power. Itis further pointed out that his Buddhistic policy was res- 
ponsibje for the downfall of the Mauryan dynasty. But this view, as 
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will be shown later, is also far from true. In the light of these facts 
we can conclude that his Buddhistic policy was not inimical to Buddhism 
or to the Mauryan Empire or to India. 


Asoka’s Grandeur : 


H. G. Wells, the historian of the world, remarks that “‘“Amidst the 
tens of thousands of names of monarchs that crowd the columns of 
TSCOTY.; «+s: the name of Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a star 
A More living men cherish his memory today than have ever heard 
the names of Constantine cr Charlemagne.” This is high praise indeed 
and a careful study of his ideals and achievements will show that it is 
well deserved. } 


If a man’s greatness is to be judged by his ideals then certainly 
Asoka is a prince among idealists. In his Rock Edict VI he states the 
lofty motives which inspired his actions. He says: ‘‘There is no higher 
duty than the welfare of the whole world and what effort I make is 
in order that I may be free from the debt to creatures, that I may 
render some happy here and that they may gain Heaven in the next 
world.”’ His ideal is thus not merely a brotherhood of human beings 
but is rather a brotherhood of living beings. Such breadth of vision 
has indeed very few parallels in the history of mankind. 


Asoka was the leader of a spiritual movement which spreading far 
and wide exercised a powerful influence upon a third of the human 
race. Disgusted with the senseless slaughter on the field of Kalinga 
he gave up for ever the desire for temporal conquest and devoted his 
time earnestly to Dharmavijaya. Instead of despatching powerful 
armies for violent conquests he sent an army of missionaries to deliver 
his message of peace, goodwill and love and these missions ‘“‘are 
amongst the greatest civilising influences in the world’”’. He is unique 
in the history of the world as the only monarch who gave up warfare 
after victory, especially at a time when he was at the height of his 
power and glory. By this remarkable self-imposed restraint on aggres- 
sive imperialism he stands out easily as one of the greatest humanists 
and peacemakers of the world. In short, while the other warrior kings 
saw and conquered, Asoka conquered and saw. 


Asoka gave his subjects of different castes and creeds certain 
common ideals of thought and action governing the various aspects 
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of life. The Dharma which he preached contained the quintessence 
of all religions and was not sectarian or narrow in outlook. It was 
the Moral Law, independent of all castes and creeds, cosmopolitan 
in outlook, and capable of universal application. He is therefore re- 
garded as “‘humanity’s first teacher of universal morality and religion.” 
In his attempt at synthesis of all religions he resembles Akbar the 
Great. Asoka’s ethics therefore constitute an important contribution 
in the sphere of ideals. 


Asoka’s high moral purpose enabled him to spiritualise politics 
and introduce some very high ideals in that sphere too. He realised 
the spiritual foundations of his authority and his great moral responsi- 
bility to his people whom Providence had placed under his care. In 
short, his ideal was government by dhrama, law by dharma, and pro- 
gress by dharma. As Havell remarks, “‘In thus making the supreme 
power of the State indentical with the moral law Asoka’s reign was 
not only one ofthe greatest epochs of Indian culture, but a conspi- 
cuous landmark in the history of civilisation. In his attempt to 
establish a kingdom of righteousness he has been compared to David 
and Solomon.”’ 


But he was not a victim of visionary idealism and his deep concern 
for the material welfare of his subjects so frequently expressed in his 
edicts ‘‘sound more like the words of an utilitarian rather than of a 
dreamy oriental emperor.”’ (Charles Elliot). Trained in the traditions 
of Kautilya, who proclaimed that in the happiness of the subject lay the 
happiness of the monarch, Asoka tried to be the friend, philosopher and 
guide to his subjects. He exhorted his officers to do their duty without 
fear or favour and look after the happiness of his subjects as a skilful 
nurse would eagerly care for the welfare of the child entrusted to her 
care. He introduced some innovations to purify the administration 
and set a splendid personal example by his tireless industry, energetic 
planning, quick execution and religious devotion to duty. It has been 
remarked with some justice that “‘the importance of energetic action 
by the sovereign was not a new conception...... Nor was the idea of 
royal responsibility for the virtue of the people a novelty...... But Asoka 
gives to these principles a new force and direction by calling upon 
all. to participate in his energy and by fixing attention upon moral 
improvement as a means to happiness in the present, and further in 
another life,” (F. W. Thomas), As a result of his activities, peace 
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and order prevailed throughout in the vast empire and India reached 
the high-watermark of spiritual and material progress. Hence, as 
Dr. Smith remarks: ‘This preacher was a man of affairs versed in the 
arts of war and peace, the capable ruler of an immense empire, a 
great man and a great king.’’ It is not surprising that H.G. Wells 
concluded that ‘this reign of eight and twenty years was one of the 
brightest interludes in the troubled history of mankind.” 


In the history of Buddhism Asoka’s place is second only to that of 
its founder. He probably found Buddhism as a small local sect, but 
left it as a great world religion. In starting this religion on its path of 
splendid progress he has been regarded as the St. Paul of Buddhism. 
If a person’s interest in religion is measured by his desire to share 
spiritual bliss with others, then Asoka is truly great. He was one of the 
greatest missionaries that the world has ever seen and, as Rev. Macphail 
humorously remarks, ‘“‘If we are not Buddhists it is not Asoka’s fault.” 


The intolerance and bigotry of a new convert is proverbial. But 
the universality of outlook developed in him a sublime spirit of tolera- 
tion. He declared that ‘‘a man must not do reverence to his‘own sect 
or disparage that of another without reasons...... The sects of other 
people all deserve reverence for one reason or another. By thus acting 
a man exalts his own sect and at the same time does service to the 
sects of Other people. By acting contrariwise, a man hurts is own 
sect and does disservice to the sects of other people.’? These are 
noble words worthy of a truly cultured man whose rational outlook 
emphasised the greatness of all religions. In estimating his greatness 
in this respect, it must be remembered, that toleration of different sects, 
which were all of them offshoots of the same central religion in a 
country wedded to the doctrine of toleration, was easy enough. But 
he stands unexcelled in the sublimity and moral exaltation of his 
policy. We can therefore conclude that “if sanity of thought, upright- 
ness of character, and love of humanity can be reckoned among the 
highest qualifications of sainthood, even the narrowest sectarian need 
not grudge him the honour.” (E. B. Havell). 


Asoka was also a great patron of art who beautified his vast 
empire with numerous works of art and beauty. He built cities and 
palaces, stupas and cave dwellings in rocks, and encouraged ornamental 
architecture and sculpture. Stone was freely used and the sculptural 
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remains indicate a mature style of art and perfection of execution. 
The huge monolithic columns with their fine polish ‘fare marvels of 
technical execution."* Sir John Marshall, speaking of the Sarnath 
Capital, says that the bell and lions are ‘“‘masterpieces in point of both 
style and technique—the finest carvings, indeed, that India has yet 
produced, and unsurpassed, I venture to think, by anything of their 
kind in the ancient world.” 


Thus Asoka was great in many respects and incomparable in some. 
To fix Asoka’s place in history scholars have compared him with great 
rulers like Alexander, Caesar and Napoleon. But H. G. Wells rejects 
these comparisons as untenable because their contribution to the sum 
total of human happiness was negligible and concludes that Asoka was 
“the greatest of kings, far in advance of his age’’. Inthe words of 
Prof. R. Sathianathaier, ‘‘His real place in human history is the place 
of honour as king-Prophet; without being a kill-joy, he stood for 
a transvaluation of values......... appealing to the modern scientific 
mind.” Thus he is unique in the history of the world and stands like 
a glorious Himalayan peak, ‘lustrous against the sky, and sparkling 
in the sun. He is a part of our heritage of which the world, in general, 
and India, in particular, may legitimately feel proud. 


Asoka’s Successors: 


For nearly fifty years after the death of Asoka, the imperial Mauryas 
continued torule. But the history and chronology of these rulers are 
obscure. With the death of Asoka the glories of the Mauryan Empire 
also disappeared and the empire slowly broke to pieces under the weak 
successors who had neither the ability nor the energy to govern a 
kingdom. The last of Mauryas, Brihadratha by name, was slain in 
185 B. c. by his Commander-in-Chief, Pushyamitra Sunga, who made 
himself the ruler and’started the Sunga dynasty. 


Social and Economic Life under the 
Imperial Mauryas: 


The glimpses we get regarding the economic and social life of the 
people under the early Mauryas show that the people had reached 
a high degree of cultural progress and material prosperity. The state 
controlled a good deal of the economic life of the people organising 
agriculture, industry and trade, and “‘the very fact that the government 
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devoted itself not merely to the collection of revenues but to control 
production and commercial activities was a significant change from the 
earlier systems of government,”’ 


Besides agriculture, the chief occupations of an advanced industrial 
society existed. The interest of artisans and merchants were protected 
by guilds and clubs of merchants, and some scholars believe that in big 
cities organisations like our modern Chambers of Commerce existed. 
These guilds had their own officers, organisations, and even their own 
public dinners and had acquired great power and influence. An 
inscription dated about 200 B.C. says that gifts donated toa temple 
were permanently invested with two weavers’ guilds which had to pay 
only interest on the capital. “This is probably’, as Sardar Panikkar 
observes, ‘“‘the earliest allusion to collective banking practices and 
is noteworthy in that respect.”’ 


The political unification of the country and the general peace that 
prevailed led to the growth of brisk trade both internal and foreign. 
Goods were transported to different parts of the country through rivers, 
canals and a net-work of roads. The merchants had to pay a number 
of taxes and the officers recorded all relevant details regarding the 
merchants. A wniform and correct system of weights and measures 
existed and severe penalties were attached to malpractices. The cbser- 
vations of Megasthenes about a special board at Pataliputra to look 
after the interests of foreigners prove the prevalence of active trade 
with foreign countries and the presence of foreigners in Jndia. We 
learn from the Arthasastra that there were gold, silver and copper coins 
and also ‘Adesa’ or ‘Bill of Exchange’. The people on the whole led a 
contented life and were ‘‘happy enough, being simple in their manners 
and frugal.’ (Megasthenes). 


As F. W. Thomas observes, ‘“‘There can be little doubt that the 
Maurya Empire began with a Brahman, as well as a national reaction.”’ 
Therefore the society was regulated by Varnasrama Dharma. The 
growth of Buddhism and Jainism gave an impetus to Sannyasa and it 
became so popular that Kautilya was forced to pass a law prohibiting 
renunciation without providing for the dependents. The concept of 
Karmayoga which asserted that salvation could be attained even by the 
performance of one’s duties came to be recognised and was slowly 
gaining ground. Among the various deities of the Hindu Pantheon, 
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Siva and Vishnu got the greatest share of popular worship. Besides the 
principal four castes there were a number of sub-castes as a result 
of inter-caste marriages and growth of professional life. Megasthenes 
mentions as many as seven castes owing to a confusion between castes 
proper and crafts associated with them. 


Side by side with Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism flourished; but 
their fortunes rose and fell according to the patronage of particular 
kings. Buddhism made tremendous progress due to the patronage 
of Asoka and some of his successors. There were monasteries 
belonging to different creeds and ascetics of all creeds were greatly 
respected. Thus India attained a high degree of moral and spiritual 
progress during this period. 


A noteworthy feature of the domestic life of people was the joint- 
family system. There were four forms of regular and an equal number 
ofirregular forms of marriage which could be dissolved by mutual 
consent or under some specified conditions. Re-marriages of both men 
and women were allowed under certain circumstances. Inter-caste 
marriages were not uncommon. The poorand helpless old people, 
especially the dependents of soldiers and workmen dying while on duty, 
were protected by the state. It is interesting to note that there were 
“spinning houses’? where widows and helpless women were employed. 
The Arthasastra refers to the Superintendent of Ganikas or public 
women whose business was to collect taxes on prostitution and look after 
the general interests of the prostitutes. The State interested itself in the 
education of these public women in dancing, music and the allied arts. 
The kings and nobles liberally patronised beautiful and well-accomplish- 
ed prostitutes, some of whom were employed as spies. The old and 
the unattractive were employed as cooks or as nurses. We also hear of 
the luxuries of the gaming and eating houses as well as numerous inns. 


There were religious and other shows to provide amusement to the 
people. 


The cultural achievements of the Mauryan epoch can stand com- 
parison with the political record. The peace and prosperity which 
prevailed in thecountry provided both the inspiration and material 
patronage necessary to the development of art. There are sufficient 
grounds for believing that buildings of exceptional grandeur were erected 
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during the time of Chandragupta. But most of them had perished 
because they were built of wood. Stone came to be used for sculpture 
and building purposes in Northern India from the days of Asoka. The 
noble sculptures of Asoka’s age bear ample testimony to the excellence 
and skill of the artists. In the opinion of Sir John Marshall, the 
extraordinary precision and accuracy of Mauryan work have not been 
surpassed even by the finest workmanship on Athenian buildings. The 
skill of the stone-cutter attained a high degree of perfection and 
the monuments of stone are remarkable for ‘“‘the dignified, massive 
simplicity, extraordinary precision and accuracy and spirited realism.”’ 
The Ajivika caves, with their interior polished like mirror, are regarded 
as ‘the precursors of Ajanta, Bagh and other later monasteries,” and 
as “‘marvels of workmanship.” Some scholars find in them Greek and 
Persian influence, but it is now recognised that Mauryan art, in spite of 
a few traces of foreign influence, is typically Indian both in spirit and 
workmanship. 


The numerous Buddhist monasteries were centres of learning and 
consequently there was a wide diffusion of learning. Dr. Smith 
estimates that there was probably a higher percentage of literacy among 
the people than that existing at present. The greatest centre of higher 
education was the University of Taxila. A number of eminent 
authors also flourished during the period. The Arthasastra, the famous 
work on Public Administration,- and the Kathavattu, an important 
Buddhist work in Pali, are assigned to this period. The later Dharma- 
sastras were composed during this period while portions of the Jain 
Scriptures were written during the reign of Chandragupta. Dr. Jacobi 
assigns to this period Jaimini and his great contemporary Badarayana, 
the reputed authors of Mimamsa Sutras and the Vedanta Sutras 
respectively. Tradition also suggests that Subandu, a Sanskrit dramatist, 
was a Minister of Bindusara. Above all, we have the noble edicts of 
Asoka couched in a language dignified and majestic as that of the 
Upanishads themselves. 


Thus the Mauryan epoch was an age of tremendous activities and 
achievements. It was an era of great political, economic, cultural and 
spiritual advancement and is certainly one of the brightest periods of 
Indian History. 
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Causes for the Decline of the Mauryan Empire : 


The most important cause for the break up of the Mauryan 
Empire was the triumph of the separatist tendencies so frequently 
witnessed in our vast sub-continent. The extensive empire built by the 
aggressive activities of masterful monarchs and their extraordinarily 
able ministers could be held intact only by men of exceptional abilities. 
Therefore the withdrawal of the strong arm of Asoka and the succession 
of weak kings gave the signal for distintegration. 


The heterogeneous character of the empire was another cause for 
its disruption. The policy of investing the local rajas with almost 
independent powers and the presence of the half-conquered nations 
like the Kalingas undermined political solidarity and imperial stability. 
The capital was not centrally situated and in those days of slow and 
difficult transport it was difficult to effectively control the outlying 
provinces which were far away from the centre. No wonder, the 
separatist tendencies asserted themselves soon after the death of Asoka 
and province after province broke away from the centre. 


The most prominent feature of Mauryan administration was 
excessive centralisation and concentration of power in the hands of the 
monarch. Such a machinery of administration could be handled 
successfully only by kings of ability and character. But the law of 
primogeniture followed in India could not always guarantee the succes- 
sion ofa series of able kings and this was a source of grave danger 
because weakness at the centre would mean weakness and confusion 
everywhere. 


Asoka is largely blamed by many scholars as being responsible 
for the decline of the empire. He is accused of having reduced the 
military efficiency by an over-dose of Ahimsa doctrine especially 
at a time when troubles were brewing near the North-Western frontiers 
of the empire. He is held responsible for the weak resistance offered 
to the Greek invasions of Antiochos III], Demetrios and others which 
hastened the disruption of the empire. But it must be remembered 
that Asoka was not an unqualified pacifist who sacrificed the security 
of his kingdom to his love of Ahimsa. He wisely ‘“‘maintained the 
balance between the spiritual and non-spiritual factors in life—a 
balance indispensable to the progress and stability of civilisation.” 
In spite of his pacifist tendencies and aversion for aggressive wars he 
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never neglected the defences of the kingdom and therefore the charge 
that Asoka brought about the downfall of the empire by his policy of 
non-violence cannot be regarded as valid. Further it is believed that 
India was not troubled by foreign invasions immediately after the death 
of Asoka. The statement of Polybius makes it clear that Antiochos III 
did not invade India but that he came to India to renew the friendship 
with Subhagasena, the ‘king of Indians’, and received a number of © 
elephants fromhim. Dr. Tarn also points out that the Greek invasions 
took place after the Sunga revolution and that “it was the ultimate 


breakdown of the Mauryan empire which gave Demetrios his oppor- 
tunity’’. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri developed the thesis that 
the end was brought about by a Brahmanical reaction. He argued that 
the Pro-Buddhist policy must have irritated Asoka’s Hindu subjects 
and the prohibition of animal sacrifice must have been resented as 
encroachments upon their religious liberty. But Dr. Raychaudhuri 
successfully meets the arguments of the learned Pandit and comes 
to the conclusion that though the religious factor cannot be overlooked 
it would be wrong to assert that it was the cause for the break up of 
the empire. Asoka never persecuted any religion and inscriptions 
indicate that he extended his liberal patronage to Brahmans. Further 
the praise bestowed on Asoka by the Brahman historian Kalhana and 
the abusive epithets applied to the murderer of Brihadratha by the 
Brahman biographer Bana show the Mauryas were not regarded as the 
enemies of Brahmanism. Above all, as Sardar Panikkar remarks, 
‘‘The distinction between Hinduism and Buddhism in India was purely 
sectarian and never more than the difference between Saivism and 
Vaishnavism. The exclusiveness of religious doctrines is a Semitic 
conception which was unknown to India for a long time............... 
Asoka was a Buddhist in the same way as Harsha wasa Buddhist or 
Kumarapala wasa Jain. But in the view of the people of the day he 
was a Hindu monarch following one of the recognised sects............ 
The idea that Asoka was a kind of Buddhist Constantine declaring him- 
self against Paganism is a complete misreading of Indian conditions 
through the eyes of Christian Europe.” 


The most important cause for the collapse of the empire was the 
weakness and incompetence of the successors of Asoka beginning with 
“the glorious blind man.” Their incompetence resulted in the complete 
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break down of the administrative machinery and the terrible oppression 
and misgovernment of the provincial governors. The unpopularity of 
the kings became so great that Pushyamitra, the commander-in-chief of 
the Mauryan monarch, was emboldened to slay the monarch in open 
daylight when he was reviewing the troops. Thus the factor that 
facilitated the Sunga revolution was the weakness and unpopularity of 
the later Mauryas. As Havell points out, ‘‘an Aryan royal dynasty 
could hardly have been superseded by another without popular support 
and the consent of the majority of the council.” 


CHAPTER 11 


POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION IN THE POST- 
MAURYAN PERIOD 


The Sungas 


With the murder of Brihadratha and the collapse of the Mauryan 
Empire, Indian history lost its unity and numerous kingdoms rose on 
the ruins of the Magadhan Empire. There was also a series of in- 
vasions by foreigners through the North-Western gates of India, and a 
number of them established their: authority in the North-Western 
Frontier, parts of the Punjab and other places. One of the impor- 
tant dynasties that came to power during the period was the Sunga 
dynasty. 


Pushyamitra, a member of the Sunga family, was the commander- 
in-chief of Brihadratha Maurya who after killing his master crowned 
himself as king. The origin of this family is not clear and some regard 
them as belonging to the Iranian stock and worshippers of the sun, 
while others believe that they were Brahmans connected with the 
Bharadvaja clan. He ruled for thirty-six years from about 149 B. C. 
and at the time of his death his empire extended from Pataliputra 
to the South as far as the Narmada including the cities of Ayodhya and 
Vidisa. It is also believed that he ruled over Jalandhar and Sialkot 
in the Punjab. He is the only important Hindu monarch in Northern 
India during the long interval of five and a half centuries between the 
death of Asoka and the rise of the Guptas. 


Pushyamitra did not enjoy his dominions unchallenged. The 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela records that the Kalinga king 
invaded Magadha and defeated king Bahasatimitra. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal 
identifies him with Pushyamitra Sunga on the basis of epigraphic and 
numismatic evidences. Pushya, the lord of the Pushya Nakshatra, 
is identified with Brihaspathi and it is asserted that Bahasatimitra of 
the inscription is identical with Pushyamitra. But Dr. Raychaudhuri 
feels that this theory lacks plausibility. 


An undoubted historical event of the reign was the Greek invasion 
referred to by Patanjali, Kalidasa, and the author of the Gargi Samhita. 
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We are told that certain Yavanas besieged Saketa and Madhyamika 
and threatened Pataliputra itself and that they were forced to leave the 
country as a result of a lamentable strife in their country. Kalidasa 
refers to a conflict between the Sungas and the Yavanas on the banks of 
the Sindhu. Unfortunately, the name of the invader is not mentioned 
by any of them. Though scholars are agreed that the Yavana enemy 
was a Bactrian Greek, there is difference of opinion with regard to his 
identity. Some are of the opinion that the invader was Menander and 
some others think that Demetrios was the Greek foe of Pushyamitra. 
Prince Vasumitra, the grandson of Pushyamitra, defeated the invaders 
on the banks of the Sindhu and compelled them to retreat. Thus 
‘‘ended the second and last attempt by European generals to conquer 
India by land.”?> (Smith), Inthe words of Havell, “In driving the 
foreign invader from the sacred soil of Aryavarta he played the same 
role as’ the great Mauryan emperors, though not with the same 
success.”’ 


The Malavikagnimitra, the famous drama of Kalidasa, mentions 
that Agnimitra, Pushyamitra’s son and Viceroy at Vidisa, invaded 
Vidarbha, defeated the Raja and partitioned the kingdom among the 
two rival claimants who recognised the supremacy of the Sunga ruler. 


Some Buddhist chronicles represent Pushyamitra as a_ severe 
persecutor of the Buddhists. But the Buddhist monuments at Bharhut 
erected during the time of the Sungas militate against this theory of 
religious persecution. At the same time, without completely rejecting 
the tradition as unhistorical, we can say that the king persecuted 
some members of the Sangha who were involved in conspiracies 
against the Sunga dynasty. 


Pushyamitra celebrated his victories over his enemies by reviving 
the great Asvamedha sacrifice. Thetwo sacrifices that he performed 
had a two fold significance. ‘‘On the one hand, they proclaimed 
the rise of a new empire on the ashes of Mauryan hegemony............ 
On the other, they heralded the dawn of a new Brahmanical movement 
which reached its climax in the spacious days of the Guptas.”’ 


Pushyamitra was succeeded by his son Agnimitra whose name 
has been immortalised by Kalidasa in his drama Malavikagnimitra. 
Very little is known about him and his successors, The ninth ruler of 
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this dynasty, Bhagabhadra, received Heliodoros who was sent as an 
envoy by king Antialkidas, king of Taxila. Heerected at Besnagar a 
monolithic column with a Garuda capital and dedicated it to Vasudeva 
whose devotee he professed himself to be. The inscription which is 
in Sanskrit concludes with a quotation from the Mahabharata that 
“Three immortal precepts, when practised well, lead to Heaven—self 
restraint, self-sacrifice (charity), conscientiousness.’? This document 
is of great value in the history of Indian religions as giving an early 
date for the Bhakti cult of Vasudeva and as proving the assimilative 
power of Hinduism which could attract and bring into its fold even 
the foreigners. This inscription also shows the existence of diploma- 
tic connections between the Indians and Greek monarchs during the 
first century B. C. 


King Kharavela of Kalinga 

Kharavela, the most illustrious of the Cheta princes, was the 
third of that line to rule over Kalinga after it regained its independence 
after the death of Asoka. The only source of information regarding 
his reign is the Hathigumpha inscription which records the king’s 
activities during the first thirteen years of the reign. This ‘‘chiselled 
history”’ of the Kalinga king ‘“‘is the only Indian record of a king’s 
doings in the order of chronology and of the knowledge acquired by 
him before his accession.”’ In spite of the ravages of time which had 
obscured much of the historical value, it is of great help in construc- 
ting the history of Kalinga in the first half of the second century B.C. 


Kharavela was Yuvaraja from the fifteenth to the twenty-fourth 
year during which period he studied correspondence, currency, finance, 
law and other subjects useful to kings. In his twenty-fifth year he 
was crowned king. In the first year of his reign he repaired the gates 
and ramparts of the capital and in the second year he despatched an_ 
army to the West and captured the capital of the Mushikas and thus 
defied Satakarni. He then scored some further successes in the West 
by conquering the Rashtrikas and Bhojakas. In the fifth year he 
extended to the capital a canal excavated in the year 103 of king 
Nanda. During the sixth and the seventh years he performed the 
Rajasuya, remitted taxes and granted some privileges to town and 
village corporations. 


Encouraged by his successes in the Deccan, Kharavela turned his 
attention to the North, In the eighth year he sacked Gorathagiri and 
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harassed the Raja of Rajagriha who was forced to retreat to Mathura. 
This ruler, as pointed out before, has been identified with Pushyamitra 
Sunga. The attacks on Northern India were repeated in the tenth 
and twelfth years. He organised a grand expedition against ‘‘Bharata- 
varsha”’, but he did not achieve any great success in that region. He 
simply claims to have harassed the kings of Uttarapada and watered 
his elephants in the Ganges. He then humbled the Magadha king 
and carried as trophy the image of Jina which had been carried away 
by a Nanda king. In the eleventh year he destroyed a market-town 
of the Ava king and also the powerful Tamil confederacy which had 
been in existence for 113 years. In the thirteenth year he made large 
donations to Jain monks. He is said to have convened a general 
assembly of Jain monks and brought about the compilation of the 
seven Angas. 


He seems to have developed a liking for titles and the ,concluding 
portions of the inscription give some of them. Inspite of his nume- 
rous military campaigns he calls himself ‘“‘king of peace.’ He calls 
himself King of Prosperity, King of Monks, King of Dharma, Res- 
pector of all Sects, Great Conqueror, Repairer of all Temples, and 
soon. Some scholars are inclined to doubt the truth of the state- 
ments in the inscription, but in the absence of contradictory evidences 
such a critical attitude seems to be unwarranted. A sympathetic study 
of the inscription will show that he was a great king well equipped 
for victories of peace as of war and as a man of generous and aesthetic 
impulses. 


The Satavahanas 


The Satavahana kings,who according to the Puranas were thirty 
in number, ruled for an exceptionally long period of 410 years from 
about 234 B.C. to 220 A.D. Their empire at the zenith of their power, 
extended from sea to sea and their record of achievements in the 
economic, social and cultural spheres were striking. 


The origin of this dynasty is obscure. Some scholars are tempted 
to identify them with the Satiyaputras of Asoka’s inscriptions. 
Mr. A. V. Suktankar locates their original home in the Bellary District 
while some authors believe that they must have migrated from the 
territory South of Madhyadesa, It is also suggested by authors 
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like Raychaudhuri that “the name Andhra probably came to be 
applied to the kings in later times when they lost their northern and 
western possessions and became a purely Andhra power governing the 
territory to the North of the River Krishna.’’ The same author holds 
that the Satavahanas were Brahmans. But this opinion is not shared 
by many. 


Their high antiquity is proved by literary, epigraphic and numis- 
matic evidences. The earliest references to the Andhras are found 
in the Aitareya Brahmana and the inscriptions of Asoka mention 
them as border peoples to whom Buddhist missions were sent. They 
seem to have enjoyed much independence” though subordinate to the 
Mauryas. Pliny, the Roman historian of the first century A. D., 
described them as a powerful people possessing numerous towns and 
villages with walls and towers. 


Soon after the death of Asoka the Andhras asserted their indepen- 
dence about 234 B.C. The founder of the Satavahana dynasty was 
Simuka. He ruled for twenty-three years and was succeeded by his 
Srother Krishna who, after a rule of ten years, was followed by his 
nephew Satakarni. These early rulers expanded their empire with 
such extraordinary rapidity that by now the Satavahanas became the 
masters of the Godavari valley upto Nasik, including Konkon. 
Satakarni married Nagamika, a Maratha princess, and thus consoli- 
dated the conquest of the Maratha country. Some scholars believe 
that this Satakarni is the Andhra ruler referred to in the Hathigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela. Inscriptions describe him as the lord of the 
West, and the supreme ruler of Dakshinapada. He is said to have 
performed a number of sacrifices including the Asvamedha, thus 
asserting his supremacy. Paithan on the banks of the Godavari was 
his capital. 


Nothing is heard about the successors of Satakarni till one of 
them slew the last of the Kanvas and annexed their territory. The 
name of Hala, the seventeenth king, is of special importance because 
of its association with a literary tradition. Hala is believed to have 
composed an anthology of erotic verses called Sattasai (Saptasati). 
The gathas in the Sattasai deal mainly with the love-life of a rural 
community and are famous for the striking imageries employed and 
quite charming descriptions. But there is nothing obscure or offen- 
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sive in these. His minister Gunadhya, wrote Brihatkatha in Prakrit. 
Another scholar in his court was Sarvavarma who wrote a book in 
Sanskrit grammar called Katantra or Kalapaka. 


Passing over his successors we come to the twenty-third king 
Gautamiputra Satakarni who was undoubtedly the greatest of the 
Satavahanas. It was a critical moment not only for the Andhras but 
for the whole of South India, for the Kshatrapas, a dynasty of foreign 
rulers, were expanding at the expense of the Andhras and threatened 
to conquer the whole of South India. Gautamiputra, by his timely 
victories, averted this calamity and annexed their dominion. In the 
prasasti of the Nasik inscriptfon of his mother he is described as ‘“‘the 
destroyer of Sakas, Yavanas and Pahlavas, the extirpator of the 
Khaharata family, the restorer of the glory of the Satavahana family, 
the elevator of his family to high fortune...... ’ Thus during his reign 
the Andhra power reached its climax and his empire included the 
Godavari regions, Berar, Malwa, Kathiawar, Gujarat and North 
Konkon. He proclaimed himself as the champion of orthodoxy and 
as “the unique Brahmana who crushed the pride and conceit of the 
Kshatriyas”’ and checked the contamination of the four varnas. 


Gautamiputra Satakarni was succeeded by Pulumayi who ruled for 
twenty-eight years from 130 to 158 A. D.. In an inscription published 
in the nineteenth regnal year of her grandson Gautami Balasri calls 
herself “‘the mother of a Maharaja and grand mother of a Maharaja.” . 
On the basis of this, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar and Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
suggest that Gautamiputra Satakarni ruled conjointly with Pulumayi. 
But this view has been discredited by many scholars. Some historians 
believe that he was the son-in-law of Rudradaman who defeated him 
twice. He lost Malwa, Kathiawar and Konkon, but inscriptions and 
coins indicate that he extended his dominion Eastwards with the result 
his empire included the Krishna District as well as Maharashtra. 


The last great Satavahana was Yagna Sri. The discovery of his 
inscriptions in North Konkon and of his coins in Gujarat and Kathia- 
war prove that he recovered from the Western Satraps some of the 
territories lost by his father. Dr. Smith suggests that his coins bearing 
the figure of a ship might prove that the Andhra power extended 
overseas. The successors of Yagna Sri were non-entities and during 
their reign the Satavahana sha a was divided among themselves by 
powerful feudatories, 
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Society and Culture under the Andhra Kings. 


Some of the inscriptions and the Amaravati sculptures give us a 
vivid picture of social organisation and life in Andhradesa. The 
fourfold system of caste prevailed. Gautamiputra Satakarni boasted of 
having prevented the contamination of the varnas and yet one of his 
descendants married in the family of the Saka Satraps who were re- 
garded as degraded Kshatriyas. Hinduism was in a flourishing 
condition and the cults of Siva and Vishnu were becoming popular. 
The rulers performed many sacrifices including the Asvamedha. There 
were also some foreign elements in society and foreigners like the 
Sakas and Yavanas embraced either Hinduism or Buddhism. 


Women occupied a prominent place in society. They owned 
property of their own and could dispose of them as they desired. The 
Amaravati sculptures and inscriptions indicate that ladies took part in 
the proceedings of assemblies and entertained guests along with their 
husbands. 


The economic life of the people was well organised. The Eastern 
and Western ports of the empire were throbbing with trade, and 
commerce overseas is suggested by coins bearing the figure of the ship 
and the discovery of Roman coins in the Coromandel Coast. The 
number and variety of coins discovered in the kingdom indicate the 
flourishing condition of inland trade and industry. The inscriptions 
introduce us to different classes of workers like corn-dealers, weavers, 
oil-pressers, carpenters, stone-masons, etc. Most of the craftsmen were 
very well-to-do and under their patronage some of the monuments of the 
period were built. A number of guilds also flourished and each guild had 
its own officers and public halls. Permanent endowments, especially 
in favour of religious institutions, were sometimes invested in these 
guilds. A Nasik inscription of Ushavadata informs us that a sum of 
3,000 Kahapanas was invested in two guilds of weavers and the interest 
on these was to be utilised as ‘“‘cloth money and money for outside 
life’? of the Buddhist monks. Yet another inscription speaks of 
perpetual deposits in guilds for purposes of medical aid to monks. 
The general prosperity of the pople is indicated by the large number 
of charitable institutions and many articles of luxury discovered. 


The artistic development of the people is represented by the 
Amaravati sculptures. Inthe opinion of A. K. Coomaraswamy, “It 
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would be hardly possible to exaggerate the luxurious beauty or the 
technical proficiency of the Amaravati reliefs; it is the most volup- 
tuous and delicate flower of Indian sculpture.” The figures are 
characterised by ‘‘slim, blithe features and they are represented in most 
difficult poses and curves.’’ The most beautiful representations of 
this school are those of plants and flowers, especially the lotuses. 
Important and interesting remains of a stupa, two chaityas and a 
monastery have been unearthed recently at Nagarjunakonda. The 
progress of cave architecture is indicated by the discovery of very 
beautiful and spacious caves in different parts of the country. The 
earliest group of the Ajanta paintings in caves IX and X are attributed 
to the patronage of the Satavahanas. These, in the opinion of Vogel, 
represent ‘‘the most important mass of ancient paintings extant in the 
world, Pompei only excepted.” 


CHAPTER 12. 


FOREIGN DYNASTIES 
Indo-Bactrian Kings 


The ancient city of Bactria lying between the Hindukush and the 
Oxus was like Constantinople or Alexandria destined to play a leading 
part in the history of the world. On the landside it was the key to 
India and all the great trade routes of Central Asia converged here. 
The Persian monarchs used it as an outpost against the Scythians. 
After Alexander’s death, Bactria fell to the share of Seleukos Nikator. 
The Greek Satrap of Bactria called Diodotos revolted against his master 
and established an independent kingdom. 


The most important king of the dynasty was Demetrios. He 
subdued Afghanistan and brought under his sway the Punjab and 
Western India. While Demetrios was engaged in his Indian campaigns, 
his rival and adventurer by name Eukratides, usurped the throne of 
Demetrios and established himself as the ruler. Demetrios, however, 
retained his Indian possessions and fixed his capital at Sagala (Sialkot). 
He came to be known as “‘King of Indians.”” The conquests of Deme- 
trios are confirmed by the coins with a bilingual legend and the various 
cities which were named after him or after his father. Some scholars 
believe that he was the contemporary of Pushyamitra Sunga and there- 
fore the Yavana invader mentioned by Kalidasa and Patanjali. 


The successors of Demetrios with the exception of Menander did 
not leave any mark on the history of India. Menander, the only Greek 
ruler who achieved any real greatness, appears in Buddhist literature as 
Milinda and is associated with the Buddhist work, Milindapanha. This 
book preserves the tradition regarding Menander’s career and is in the 
form of a dialogue between Milinda and the Buddhist teacher Nagasena. 
Strabo and Plutarch also give some details about his life and work. 
According to the Milindapanha, Menander was bornina village called 
Kalasiin the island of Alasanda. He married the daughter of Demetrios 
and he was the supreme ruler in the Indo-Greek territory between Gan- 
dhara and Mathura from about 160 to 150 B.c. Early in his reign he 
undertook the reconquest of the Indus Valley imitating the exploits of 
Demetrios with whom he is often compared. He then attempted the 
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further extension of the empire by conquering all Northern India, and 
Strabo tells us that he invaded Magadha. According to some scholars 
he was the Yavana foe of Pushyamitra. Menander had to return home 
without attacking Pataliputra owing tova cruel strife which had broken 

‘in his country. Soon after his return he died in the field. Plutarch says 
that Menander was a just and a great king. The Milindapanha gives 
a fascinating description of the capital city as it was in his time and 
indicates the general prosperity enjoyed by the subjects. He became a 
convert to Buddhism. But Dr. Tarn, however, does not subscribe to 
this view. According to a Siamese version of the Milindapanha he was 
looked upon as an Arhat at the time of his death and so, says Plutarch, 
‘this subjects strove for his ashes and placed them beneath Dagabas in > 
their own lands, just as was done in the case of Gautama Buddha him- 
self”’. 


Greek Influence on Indian Culture 


The question as to the extent of Hellenic influence upon Indian 
culture is warmly debated among scholars and many divergent views 
have been expressed. The tendency of European scholars has been 
generally, to exaggerate the Hellenic influence and, in the opinion of 
Herr Niese, all later development of India depended indirectly upon the 
institutions of Alexander. Asa natural reaction to this view, there is 
the inclination on the part of scholars like Havell and Dr. 
Coomaraswamy to minimise the influence of Greek art on India. It is 
believed that ‘‘Except for the Buddha statue the history of India would 
in all respects have been precisely what it has been had the Greeks 
never existed.”? These opinions though supported by reputed scholars 
can be rejected as being opposed to the evidences available. The real 
truth must be somewhere midway between these two extreme theories. 


In the realm of fine arts the influence of Greek example and elegant 
taste could be easily traced. It is believed that the high quality of 
Mauryan sculptures were mainly due to the blending of the Hellenic, 
Persian and Indian art. It is also probable that the free use of stones 
for building during Asoka’s time was due to Greek influences. The 
monuments which have survived at Barhut, Bodh-Gaya, Sanchi and 
elsewhere from the second and first centuries B.c. show clear traces of 
Perso-Hellenistic influences. The Gandhara school of sculpture found 
in the ruins of Taxila and other sites in Afghanistan and the North- 
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Western Frontier Province exhibit such unmistakable traces of Greek 
influence that they are called Indo-Greek or Graeco-Roman art. But 
even in these, ‘‘though the technique was borrowed from Greece, the 
art was essentially Indian in spirit......... The Gandhara artist had the 
hand of a Greek but the heart of an Indian.’’ Greek influence is also 
seen even in minor arts as painting on ceramic wares, engraving 
figures on pendants, etc. Hiuen Tsang also mentions that artists from 
Bactria were employed to paint Buddhist monasteries during the time 
of Kanishka. But it must be emphasised that Indian art was nowhere 
a slavish imitation of Hellenic art. It was thoroughly Indian in spirit 
and execution. As Sir John Marshall observes: ‘‘It was essentially a 
national art having its roots in the heart and in the faith of the people 
and giving eloquent expression to the spiritual beliefs and to their deep 
and intuitive sympathy with nature.” 


Some scholars trace the origin of Indian drama to Greek influences. 
It is pointed out that the absence of Sanskrit drama before Alexander’s 
invasion, the name of Yavanika applied’for curtain and’ some of the 
‘‘un-Indian’’ features of the Mrichchhakatika should be taken as prov- 
ing the Greek origin. But it is now generally agreed that the Indian 
drama had an independent origin and growth in India itself. Some 
scholars trace the origin of Sanskrit dramas from the scenes of an 
histrionic and popular character which were witnessed during the Vedic 
rituals, and Macdonell believes that the rise of the Indian drama was 
most probably due to the coalescence of recited epic legend with 
pantomimic art. There are references to Natakas or dramas in the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, and a treatise on the Art of the 
Theatre or Natyasastra belonging to the third century has also been 
discovered. It is suggested that “such a book could only be written 
when the dramatic art was fully developed and public representations 
were common. Aconsiderable literature must have preceded it, and 
behind it must lie many centuries of gradual progress.” It is also 
significant that the words for actor, play and dramatic art are derived 
from the vernacular root nat or nrit. Again the peculiar characteristics 
of the Indian drama like the employment of the Vidhushaka or jester, 
employment of different dialects, mixed use of prose and lyrics, 
simplicity of the stage, large number of characters, weak development 
of plot, the indifference to the triple unity of action, time and place, 
the complete absence of tragedies, etc. strongly militate against the 
foreign origin and strengthen the indigenous theory. 
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In the matter of coinage, Indians were indebted to the Greeks. 
But even here, the process of Indianisation was at work. Indians 
got their models from the Greeks, but they were produced in India by 
Indian craftsmen. Naturally, the influence of Greek art was slowly 
passing away and by the time of Kanishka Indian coins were far more 
Indian than Greek. 


Astrology as expounded by Varahamihira and astronomy show 
distinct evidences of borrowing from Greece. The method of casting 
horoscope and some of the technical terms are definitely Greek and this 
indebtedness is gratefully acknowledged in the Gargi Samhita where it 
is said that the Greeks, though Mlechhas, should be revered as rishis 
for their knowledge of astronomy and astrology. 


Some scholars, arguing from the resemblances which a part of 
Indian mathematics bears to that of the Greeks, derive a Greek source 
for the former. But it has been proved by competent critics that 
ancient India developed an original and advanced mathematics and 
that the rest of the world was indebted to India for its knowledge of 
decimals and some numerical figures. Indian attainments in the realms 
of Algebra and Geometry were of a very high order. 


Attempts have also been made to establish an inter-relation bet- 
ween Greek and Indian medicinal systems. But evidences show that 
the latter had existed long before the Indians could have come into 
contact with the Greeks. There is asystem of medicine propounded 
at a very early date in the sacred books of the Hindus. The Atharva 
Veda evinces a very thorough knowledge of what may be called coarser 
anatomy and some of the theories propounded by Charaka and Susruta 
are not found in any known works of the earlier Greek medical schools. 
Some of the works mentioned in ‘The Report on the Search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts’ prove the originality of Indian medical system and should 
set at rest the heated controversy regarding the indebtedness of India 
to Greek systems. 


In philosophy there are some obvious similarities between the 
principles developed by the Greeks and Indian thinkers, and it is 
suggested that they denote active borrowing by one side or the other. 
But there are no evidences of such process and the similarities can be 
explained away by suggesting development on parallel lines. 


ie 
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Thus we find that “what the Asiatic took from the Greek was 
usually externals only, matters of form; he rarely took the substance...... 
and never spirit’ (Dr. Tarn). The Greek influence touched fringe of 
Indian civilization and was powerless to modify the Indian institutions 
to any appreciable extent. This was due to the fundamental differences - 
in temperaments. As Sir John Marshall remarks, ‘“To the Greek, man, 
man’s beauty, man’s intellect were everything...But these ideals 
awakened no response in the Indian mind. The vision of India was 
bounded by the immortal rather than the mortal, by the infinite rather 
than the finite. Where the Greek thought was ethical, his was 
spiritual; where the Greek was rational, he was emotional......... Art to 
him was a thing apart—a sensuous, concrete expression of the beautiful, 
which appealed intimately to his subconscious aesthetic sense........ he 
found in the formative arts a valuable medium in which to narrate in 
simple and universal language the legends and history of his faith; and 
this was mainly why, for the sake of its lucidity and dramatic power, he 
welcomed with avidity and absorbed the lessons of Hellenistic art, 
not because he sympathised with its ideals orsaw in it the means of 
giving utterance to his own.” 


The Parthians 


The fall of the Indo-Bactrian dynasty did not end foreign rule in 
Northern Jndia and foreign princes belonging to the three main groups 
of the Parthians or Pahlavas, Kushans and Sakas established their 
kingdoms. The Parthians, a warlike race of skilled horsemen living in 
the country lying to the South-East of the Caspian Sea, broke away 
from their Macedonian overlords and established an independent 
kingdom about the middle of the third century B.c. One of their 
great kings, Mithradatis by name, invaded India and annexed the 
territory between the Indus and the Jhelum about 138 B.c. Soon 
Taxila became the headquarters of a subordinate Parthian kingdom. 
The best known Parthian ruler of Taxila was Gondophernes whose 
reign is memorable for the mission of St. Thomas, one of the twelve 
apostles of Christ. Tradition says that this great apostle was imprisoned 
fora time by Gondophernes and finally met his martyrdom at Myla- 
pore. The successors of Gondophernes grew weak on account of in- 
ternecine quarrels and were finally overthrown by the Kushans. 


The Kushans 


To trace the rise of the Kushan dynasty it is necessary to go back 
to Central Asia in the second century B.c. regarding which the Chinese 
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historians have preserved a few scraps of information. The great Yueh- 
chi horde which had driven the Sakas from their homes on Jaxartes 


about 165 B.C. was in its turn defeated and driven further South into 
the valley of the Oxus. They settled in these regions in five tribes and 


within a century lost their nomadic habits and became a powerful and 
settled nation. Early in the first century after Christ, a Yueh-chi chief 
by name Kajula Kadphises or Kadphises I made himself supreme over 
his rivals and established the Kushan kingdom. During a long reign 
of nearly forty years he conquered Bactria, overran the Kabul region 
and extended his dominion as far as Taxila. He called himself ‘‘the 
great king, king of kings.”’ 


He was succeeded by his son Wema Kadphises or Kadphises II. 
He extended his empire in India as far South as Sind and as far East 
as Benares. Kadphises came into clash with the Chinese emperor and 
captured Khotan, Kashgar and other regions. The Kushan army 
despatched against the Chinese reached the plains exhausted by the 
hardships of the journey and was easily routed by the Chinese. The 
relations of Kadphises with the West were more fortunate. There was 
active trade with the Romans and Pliny protested against the drain of 
gold from Rome to India. He assumed imperial titles like ‘‘the lord 
of the whole world.’ Some historians regard him as the author of 
the Saka Era beginning from 78 A.D. 


The greatest of the Kushan emperors was Kanishka. Historians 
have not yet assigned him a place in the chronological framework, and 
various dates have been suggested ranging from 58 B.c. to 350 A.D. The 
most probable date of accession seems to be 78 A.D. ; but some scholars 
place the event about half a century later, i.e. 120 A.p. 


He was a great warrior and spent most of his time in waging 
successful wars. Early in his reign, he annexed Kashmir and founded 
a city called Kanishkapura. He is said to have led his army as far as 
Magadha from where he carried off the Buddhist scholar Asvaghosha. 
He is also said to have fought successfully against the Parthians. The 
greatest military-achievement of his reign, however, was the successful 
campaign across the Pamirs which added Kashgar and Khotan to his 
dominions. He was thus able to avenge the defeat suffered by the 
Kushan arms in the preceding reign and take back the hostages. He 
- also got himself freed from the obligation of paying tribute to the 
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Chinese emperor. His empire at the time of his death extended from 
Bokhara to Sind and from Persia to Bihar. It lay between the Graeco- 
Roman world on the West, the Chinese world on the East and 
India on the South. Kanishka’s dominions outside India were 
vaster than his possessions within it; still he is known in history as an 
Indian King. His Indian capital was Purushapura (Peshawar). 


As a result of this central position, there was intimate contact 
between India and Rome. Trade flourished both by land and sea. 
Among the articles that were sent by India to Rome were perfumes, 
spices, silk, muslin, cloth of gold and precious stones. These luxuries 
cost the Romans yearly one and a half crores of rupees. 


Kanishka’s claim to be remembered by posterity rests not so much 
on his military exploits as on his patronage of Buddhism. The exact 
date of his conversion is not known. He built at Purushapura the 
celebrated vihara which in the succeeding ages inspired the awe and 
admiration of all. In Buddhist ecclesiastical history Kanishka is specially 
celebrated for convening the fourth great Buddhist council to obtain 
an authoritative exposition of the doctrines. The council met in 
Kashmir and nearly five hundred delegates took part in the discussions. 
The commentaries were engraved on sheets of copper and deposited in 
a stupa specially built for the purpose. It is believed that he organised 
missionary propaganda in Central Asia and China. The Buddhism 
patronised by Kanishka is called the Mahayana system. Buddhist 
authors treat him as a second Asoka, but it must be remembered that 
while conversion to Buddhism brought about a spiritual revolution in 
Asoka, Kanishka’s conversion was no turning point in his life. He 
never gave up warfare and according to traditional accounts his end 
was violent. Wecan with more justification regard him as the Cons- 
tantine of Buddhism. 


Architecture and its allied art sculpture were liberally patronised 
by Kanishka who, like Asoka, was a great builder. The huge tower 
at Peshawar four hundred feet high, the city of Kanishkapura, the 
numerous fine buildings and artistic sculptures at Mathura, and the 
other various works of art in the different parts of the country owed 
their existence to his liberal patronage. The style of sculpture is often 
called Graeco-Buddhist art or Gandhara style. The forms of Greek 
art were applied to Buddhist subjects with great success. But, as 
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Havell points out, ‘“‘The influence of Hellenic art was purely technical 
in character and was in no way the spiritual or intellectual force which 
shaped its ideals or ordered its forms of expressions.”” The Gandhara 
sculptures exhibit a high artistic skill and “‘considered as pictures of 
human life they represent as in a mirror a vivid image of almost every 
phase of the life of Northern India, lay and clerical, during several 
centuries......... In short, no subject of human interest was regarded as 
material unsuited for the sculptor’s chisel.”” (V. A. Smith). 


The court was adorned by Nagarjuna, Asvaghosha, Vasumitra, 
Charaka and various other distinguished scholars. Nagarjuna, whom 
Hiuen Tsang described as one of the four lights of the world, was the 
author of Madhyamika ;Sutras and Sunya Vada which ‘‘shows the 
utter unreality of the phenomenal world and anticipates Bradley’s 
‘Appearance and Reality.”” He was a great controversialist and 
philosopher whose influence on Vedantins like Sankara was very great. 
Asvaghosha was the greatest writer of the second century and “in his 
richness and variety he recalls Milton, Goethe, Kant and Voltaire.” 
Charaka was Kanishka’s court physician and was a great authority on 
medicine frequently quoted by Arabic and Ayurvedic writers. - Thus 
Kanishka’s reign was characterised by economic, religious and cultural 
advancement. 


Kanishka died after forty-five years of rule and was followed by 
three kings, namely Vasishka, Huvishka and Vasudeva. These were 
weak rulers and with them began the decline of the Kushans. The 
name of Vasudeva suggests that the Kushans also came under the 
irresistible influence of Hinduism and assumed Hindu names. With 
Vasudeva the Kushan empire broke up, but neither the causes nor the 
course of dismemberment are clearly known. Probably, the aggressions 
of the Sassanian emperors of Persia, the great plague of 167 A.D., which 
led to disastrous consequences in the West, and the rise of native 
dynasties in the heart of India, resulted in the downfall of the Kushans. 


The Sakas 


The Sakas were a Central Asian tribe who, unable to withstand 
the pressure. from the Yueh-chi tribe, migrated South and settled in 
Ki-pin, “which about this time probably corresponded to the territory 
drained by some of the northern tributaries of the Kabul river.’ In 
course of time they extended their sway to the Indus Valley and 
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Western India and the Saka Empire contained many provinces ruled by 
Governors known as Satraps (kshatrapa) or Great Satraps (Maha- 
kshatrapa). Of these satrapies four are important from the Indian 
point of view. The Satrapies near Taxila in the Western Punjab and 
at Mathura in the Jumna Valley were known as Northern Satrapies 
while those of Maharashtra and Ujjain were known as Western Satrapies. 
The Satraps of Taxila and Mathura were overthrown after a short and 
insignificant rule by the Pahlavas and the Kushans respectively. 


Of the Western Satraps, the carlier dynasty ruled in Maharashtra 
with its capital at Nasik. The date of its establishment is not known 
and so far only two princes Bhumaka and Nahapana have been 
recorded. The Satraps struck their own coins probably indicating 
their independent status. Under Nahapana the Saka kingdom 
extended from Malwa to Nasik. He is supposed to have reigned 
from 78 to 124 a.p. though some scholars would place him in the 
beginning of the first century A.D. Ushavadata, his son-in-law was a 
Saka. Nahapana’s power came to a sudden end after the crushing 
defeat at the hands of the Satavahana ruler Satakarni. This Satakarni- 
Nahapana synchronism is, however, questioned by some scholars in the 
light of numismatic and scriptal evidences. 


The other dynasty of the Western Satraps was founded by 
Chastana who ruled over Malwa with his capital at Ujjain. Chastana 
is said to have been closely related to the first line of Satraps. His 
reign was not long but he seems to have been a man of importance 
as is evident from the recent discovery of his statue in the imperial 
gallery of the Kushans. His son Jayadaman did not survive him and 
was therefore succeeded by his grandson Rudradaman. 


Rudradaman was the greatest ruler of the Chastana dynasty. We 
get interesting details about his work in his famous Girnar inscription. 
He carried out extensive conquests with the result his empire included 
Eastern and Western Malwa, Central Gujarat, Kathiawar, Marwar, 
Cutch, Upper and Lower Sind, Western Rajputana and North Konkon. 
In his inscription he claims to have defeated the Satavahana ruler 
Satakarni twice in open battle but spared his life considering his ‘‘non- 
remote’’ relationship. Various names have been suggested for the 
identification of this defeated king ranging from Gautamiputra 
Satakarni to Yagnasri. The identity of the king can be settled only 
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if the chronology of the Andhras is settled definitely. It is most 
probable that Vasishtiputra Pulumayi was the Satavahana adversary of 
Rudradaman. The Kanheri inscription of Vasishtiputra Satakarni’s 
queen refers to the queen as the daughter of Mahakshatrapa Rudra. 
It is believed by some scholars that Pulumayi was the son-in-law of 
Rudradaman. But as Prof. Nilakanta Sastri has pointed out ‘‘It is 
improbable that Pulumayi who was the contemporary of Chastana 
according to Ptolomy, should have married Chastana’s great-grand- 
daughter.”’ Further Rudradaman would not have referred to him in 
the Girnar inscription asa ‘non-remote’ relation if he had been his 
son-in-law. Probably Vasishtiputra Satakarni who married the 
daughter of the Mahakshatrapa was a brother of Pulumayi. 


From the Girnar inscription we learn that Rudradaman was an 
accomplished prince who ruled over his people efficiently and benevo- 
lently. From the same source we learn that during his reign the 
embankments of the Sudarsana lake which had been damaged by a 
storm were repaired by the Governor Suvisakha. 


There were in all twenty-one rulers in the dynasty of Chastana. 
The last of these was killed by Chandragupta II at the close of the 
fourth century when the territory was incorporated into the Gupta 
empire. _ 


CHAPTER 13 
THE GUPTA AGE (300—600 A.D.) 


Chandragupta I 


The origin of the Gupta family is not definitely settled yet. The 
first notable ruler of this dynasty was Chandragupta I who made him- 
self the master of Pataliputra and the districts around it. He married 
Kumaradevi, a princess of the ancient and powerful Lichchhavi clan. 
Chandragupta’s coins bearing his portrait and that of his queen and 
the manner in which he refers to this. alliance, suggest that Chandra- 
gupta owed his position to his wife. To commemorate the establish- 
ment of the empire, he founded a new era called the Gupta Era 
commencing from 320 A. D. The details of his reign are obscure. 


Samudragupta 


Samudragupta, the son and successor of Chandragupta, was one 
of the ablest and most versatile rulers recorded in Indian History. 
- He was not probably the eldest son and was chosen by his father only 
because of his remarkable qualities. We get a fairly good account of 
his achievements from the Allahabad Pillar inscription, one of the 
most important documents of his time. It isa work of considerable 
literary merit composed by Samudragupta’s commander-in-chief 
Harisena and some of his verses are as grand as those of Kalidasa. 


Samudragupta’s great ambition was to bring about the political 
unification of India. The Allahabad Pillar inscription gives a long 
list of the kings defeated by him. By the middle of the fourth century 
his empire comprised all the most populous and fertile regions of 
Northern India. It extended from the Brahmaputra on the East to 
the Jumna and the Chambal on the West; from the Himalayas on the 
North to the Narmada in the South. Beyond these limits the frontier 
kingdoms of Assam and the Gangetic Delta as well as those on the 
Southern slopes of the Himalayas and the free tribes of Rajputana 
were attached to the empire by bonds of subordinate alliances. 


The conquests in Northern India were not the only achievements 
of Samudragupta. After his victories in the North he turned his 
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attention to South India. The inscription enumerates the various 
kings defeated and liberated by him. There is still great uncertainty 
as regards the identification of the places mentioned and hence the 
course of the compaign has not been settled definitely. At one time 
it was thought that Samudragupta’s campaign covered most of South 
India and that his empire was wider than the Mauryan Empire under 
Asoka. But the identification of some of the places by these authors 
is now shown to be wrong and it is suggested that the expedition was 
confined to the limited area of the East Coast as far South as Kanchi- 
puram. Prof. Sathianathaier believes that ‘“‘“Samudragupta marched 
through the E. Godavari, W. Godavari, Krishna and Nellore Districts 
and returned home via the Satara and Mandala Districts.’’ Prof. Jouveau 
Dubreuil suggests that the boasted liberation of the South Indian kings 
was only a veiled reference to Samudragupta’s defeat probably bya 
confederacy of princes, and concludes: “It is no more a new Alexander 
marching victoriously through South India; it was simply the unfortunate 
attempt of a king from the North who wanted to annex the coast of 
Orissa but completely failed.”? It is now generally accepted that this 
view of the French savant is not correct and that the confederacy of the 
Tamil kings is purely imaginary. Liberation of the conquered kings 
was not a novelty, and the reinstatement of Poros by Alexander may 
be cited as an example. Further, ‘“‘The Pillar inscription distinguishes _ 
clearly between “extirpation” and “‘liberation’’—two different policies 
pursued by Samudragupta with regard to Northern and Southern 
India respectively, and refers to the activities of his officers in con- 
nection with the restoration of the wealth of the vanquished princes.” 
Ancient Indians recognised three kinds of conquests, viz., 
Dharmavijaya (righteous conquest), Lobhavijaya (conquests due to 
greed), and Asuravijaya (devilish conquest). Samudragupta was a 
Dharmavijayi whose aim in undertaking the Southern expedition was 
to secure acceptance of his imperial position and _ collection of 
tributes. 


Thus, ‘‘while Asoka stands for peace and non-violence Samudra- 
gupta stands for the opposite principle of war and aggression. The 
one had a contempt for conquests, the other had a passion for them. 
He was from the very first fired by the time-honoured ideal of a 
Kshatriya king, which was to make himself the sovereign of the entire 
country up to its very ends and become a king of kings” (R.K. Mooker- 
ji). At the conclusion of his conquests he celebrated the Asvamedha 
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sacrifice and to commemorate the event issued coins with the legends, 
“King of kings, having conquered the world, conquers Heaven,— 
the unopposed warrior.” 


His fame had by now spread far and wide. He claimed to have 
received respectful homage from the foreign Kushan princes of the 
North-west and even from the Sinhalese ruler. The friendly relation 
with Ceylon is mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Wang-hiuen-tse who 
relates that king Meghavarna of Ceylon sent an embassy with gifts 
to Samudragupta and obtained permission to erect a splendid monas- 
tery at Bodh-Gaya for the use of pilgrims from the island. He also 
received tributes and submission from many states lying on the frontiers 
of his empire. 


Samudragupta was a man of exceptional abilities and unusually 
varied gifts. His skill in music is commemorated by certain rare gold 
coins which depict the king seated on a couch playing on the Veena. 
He was equally proficient in the allied art of poetry and is said to 
have composed numerous works worthy of talented professional 
authors. Harisena credits him with “sharp and polished intellect” 
and says that he took delight in the company of learned men. Though 
a devout Hindu he was tolerant towards other religions, and Vasu- 

: bandhu, the celebrated Buddhist author, enjoyed his favour. 


The exact date of Samudragupta’s death is not known. He must 
have lived to a ripe old age and must have enjoyed a reign of uninter- 
rupted prosperity and peace. Large number of coins discovered 
prove that under him the material prosperity of the people had 
increased very much. Thus Samudragupta, the warrior, statesman 
and cultured prince, is one of the great monarchs of India. 


Chandragupta Ii 


Samudragupta was succeeded by his son Chandragupta II who was 
specially chosen by his father. He loved high sounding titles which 
proclaimed his martial valour. His favourite title was Vikramaditya. 
He is identified with the Vikramaditya celebrated in the Indian 
legends. During his reign the prosperity of the empire reached its 
zenith. 


The chief events of his reign were his matrimonial alliance with 
the Vakataka prince Rudrasena IT and the annexation of Malwa, 
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Gujarat and the peninsula of Saurashtra. The first of these was a great 
act of diplomacy. ‘‘The Vakataka Maharaja occupied a geographical 
position in which he could be of much service or disservice to the 
Northern invader of the dominions of the Saka Satraps of Gujarat 
and Saurashtra. Chandragupta adopted a prudent precaution in giving 
his daughter to the Vakataka prince and so securing his subordinate 
alliance.’’ (V. A. Smith). 


The conquest of the Saka Satrap of the West took place some- 
where between 395 and 400 A.D. The last Saka ruler Rudrasimha 
was slain and the territory was annexed to the Gupta dominion. 
This annexation not only added to the empire a province of exceptional 
wealth and fertility but opened up the ports of the Western coast 
and thus placed Chandragupta’s empire in direct touch with the sea- 
borne commerce with Europe through Egypt. This brought him and his 
subjects under the influence of European ideas which travelled with 
the goods of the Alexandrian merchants. Ujjain, was made the second 
capital which soon developed into a famous centre of learning and a 
link between the West and the heart of Aryavarta. 


Chandragupta’s coins, though not so varied as those of his father, 
are found in large numbers. They display great originally and are 
purely Indian. This reign is important for the introduction of silver coins 
which were used extensively in the time of his successor. He also 
issued copper coins, being most probably the only member of this 
dynasty to do so. 


The accounts of the Chinese pilgrim show that the people enjoyed 
peace and prosperity. He followed the traditional policy of toleration 
towards other sects and members of other religions were freely appoint- 
ed to high offices in the state. In the opinion of Dr. Smith, ‘‘Pro- 
bably India has never been governed better after the oriental manner 
than it was during the time of Vikramaditya.’’ He died sometime 
between 412 and 414 A.D. 


Fa-hien 

Fa-hien was the earliest of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims who visited 
‘India which they regarded as their holy land. Nothing of great 
importance is known about him in addition to what may be gathered 
from his own record of his travels. Even while young his father 
dedicated him to the service of the Buddhist society and was sent toa 


, 
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monastery. When he had finished his noviciate and had become a 
full blown monk he undertook his journey to India in search of 
complete copies of the Vinaya Pitaka. His travels lasted for fifteen 
years of which nine were spent in India. During his stay in India he 
visited a number of important sacred towns in Northern India like 
Kanauj, Ayodhya, Kapilavastu, Kusinagara, Pataliputra, Rajagriha, 
Bodh-gaya, Benares, etc. He wrote an account of his travels which 
gives us very valuable and interesting information about the govern- 
ment and social condition of the Gangetic provinces during the time 
of Chandragupta II. His references to matters other than Buddhistic 
are only accidental. But this casual way of stating facts is itself a 
sufficient guarantee of truth. 


His work also suffers from great defects. His main interest was 
to collect Buddhist canonical texts, and so absorbed was he in the 
religious task that he does not even mention about Chandragupta II, 
one of the most powerful and illustrious of Indian monarchs. Further, 
some of his statements are too general and exaggerated and should be 
accepted with great caution. He also incorporated lots of legendary 
and hearsay information. But, inspite of these defects, he is trust- 
worthy when he records what he saw. 


Fa-hien’s Account of 
Social and Economic Condition 


A careful study of Fa-hien’s account of his travels furnishes us 
with very interesting details regarding the state of the country at the 
beginning of the fifth century. He has nothing but praise for the 
Gupta administration which was mild, benevolent and free from 
bureaucratic tyranny. There were no irksome restrictions on the 
movements of individuals. The following observations are specially 
interesting. ‘“‘The people are prosperous and happy without registra- 
tion or official restrictions. Those who want to go away, may go; 
those who want to stop, may stop. The King in his administration 
uses no carporeal punishments. Criminals are merely fined according 
to the gravity of their offences. Even for a second attempt at rebellion 
the punishment is only the loss of right hand.’”’ In spite of the mild- 
ness of the criminal law, roads were absolutely safe. The revenue 
was derived mainly from the rent of the crown lands, and it seems as 
if ordinary cultivators did not pay any taxes. The state officials were 
paid a fixed salary regularly. 
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The accounts of Fa-hien create the impression that the people in 
general were highly cultured, wealthy and prosperous. They led a good 
life and vied with one another in the practice of Dharma. He says 
that “Throughout the country no one kills any living thing, nor drinks 
wine, nor eats onions or garlic; but Chandaias are segregated............ 
In this country they do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no dealings 
in cattle, no butcher’s shop or distilleries in the market-places......... 
Only the Chandalas go hunting and deal in flesh’. The statement, 
though exaggerated, reveals that the people led a clean life and that 
the sentiment of ahimsa was very strong in ‘‘mid-India.’”’ It is regretta- 
ble to note that even in this enlightened epoch the Chandalas were 
treated badly. It is interesting to note that during this period of Hindu 
revival there were no persecutions of the Buddhists. Charitable 
institutions were established by the rich and the prosperous. There 
were a number of Buddhist monasteries which were well endowed 
and tenanted by thousands of Buddhist monks. Fa-hien was favoura- 
bly impressed by the piety and learning of these monks. Buddhism, 
he remarks, was still vigorous and prosperous though some of the 
ancient centres like Kapilavastu, Kusinagara and Bodh Gaya were 
in ruins. There were also great popular annual festivals in which people 
of all sects took part. During these days there were also splendid 
processions, all kinds of games and amusements and illumination of 
the city in the evenings. The most remarkable feature was the exis- 
tence of free hospitals in the capital city endowed by benevolent 
citizens. Fa-hien states: ‘The elders and gentry» of these countries 
have instituted in their capitals free hospitals and hither come all 
poor and helpless patients, orphans, widows and cripples. They are 
well taken care of; a doctor attends to them, food and medicine being 
supplied according to their needs. They are all made quite comforta- 
ble, and when they are cured they go away.’’ There was thus general 
prosperity and happiness and this was due to extensive foreign trade 
with the Western and Eastern countries and a vigorous industrial life 
at home. The pleasing picture presented by Fa-hien justifies the 
opinion that the Gupta age was the Golden Age of Hindu India. 


Kumaragupta 


The son and successor of Chandragupta II was Kumaragupta who 
ruled for more than forty years. He maintained his empire intact and 
even added to it, as his celebration of the Asvamedha sacrifice would 
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suggest. About 450 A.D. he was involved in a disastrous war with 
an influential and powerful tribe called the Pushyamitras. The imperial 
army was at first severly defeated, but later the crown prince retrieved 
the fortunes of the empire. With Kumaragupta’s reign Gupta great- 
ness came to an end. 


Skandagupta 


Kumaragupta was succeeded by Skandagupta in 455 A.D. From 
the beginning he had to face a sea of troubles. Before the empire 
could recover from the effects of the Pushyamitra war, the Huns 
invaded India. Skandagupta scored a decisive victory and the country 
was saved for riearly fifteen years. To celebrate his victory he erected 
a pillar of victory surmounted by a statue of Vishnu. But the Huns 
invaded the empire a second time and he hadtosuccumb. The 
successors of Skandagupta were weak and the empire perished. But 
the dynasty remained and continued to rule Ay several generations 
over a slowly shrinking empire. 


The Golden Age of the Guptas 


It has been truly said that, ‘“‘The history of the world consists in 
the memory of those ages, quite few in number, in which some part 
of the world has risen above itself and burst into flower or fruit.” 
By its manifold achievements, the age of the Imperial Guptas, like the 
Periclean Age of ancient Greece, deserves to be ranked as one such. 


“The Gupta period politically was an Indo-Aryan revival, for the 
Guptas were undoubtedly the representatives of the Aryan Kshatriya 
tradition and champions of Aryan cause against Aryavarta’s adversa- 
2 EEE of alien descent.”” Hindustan was released from foreign 
domination and the political unification of those regions under Hindu 
kings was achieved. The triumphant career of warlike kings led to 
the establishment of the greatest empire in India since the days of 
Asoka. The administration was efficient and benevolent. Fa-hien 
bears testimony to the general prosperity of the people and the ordered 
liberty enjoyed by them. They were happy and contented and their 
affluence found expression in marked improvement in all branches 
of culture. 


The most notable movement of the age was the gradual displace- 
ment of Buddhism by a modified form of Brahmanism called Hinduism. 
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Most of the Guptas, as Kshatriya rulers, were ardent worshippers of 
Vishnu. There was a reawakening of spiritual] instinct and the Vedic 
religion purged of all base materialistic rites was enabled to reunite 
with the main current of Indo-Aryan beliefs. This revival of Brahma- 
nism in the form of Vishnu cult ‘‘was an inevitable psychological 
reaction after many centuries in which monasticism had been preached 
as the only door by which the highest spiritual perfection could be 
reached.”’ But revival of Hinduism did not mean persecution of other 
religions, The votaries of the other faiths enjoyed the patronage of 
the kings, and Buddhist and Jain monasteries continued to be public 
schools and universities for the greater part of India. 


The Gupta period was characterised by a general literary impulse 
and since much of what is best in classical Sanskrit was the product 
of this era, this epoch is usually called ‘““The Golden Age” or ‘‘The 
Augustan Age” of Sanskrit literature. The greatest poet and play- 
wright of this period was Kalidasa. The fertility of his creative fancy, 
his dexterity in expressing tender sentiments with almost incredible 
ease, deep sympathy with nature, a rare moderation and admirable 
sense of proportion have earned for him the highest place among the 
world’s dramatic poets. It is said that Boswell is not decidedly the 
first of biographers, Demosthenes of orators, Hannibal of generals, 
as Kalidasa is decidedly the first of dramatists. His masterpiece, 
Sakuntala, is among ‘“‘the hundred best books of the world.’ His 
Meghasamdesa and Ritusamhara exhibit his skill in lyric poetry. 
Regarding the latter, Prof. Macdonell remarks as follows: ‘Perhaps 
no other Sanskrit poems manifest such strikingly deep sympathy with 
the physical world, keen powers of observation and skill in depicting 
an Indian landscape in vivid colours.” ; 


There is, however, a tendency among scholars to push back the 
date of Kalidasa tothe age of the Sungas. But even if this trans- 
cendant glory so far allotted to the enoch be denied to it, still the 
literary greatness of this period both in variety and volume stands 
unsurpassed. Visakadatta’s Mudrarakshasa, the best historical play 
in Sanskrit literature, exclusively devoted to politics and completely 
free from love element, is assigned to this period. Another 
important work is Sudraka’s Mrichchhakatika ‘which is pre-eminent 
among Indian plays for the distinctively dramatic qualities of vigour, 
life and action, as well as skill in the delineation of character.”’ 
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Panchatantra, easily the most remarkable store-house of fairy 
tales and fables, is assigned to the period 300 to 500 A.D. Its influ- 
ence on the literature of the world is astonishing and it has been 
translated into more than fifty-five languages. As Macdonell suggests, 
“Probably no book except the Bible has been translated into so many 
languages, certainly no secular book.’? The Puranas, a _ treasure- 
house of ancient Indian traditions, legends, dogmas, rituals, ethical 
and religious codes and philosophical doctrines were modified, 
enlarged and finally reduced to their present form in this epoch. The 
Manava Dharmasastras, as we now have them, may be dated from 
the beginning of the Gupta period. The Mahabharata was re- 
arranged and edited ‘‘in such a manner as to make it completely new 
literature.” It has exerted a powerful influence in the popular educa- 
tion of the Hindus, and has been more than an epic being asource of 
inspiration and solace both in times of happiness and adversity. ‘‘It 
is the repository of India’s national tradition, a great encyclopaedia 
of ethics and religion, and of political and moral duties. The 
Bhagavat Gita, the greatest single scripture of the Hindus is embedded 
in it.’ This elaborate editing of Hindu popular literature was 
undertaken to eradicate all foreign elements which had been almost 
imperceptibly introduced into Indian life and not, as has been wrongly 
suggested in some quarters, as a powerful step towards the expulsion 
of Buddhism from India. 


Among the other luminaries of this period mention may be made 
of Bharavi, famous for his excellence of ideas, Dandin, noted for the 
beauty of words employed, Subandhu, the author of Vasavadatta, the 
lexicographer Amarasimha and the jurist Yajnavalkya. 


Indian speculative philosophy was also highly developed. The 
Mimamsaka Sabara flourished during the period and ‘“‘his Bhashya is 
the earliest commentary on the Purvamimamsa Sutras of Jaimini.’’ 
Isvara Krishna who lived in the fourth century was the author of 
Samkhya-Karika which is considered as “the pearl of the whole 
scholastic literature of India.” Vatsyayana, the author of the Nyaya 
Bhashya and one ‘‘Vyasa’’, the author of Yoga Bashya were some of 
the other Hindu philosophers of the Gupta age. 


The catholic and cultural atmosphere of the age encouraged some 
of the great Buddhist philosophers‘also to add to the glory of the age. 
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Buddhaghosha, a scholar of remarkable intellectual fecundity, and 
Mahanaman, the author of Mahavamsa, lived in the fifth and sixth 
centuries respectively. Asanga, Vasubandhu and Dingnaga, three of 
‘the six ornaments of Jambhudvipa,” were products of this age. 
Asanga who lived in the fourth century was the founder of the 
Yogachara school, ‘‘a philosophic movement as powerful and of as 
widespread influence as that of Plato and Aristotle.’’ Vasubandhu, 
the younger brother of Asanga and protege of Samudragupta was a 
great authority on the Hinayana and Mahayana forms of Buddhism. 
Dingnaga was a great. controversialist and his logic is ‘‘comparable to 
that of Aristotle in its originality and in the fact that it spread over 
the whole eastern half of Asia.”’ 


Remarkable progress was also made in the fields of medicine, 
mathematics, astronomy and astrology. “‘The formulation of the theory 
of Zero—surely one of the most revolutionary discoveries in the field 
of thought—and the consequent evolution of the decimal system are 
to be credited to thinkers of this age.’ The names of Aryabhata and 
Varahamihira stand out prominent in the world of astronomy which 
made a tremendous advance during this period. Varahamihira “was 
a man of such comprehensive mind that there was hardly any branch 
of natural science to which he did not make a contribution.’’ Arya- 
bhata, who was born in 476 A.D. at Pataliputra, is justly famous for 
his suggestions of the diurnal revolution of the earth on its own axis, 
and the scientific cause of the eclipses. In fact, ‘it could be said 
that the scholars of the Gupta period were gifted with an insatiable 
scientific curiosity, a desire to go forward in seeking knowledge 
and a courage in facing conclusions which is almost modern 1n its 
outlook.” 


The achievements in the realm of fine arts were not less striking 
and the three allied arts of architecture, sculpture and pain- 
ting attained an extraordinarily high point of advancement. Though 
many of the monuments of this period have been destroyed by the 
brutal vandalism of later invaders, enough remain to show the high 
excellence of the Gupta art. One striking feature of this art was 
- the shaking off of all subservience to foreign traditions and imparting 
to the works a typically Indian spirit. As R.D. Banerjee observes, 
“The Gupta art is really a renaissance due to the transformation of 
the ideas of the people of northern India in the fourth and fifth 
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centuries A. D. The transformation was based on an assimilation of 
what was old, an elimination of what was exotic and foreign, and 
finally a systematic production of something entirely new and essentially 
Indian.” 


The sculptures that have come down to us are the visible creations 
of a well-developed art characterised by natural refinement, elegance, 
striking simplicity of style, remarkable sympathy with nature, nice 
balance and freedom from the dead-weight of conventions. As Dr. 
Smith remarks, “The physical beauty of the figures, the gracious dignity 
of their attitude, and the refined restraint of the treatment are quali- 
ties not to be found elsewhere in Indian sculpture in the same degree.”’ 
But the artist was not lost in the admiration of physical beauty. He 
had a high spiritual purpose in view and wanted to portray the blending 
of the external form with the inner spirit. As Dr. Agrawala empha- 
sises, “‘Art was worshipped in order to deepen the consciousness of 
the soul and awaken it to a new sense of spiritual joy and nobility 
iiicstiaws To create lovely forms and harness them to the needs of higher 
life—this was the golden harmony that made Gupta = a thing of such 
perpetual and inexhaustible attraction.” 


Specimens of Gupta paintings are found at Bagh, Ajanta and 
Sugiriya in Ceylon. In the opinion of the author quoted above, ‘‘The 
paintings of our age show the art at its best. The assurance and delicacy 
of lines, the brilliancy of colours, the richness of expression informed 
with a buoyant feeling and pulsating life, have rendered this art 
supreme for all times.”” The most remarkable of these paintings are 
those in the Ajanta caves which ‘‘excite respectful admiration as the 
productions of painters capable of deep emotions, full of sympathy 
with the nature of men, women, children, animals and plants and 
endowed with masterly powers of execution.” (Smith). The most 
notable of these pictures are those of the Mother and Child, the 
Monkeys, the Hunting Scene, andthe Dying Princess. Praising the last 
named picture a great art critic says that, ‘‘For pathos and sentiment 
and unmistaken way of telling its story this cannot be surpassed in the 
history of art. The Florentine could have put better drawing and the 
Venetian better colour, but neither could have thrown greater ex- 
pression on it.” In short as one Danish connoisseur has remarked 
“they represent the climax to which genuine Indian art has attained”’ 
and “everything in these pictures from the composition as a whole to 
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the smallest pearl or flower testifies to the depth of insight coupled 
with the greatest technical] skill.” 


The Gupta craftsmen were equally successful in working on metals. 
The huge pillar at Delhi made of wrought iron is a marvel of metal- 
lurgical skill. It is said that “‘lt is not many years since the production 
of such a pillar would have been an impossibility in the largest founda- 
ries of the world, and even now there are comparatively few where a 
similar mass of metal could be turned out.”? The art of casting copper 
statues on a large scale was practised with conspicuous success. The 
Gupta coins were noted for their variety and beauty. 


Thus the age of the great Guptas was an era of resplendent glory. 
It was an age of triumphant nationalism and dazzling imperialism; 
of benevolent administration and ordered freedom; of fruitful activity 
and widéspread prosperity; of dynamic geniuses and progressive com- 
moners. In short striking success stamped the age and elegant glory 
clothed it. Verily, it was the Golden Age of Hindu India. 


Causes fer the Break up of the Gupta Empire 


The causes for the downfall of the Gupta Empire may be divided 
into external and internal causes. The empire itself contained seeds 
of weakness.- The extensive empire of the Guptas could be kept under 
control only by rulers of great ability. But the later Gupta monarchs 
were inefficient and their weakness led to confusion in the state. 
Further, the practice of selecting the successors overlooking the eldest 
born, though in the beginning assured the succession of the best ruler, 
later on proved a source of danger to the state. Such a system of 
succession was not likely to work well except under strong kings of 
shrewd judgement. This coupled, with royal polygamy, converted 
the palace into a centre of plots and intrigues. The vigour and vitality 
of the army deteriorated and the military resources decreased. The 
financial distress is indicated by the debasement of coins. The 
powerful officers and feudatories were, therefore, encouraged to throw 
off their subordination and assume independence. The wars with the 
Pushyamitras affected the resources of. the empire and weakened it 
considerably. The revival of the power of the Vakatakas who were 
hostile to the Guptas was another cause. The rise of the Maukharis 
and the Gaudas resulted in encroachments upon the Gupta territory 
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and deprived the Guptas of the little prestige they had. The Gupta 
Empire now resembled the Mughal Empire after Aurangzib. 


The later Guptas neglected the frontiers and thus made it easy for 
the Huns to invade India and shatter the strength of the empire. 
Skandagupta was no doubt successful at first against them. But his 
successors were too weak to resist their ferocious attacks under their 
dreaded generals, Toramana and his son Mihiragula. But as R.C. 
Majumdar emphasises, the Huna invasion cannot be regarded as the 
chief cause of the break up of the empire. ‘The decline and downfall 
of the Gupta Empire was brought about by the same causes which 
operated in the case of the Mauryan Empire in the older and the 
Mughal Empire in the later days.’” 


The Huns . 


The Huns, a savage nomadic tribe, are generally believed to be of 
Mongol origin. They were distinguished by their broad shoulders, 
flat noses and tiny black eyes buried in the face. They originally 
occupied the Steppes of Central Asia and often came into conflict with 
the Chinese. The building of the Great Wall of China and the rise 
of the Han dynasty effectively checked the incursions of the Huns in 
this direction and therefore they turned Westwards, hurled themselves 
on the neighbouring kingdoms, and swept them away like a human 
avalanche. They then divided themselves into two streams, one 
proceeding towards the valley of the Oxus and the other towards the 
regions of the Volga. The former were called the White Huns. 
They crossed the Oxus about 420 A.D., conquered Persia and then 
attacked the Kushan kingdom of Kabul. 


_ The Huns then poured into India and attacked the Gupta Empire 
in 458 A.D. Skandagupta succeeded in repelling them; but his triumph 
over the Huns was short-lived. Some ten years later they appeared 
in large numbers under the leadership of Toramana and overwhelmed 
the kingdom of Gandhara. They penetrated into the heart of the © 
Gangetic provinces and overthrew the Gupta Empire. The North- 
Western provinces of the Guptas became part of the Huna Empire. 
He also made himself the ruler of Malwa and after the conquest of 
this region he assumed the Indian title of Maharajadhiraja. 
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Mihiragula, the son of Toramana, succeeded his father in 502 
A.D. and governed his Indian possession from Sagala, the modern 
Sailkot. He was one of the most powerful sovereigns exacting tributes 
from a number of vassal kings; and the Chinese emporer, though in 
name the overlord of the Huna king, realised the strength of his vassal 
and sent an envoy to his court in 502 A.D. The Kashmir chronicles 
give an account of his campaigns against the distant island of Ceylon. 
All Indian accounts agree in representing Mihiragula as “the Atilla of 
of India,” “the oppressor of mankind,” “the foremost among the 
wicked men,” etc. He is reported to have severely persecuted the 
Buddhists. 


Soon the collapse came. The inhuman and savage cruelty 
provoked a national rebellion against him. Yasodharman of Malwa 
with the help of some other rulers inflicted a crushing defeat upon 
Mihiragula and imprisoned him. He was later allowed to retire to 
his kingdom. But finding that his brother had usurped the throne in 
his absence, he took refuge under the king of Kashmir. With his charac- 
teristic ingratitude he abused the hospitability by organising a revolt 

against his benefactor and succeeded in seizing his throne. But he 

_ did not enjoy his ill-gotten position for long and before the year was 
out, he died. Hiuen Tsang writing about this remarks that ‘“‘his career 
was cut short by his sudden death and the air was darkened, and the 
earth quaked, and fierce winds rushed forth as he went to the Hell of 
unceasing torment.”’ 


After Mihiragula the Huna Empire in Asia was destroyed by the 
combined attacks of the Turks and Persians. For about five hundred 
years, excepting fora few minor attacks, India enjoyed comparative 
immunity from foreign invasions. 


Dr. Smith remarks that ‘‘The barbarian invasions of the fifth and 
sixth centuries...... constitute a turning-point in the history of Northern 
and Western India, both political and social.’’ They shattered the 

Gupta Empire and thus prepared the ground of the growth of a number 
’ of new states. They ‘tended to debase the free spirit of Aryan 
political ideals, to weaken the authority of the popular assemblies, 
and to increase the arbitrary power exercised by the head of the state. 
‘Oriental despotism’ was of Tartar or Mongolian creation: it was never 
recognised in Indo-Aryan traditional laws.” (E. B. Havell). Many 
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detached bands of fighting men stayed in India in their hill-fortresses 
and in course of time assumed the title of Rajas. As Havell says: 
“There can be little doubt that the numerous ramifications of the 
Rajput clans of the present day are the result of the many foreign 
elements which were assimilated by the Indo-Aryan society from the 
fourth to the sixth centuries and in later times.’’ Rigid caste restric- 
tions increased and severe penalties were prescribed for all breaches 
of caste custom. These foreigners in course of time yielded to the 
wonderful assimilative power of Hinduism. Buddhism suffered severe 
persecution at the hands of the Hun rulers who destroyed their splendid 
monasteries and thus accelerated the rapid decline of that religion. 
The strong infusion of foreign blood also lowered the high ethical 
standards of the Indians and favoured the growth of a number of 
vulgar superstitions. 


Yasodharman of Malwa 


Yasodharman, the leader of the popular national revolt against 
Mihiragula rose to prominence during the first half of the sixth century. 
He rose and set like a meteor and very little is known about him. 
There are no references to him in the works of Hiuen Tsang and other 
sources and he is known to us only through his three inscriptions 
discovered at Mandasor. He thus stands alone and unconnected. 


His imperial position is clear from his inscriptions which mention 
his conquests and describe him as a Samrat or universal sovereign. 
We are told that Yasodharman, dissatisfied with the limited territories 
of his family, conquered the regions from the Brahmaputra to Mount 
Mahendra, and from the Himalayas to the Western ocean. He thus 
ruled over a territory which not even the Guptas and the Huns owned. 
Mihiragula is said to have paid homage to him after his crushing defeat. 
Even making allowances for the vague hyperbole of the panegyrist, it 
seems clear that he was a powerful king ruling over an extensive 
territory. 


The Mandasor inscriptions seem to contradict the statement of 
Hiuen Tsang that it was Baladitya who defeated Mihiragula. Scholars 
now try to reconcile the conflicting statements by suggesting that 
Baladitya first put a check on the Huns and their complete rout was 
due to Yasodharman, : 
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The reign of Yasodharman marks an important epoch in the 
history of India, and ‘‘fills the gap in imperial history between the 
Guptas and Harsha.’’ Dr. Hoernle tried to identify this hero with 
the traditional Vikramaditya of Ujjain. But this theory has been 
proved to be quite untenable. Dr. K.P. Jayaswal identified him with 
more probability with Puranic Kalki. Like the legendary hero 
he exterminated the Huns and the irreligious and aimed at doing good 
to the people. If this identification becomes acceptable by further 
researches, Yasodharman’s reign must te regarded as an important 
epoch in the social history of India because both Hindu and Jain 
records declare that Kalki’s acts produced great social and religious 
changes. 


CHAPTER 14 


HARSHA 
Sources of Information 


The historian of the seventh century does not experience any 
dearth of historical material because he is fortunate to possess two 
important literary works besides epigraphic sources. The first of these 
is the historical romance called Harshacharita written by the court poet 
Bana. It isan amazingly clever work containing some passages of 
admirable and vivid description. It contains eight chapters and deals 
with the early life.of Harsha. The author, who ‘was a careful and 
critical observer, was in close touch with his hero and his work was 
therefore based on actual historical facts. Since he was writing for 
his contemporaries who were not quite ignorant of the facts, he could 
not have deviated very much from truth. Further the facts mentioned 
by Bana are confirmed by the accounts of Hiuen Tsang and contem- 
porary inscriptions. As one scholar remarks, “‘it is as much based on 
real events as Scott’s Quentin Durward or Waverly.’ The book is also 
useful to trace the economic and social condition of the people and 
from this point of view it can be compared to the Jataka stories. 


But it is not without defects. In the first place the work is in- 
complete and the period of Harsha’s political activities is left untouched. 
Secondly the treatment is romantic and Bana sometimes indulges in 
exaggerated praise of his hero. Lastly some of the passages are obscure 
and it is difficult to gather all historical information contained in the 
book. 


The accounts of Bana are supplemented by the writings of Hiuen 
Tsang, ‘‘the Indian Pausanias.’’ who was justly famous as Master of 
the Law. Hewas the most famous of Chinese pilgrims who from time 
to time visited India. le was the fourth son of a learned Chinese of a 
respectable family and was born in 600 A.D. From very early age he 
was keenly interested in religious study and developed a strong desire 
to secure the authentic scriptures from India. So at the age of twenty- 
nine he set out on a pilgrimage to India even defying the passport 
regulations of his country. After a perilous journey he reached 
Gandhara in 630 A.D. He spent more than thirty years in India during 
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which time he visited almost every province in India except the extreme 
South. When Harsha heard of the greatness of Hiuen Tsang he invited 
him to his court where the pilgrim was requested to stay as a royal 
guest. Harsha organised a splendid assembly at Kanouj in honour 
of Hiuen Tsang and soon after the conclusion of the convocation the 
king became a convert to Mahayanism. The king then took his guest 
to Prayag where he held the sixth quinquennial gathering for the 
distribution of charity. After this the pilgrim departed to his native 
land carrying with him a large mass of valuable manuscripts, images 
and relics of the Buddha. He devoted the rest of his life to the work of 
translating the religious books. He died in 664 A.D. leaving behind 
him a reputation for learning and piety surpassing that of any other 
Chinese scholar. 


Hiuen Tsang describes his travels in his book called ‘‘The Records 
of Western World” which has been translated into English and other 
European languages. This book is a treasure-house of accurate infor- 
mation indispensable to students of Indian antiquity. Besides its 
utililty as a contemporary work it is also important as recording a con- 
siderable mass of ancient traditions which would have been lost but for 
his care to preserve it. He was a keen and accurate observer and he 
gives trustworthy information regarding the political, social and 
economic conditions then prevailing in India. But he was mainly 
interested in religious matters and referred to political affairs only so 
far as they were mixed up with religion. He was also credulous and 
like his predecessor recorded much inaccurate hearsay information. 
These defects, however, are nothing when we consider the wealth of 
trustworthy information that can be gleaned from the book. 


Harsha’s inscriptions and those of his contemporaries also supply 
some information. Harsha’s inscriptions provide us with gencological 
details while the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin informs us about the 
defeat of Harsha at the hands of the Chalukyan emperor. Thus as Dr. 
Smith observes, “When all these sources are utilised our knowledge of 
the events of Harsha’s reign far surpasses in pretision that which we 
possess respecting any other early Indian king except Chandragupta 
Maurya and Asoka’’. 


Life and Work of Harsha 


Harsha, the last of the great Hindu emperors of Northern India 
was the son of Prabhakaravardhana, the raja of Thaneswar in the sixth 
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century A.D. On the death of his father and the treacherous murder of 
his brother, Harsha though barely sixteen was forced to accept the 
crown much against his will. 


The throne which this boy-king ascended was not a comfortable 
one and he was faced with a series of problems even from the beginning, 
The ill-treatment meted to his sister by the ruler of Malwa and the 
murder of his brother must be avenged first. North India which had 
been split up into a number of petty states must also be unified. 


He first went in search of his sister who had escaped to the 
Vindhyan forest and succeeded in rescuing her just at the moment 
when she was about to sacrifice herself in flames. During the next few 
years he led his armies East to West subduing all those who were not 
Obedient. As aresult of his vigorous campaigns he conquered ‘‘the 
five Indies” and subdued Valabhi, Cutch, Surata and Sind. It is also 
believed by some scholars that he conquered Nepal. But his successful 
career was cut short by his defeat at the hands of Pulakesin II when 
Harsha tried to extend his empire South of the Vindhyas. His last 
recorded campaign was against Ganjain. The empire of Harsha was 
slightly bigger than the Gupta Empire and stretched as far as the 
borders of Assam in the East, Narmadain the South and Kathiawar 
in the West. Thus the empire comprised the whole of Northern India 
excluding only Rajputana and portions of the Punjab.. Harsha shifted 
his capital to Kanouj which occupied a more central position in the 
empire. This city soon became worthy of being compared with the 
most famous cities of ancient India. ; 


Like all great kings, Harsha was a man of extraordinary energy and 
activity and spared no pains to administer the kingdom efficiently. 
Hiuen Tsang was very much impressed with the mildness, justness, 
efficiency and benevolent spirit of administration. He was assisted by 
a number of ministers and officers who were paid regularly and well. ° 
Hiuen Tsang informs us that there was a separate department for 
maintenance of records. 


Harsha is also famous for his patronage of Buddhism. He was at 
first an ardent worshipper of Siva and later on became a convert to 
Hinayana Buddhism. Later in life he became a champion of Mahayana 
Buddhism under the influence of Hiuen Tsang. To promote the cause 
of his new religion he convened a big religious assembly at Kanouj. 
Scholars from different parts of the country belonging to different 
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faiths attended and participated in the discussions. He also summoned 
annual meetings of Buddhist scholars and arranged for religious 
discourses. Though a convert to Buddhism he was tolerant to all 
religions. An orthodox Brahman like poet Bana was as much his 
friend as the pious Chinese Buddhist pilgrim. He followed the practice 
of holding an assembly once in five years for distributing the accumu- 
lated wealth in charity. His was a record in charity which no king of 
any age or nation could excel. Like all pious kings Harsha built a 
number of temples, monasteries and other houses of worship. He also 
endowed large hospitals on Asokan model and built rest-houses 
and Dharmasalas on the roads. 


A religious and a charitable man, Harsha was also a great patron 
of learning. He was himself an author of great merit and is credited 
to be the author of three famous Sanskrit plays named Nagananda, 
Priyadarsika and Ratnavali. He also wrote some slokas in praise of 
the Buddha and eight Chaityas. His brother-in-law was also a celebrated 
poet and was the author of the Suryasataka, Aryamuktamala and 
Mayurasataka. The other literary figures in Harsha’s court were 
Matanga Divakara and probably Bhartrihari. The greatest ornament 
of Harsha’s Court was Bana, the famous author of Kadambari and 
Harshacharita. | 


Thus we find in Harsha a happy blending of the qualities of Asoka 
and Samudragupta. Like the latter he was inspired by the Kshatriya 
ideal of conquest and achieved the political integration of Northern 
India by his brilliant victories. Then like Asoka he devoted himself 
to the victories of peace and led the people along the path of material 
and spiritual progress. His religious toleration, his appetite for religious 
discussions and his love for military exploits have tempted some 
scholars to compare him with Akbar the Great. In short, ‘a warrior 
in camp, a statesman at court, a poet in his palace and a devotee in 
the temple, a refined diplomatist and a respected despot, he was a 
worthy successor to the glories of the Mauryas and the grandeur of the 
Guptas.” 


Hiuen Tsang’s Description'of India with Special 
Reference to the Empire of Harsha 

Hiuen Tsang’s description of the political, social and economic 
condition of India is on the whole pleasing and justifies the view that 
Harsha’s reign marks the culmination of Hindu culture, 
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He gives valuable pictures of the various kingdoms that were 
scattered throughout India from Kashmir to Kanchi and form Vallabhi 
to Assam. The most powerful amongst these were the Chalukyas, the 
Pallavas and the rulers of Thaneswar. Hiuen Tsang gives a good 
account of Pulakesin and records a flattering description of the people, 
their skill in war and honesty. He also gives an account of the Pallava 
kingdom and the glories of the imperial capital, Kanchipuram. 


The Chinese pilgrim tells us that the army consisted of the four 
traditional limbs namely, cavalry, infantry, chariots and elephants. 
The last seems to have played a prominent part in warfare. The 
soldiers were recruited according to the requirements of service, were 
promised salaries and were publicly enrolled. Hiuen Tsang speaks 
of the hereditary “National Guard’? who were “heroes of choice 
valour’’ and were experts in military tactics. The foot soldiers were 
‘perfect experts with all implements of war’’ and were well built. 


The empire of Harsha struck Hiuen Tsang as extremely prosperous. 
Trade was brisk and people lived well. The luxurious life of the court 
shows the general progress made in arts and crafts. Bana and Hiuen 
Tsang refer frequently to well-organised guilds of artisans and crafts- 
men. It was also an age of transmarine colonisation and there was 
active trade with Egypt and other Mediterranean countries and with 
China, Japan and the islands of the Pacific. Thus as Dr. R. K. Mookerji 
observes ‘“The age of Harsha witnessed considerable development of 
Greater India beyond the limits of India both towards the islands of 
the Southern seas and Eastern countries. Indian culture was spreading 
in all the neighbouring countries.” 


Hiuen Tsang observes that there were four orders of hereditary 
castes besides a number of mixed castes. But the social contacts 
within the castes were free and active. Sati was not unknown and 
Harsha’s mother herself died as a sati and Rajyasri was about to 
enter the fire just when Harsha saved her. The people in general were 
upright and honourable and were not treacherous or deceitful. Criminal 
law was severe but criminals and rebels were few in number and 
rarely troublesome. | 


Hinduism was now fully triumphant and the strength of the religion 
is indicated by the free use of Sanskrit. Vaishnavism and Saivism were 
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dominant popular beliefs. Buddhism was showing signs of decline. 
Besides its main division into Mahayana and Hinayana, it was further 
split up into eighteen sects. But one interesting feature was the cordial 
relation and spirit of toleration which existed among the followers of 
the various sects. 


The observations of the Chinese pilgrim regarding popular instruc- 
tion and higher learning justify the conclusion of Sardar Panikkar that 
‘India at this time was the most educated country in the world.’”’ The 
most famous centres of higher education were the universities of 
Nalanda and Valabhi. The monasteries, of which the pilgrim noticed 
as many as 5,000 in the whole of India, were centres of popular 
education. In the opinion of Havell, ‘‘In theory at least, Indian 
educationists of the seventh century A.D. seem to have devised a system 
of public instruction far superior to that of ‘the present day.” A 
number of wandering Bikshus also spread learing and ‘‘for them there 
is honour in knowing the truth and no disgrace in being destitute.”’ 
Learning was highly esteemed and many wealthy people gave up high 
offices and dedicated their life for study. As R.K. Mookerji observes, 
“That India could produce such a large number of people to sacrifice 
everything material and secular in the quest of the ideal and spiritual 
demonstrates the high level of moral progress attained by her in a 
particular direction.”’ Thus, ‘‘The reign of Harsha was, so to speak, a 
brilliant ending to a period that was passing; like a flame that bursts 
into brilliance before it expires, the condition of the country in the 
days of Harsha was flattering in every respect.’ (Mr. C. V. Vaidya). 


CHAPTER 15 
RAJPUT KINGDOMS 


Origin of the Rajputs 


The origin of the Rajputs who dominated the history of Northern 
India from the middle of the seventh to the close of the twelfth century 
is still a controversial question. There are two views regarding their 
origin. Col. Todd, Kennedy, Dr. Smith and Dr. Bhandarkar hold that 
the Rajputs were largely descended from foreign tribes, while Risley 
and Elphinstone differ from the above view. Mr. C. V. Vaidya holds 
that they were the most chivalrous representatives of the Vedic Aryans 
in India. The arguments of those who assign foreign origin are as 
follows. From very early times many foreign races like the Sakas, 
the Pahlavas, the Kushans and the Huns had settled in the country and 
gradually merged with the older native population becoming Hindu in 
religion and manners. A new race was thus formed by this admixture 
in which the warlike qualities of the sturdy people of Central Asia were 
united to a devotion and pride in Hindu religion and culture. A 
familiar legend appeared in Chand’s Hindi epic, Prithiraj-Raisa and 
other great documents which grouped together four Rajput clans as 
being Agnikula. This myth is said to express the historical truth that 
the four clans were related and that they rose in Southern Rajputana. 
Further Mr. Crooke observes that it represents a rite of ‘purification by 
fire by which the impurity of the foreigner was removed and the people 
became qualified to enter the Hindu caste system. The pastoral habits 
of the Rajputs, Bana’s bracketing them with the Huns, the absence of 
references to them before the sixth century A.D. andthe resemblance of 
their coins to the Hun Coins are given as further evidences of the 
theory. 


Mr. C. V. Vaidya tries to support his theory with the help of 
ethnology, inscriptions, traditions, and probabilities. He holds that the 
theory of Agnikula was only a product of poet’s fancy and does not 
attach any importance to the legend. The most powerful argument 
against the theory of foreign origin is that the physical features of the 
Rajputs are not very different from those of the Aryan Hindus. As Sir 
H. Risley observes, ‘‘it is not probable that the form of their heads, the 
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most persistent of racial distinctions, was transformed from the extreme 
of one type to the extreme of another without leaving any trace of the 
transitional forms involved in the process.” Mr. Vaidya further argues 
that it is not likely that waves of foreign conquerors entering India at a 
date when the Indo-Aryans had long been an organised community 
should have been absorbed by them so completely as to take rank 
among their most typical representatives. 


But whatever their origin, the term Rajput does not refer toa race, 
descent, or relationship by blood. It merely denotes a tribe or clan of 
warlike habits, claiming aristocratic rank. They included all the clans 
following the Hindu rituals and carrying on the work of government. 
Consequently, people of different races were lumped together as 
Rajputs. Theclans acquired certain homogeneity by constant inter- 
marriages and adoption of common customs. ‘They were all 
distinguished by their clan feeling, their implicit obedience to their 
chief while claiming the equality of blood relations, their sense of 


communal property......... They had same feeling regarding the honcur 
of their women, the same customs of widow-burning and of the 
MRURT siceedus They all refused to perform the manual work of an 


agriculturist. Itis this code of honour, these common customs, which 
made them homogeneous and unique.” They had developed fully the 
rare and noble traits of valour, fidelity and generosity which had given 
them the first place in the history of Indian chivalry. 


The tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries are considered as the 
Golden Age of the Rajputs. In the opinion of Mr. C. V. Vaidya, 
India enjoyed during this period a prosperity greater than in any 
century of known history. Though there was much disturbance due to 
quarrels between the various Rajput chiefs, still there was a high level 
of prosperity. Trade prospered and great encouragement was given to 
art and learning. It was the age of Bhavabhuti, Rajasekhara, king 
Bhoja of Malwa, and the historian Kalhana. Dhara, the capital of Mal- 
wa, the universities of Nalanda and Vikramasila in Bihar and Nuddea 
in Bengal were some of the great centres of learning. Magnificent works 
of public utility were constructed and the cities were beautified with 
splendid temples, buildings and big tanks. Hinduism became still more 
popular and its progress was helped by the construction of temples, 
organisation of festivals and encouragement of pilgrimages. The 
Puranas were re-edited and frequent recitations of the great epics 
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were organised. Asa result of these, even the aboriginal tribes were 
quietly absorbed into Hinduism with the result that castes and sects 
were multiplied. 


But the Rajputs Jacked genius for political organisation. There 
was no development of the feeling of nationality and their frequent 
quarrels weakened the Rajput states. In course of time, their character 
deteriorated and there was a fall in their tastes and morals. Their 
military equipment was neglected and the armies were in many places 
left under the care of baronial chiefs. These weaknesses undermined 
their strength and spirit and weakned their resistance against the 
Muslim invaders. 


The Prathiharas 


The Prathihara or the Gurjara Prathihara dynasty of Southern 
Rajputana was probably founded by Nagabhata I at the beginning of 
the eighth century. His capital was Bhinmal and he probably ruled 
from 725 to 740 A.D. He is credited with some victories over the Arabs. 
The next important ruler was the fourth of the line, named Vatsaraja 
(775—800 A.D.), who united the Gurjara tribes of the desert and waged 
wars with the small princes of Northern India. He defeated the kings 
of Bengal and Kosala and also captured Kanouj. He was, however, 
defeated by the Rashtrakuta king, Dhruva. His successor, Nagabhata 
II (800—834 a.D.), also played an important role in the political history 
of Northern India. He destroyed the line of Yasovarman and shifted 
his capital to Kanouj. Like his father he was also defeated by his 
Rashtrakuta contemporary, Govinda III. 


The Gurjara family reached the zenith of its power under Mihira 
Bhoja I (c. 840—c. 890 A.D.) and his equally great son Mahendra Pala 
(890—908 A.D.) The kingdom of Bhoja extended from Karnai in the 
Eastern Punjab to Northern Bengal in the East and from the Himalayas 
to the banks of the Narmada. This extensive empire was his own 
creation and could rival that of the Guptas or of Harsha. Though the 
invasion of Gujarat ended in a failure, he was successful in his wars 
against the Pala kings of Bengal. He liked to regard himself as the 
incarnation of Vishnu and assumed the title of Adivaraha. After a 
rule of nearly half a century he was succeeded by his son Mahendrapala. 
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Mahendrapala added to the dominions of his father by conquering 
North Bengal and Magadha. His empire included also Malwa, Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. His Guru was Rajasekhara, the famous writer of 
Sanskrit and Prakrit plays. 


Mahendrapala was succeeded by his son Bhoja II who was de- 
throned by his half-brother, Mahipala I. He succeeded in maintaining 
the empire intact for some time. But he had to facé the hostility of 
the Palas and the Rashtrakutas. He was driven out of Kanouj, but 
later recovered a substantial part of the kingdom. His reign thus 
marks the beginning of the decline of the dynasty. His successors were 
weak and the empire gradually broke up. 


As champions of Hinduism, the Prathiharas succeeded in keeping 
at bay the Muslims and thus saved Hinduism and Northern India from 
the ravages of Muslim conquest. Their empire at one time spread 
over the same area as that of the Guptas and ‘“‘its duration from the 
time of Bhoja I to that of Mahipala I was also very nearly the same.” 
But from the cultural point of view, the Prathihara Empire did not 
make any striking contributions. 


The Chandellas of Bundelkhand 


The Chandellas, a race of Hinduised Gonds, were the most 
important among those who rose to power after the fall of the Prathi- 
haras. The founder of this dynasty was Nannuka who rose to power 
in the first quarter of the ninth century and the members of this dynasty 
are referred to in the inscriptions as Chandellas of Jejabhukti. The 
first prince of this dynasty who obtained real independence was Harsha 
who sided with Mahipala I in setting aside King Bhoja. He married 
a Chahamana princess and laid the foundation of the greatness of this 
dynasty. Harsha’s son and successor was Yasovarman I who captured 
the celebrated hill-fort of Kalanjar. He built a famous temple in 
which he installed the image of Vishnu given to him by Dharmapala 
of Kanouj. 


The greatest ruler of this line was Dhanga, the son of Yasovarman. 
He ruled for nearly half a century and the inscriptions speak in vague 
erms about his numerous victories over many kings of Northern India 
and the Deccan. He fought along with other Rajput kings against 
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Sabuktigin, the father of Mahmud of Ghazni. The next important 
ruler was Vidyadhara who was the grandson of Dhanga. He is 


described by Muslim chroniclers as ‘“‘the most powerful prince of the 
time.” After the defeat and death of Rajyapala, the last of the 
imperial Prathiharas, he organised the resistance against the invasions 
of Sultan Mahmud. He is identified by some scholars with the 
powerful Hindu king, Nanda, who is described by Muslim chroniclers 
as an antagonist of Mahmud of Ghazni. 


There. was a short eclipse of the Chandella power for nearly 
twenty-five years after which it was revived by Kirtivarman with the 
able assistance of his minister Gopala. The Kalachuri king, Karna, | 
was defeated and the independence of the Chandella king was once 
again established. He wasa patron of Krishna Misra, the reputed 
author of the well-known drama, Prabodha-Chandrodaya, based on 
Vedanta philosophy. Madanavarman, the grandson of Kirtivarman, 
was the most important ruler in Northern India in the twelfth century, 
and ruled over a prosperous empire for forty years from 1125 to 
1163 A.D. He is credited with victories over the Paramara ruler of 
Malwa, the Kalachuri king of Dahala and the Chalukya king of Gujarat. 
He is said to have built the beautiful and large lake at Mohoba. The 
last important king was Parmardi who was defeated by Prithviraja in 
1182 and was forced to surrender Kalanjar to Kutb-uddin in 1203. 
After him the dynasty declined and continued to rule only as local 
chieftains till about the sixteenth century. 


The Paramaras of Malwa 


Later literary and epigraphic traditions regard them as an Agnikula 
clan while some of the earliest inscriptions link them with the Rashtra- 
kutas. The founder of the dynasty was Krishna Raja or Upendra. 
The early rulers of this dynasty were engaged in frequent wars with 
their neighbours like Chandellas, the Kalachuris, the kings of Gujarat 
and Chalukyas, and finally came under the control of the Rashtrakutas 
in the first half of the tenth century. 


The simultaneous decline of the Rashtrakutas and the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas enabled Siyaka II or Harsha to establish his independence 
in Malwa. He is believed to have won victories over the Huns and the 
Rashtrakutas and to have ruled from about 948 to 974 a.p. His successor 
was his son Vakpati or Munja Raja who ruled from about 974 to 
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995 A.D. He was a warlike and ambitious ruler and he is said to have 
fought against the Kalachuris, the Keralas, the Cholas, the Chahamanas 
and the Chalukyas of Gujarat. But his end was tragic for during the 
seventh invasion of the Chalukya territory his army was routed and he 
himself was captured and killed after barbarous treatment. Besides 
being a great warrior he was also an accomplished prince and some 
scholars like Padmagupta, the famous author of Navasahasankacharita, 
Dhananjaya, the author of Dasarupa, a work on dramaturgy, and 
Halayudha, the learned commentator on metrics, enjoyed his patronage. 
He was also responsible for the construction of a number of temples 
and digging of numerous tanks, one of which, named after him, still 
exists near Mandu. 


Malwa attained still greater glory under Bhoja Raja who was one 
of the greatest kings of India. He ruled for more than forty years 
from about 1010 to 1055 A.D. and his exploits have been celebrated 
in Indian legends and inscriptions. He fought relentless wars with the 
Chalukyas, the Chedi kings and the Muslims. By about 1055 A.D. he 
succumbed to a combined attack of Someswera I, the Chalukya king, 
King Bhima of Gujarat, and Karna, the ruler of Dahala, and Malwa 
was divided between the kings of Gujarat and Dahala. 


- Like Samudragupta, he was a ruler of uncommon ability and he 
was regarded as the historical counterpart of the best Kshatriyas 
of Bharatavarsha like Rama and Dharmaputra of the great epics or 
Vikrama and Hala of later legends. He is best remembered for his 
achievements in the realm of art and architecture. He was hailed as 
Kaviraja Malavachakravartin and was credited with the authorship of 
numerous valuable works on poetry, astronomy, architecture, engineer- 
ing, law, veterinary science, medicine, philosophy, grammar, lexico- 
graphy, and other similar subjects. ‘‘He is also said to have composed 
104 poems to match with the 104 temples built’’. But from Bhoja’s time 
‘‘a new form of poetry became predominant, where emotion was less 
important than ingenious play on words, where fantastic conceits pre- 
dominated over poetic images, and the sound became as important 
as the sense, and the technique of poetry as important as its matter.” 
To promote learning he founded at Dhara, his capital, a university 
called the Temple of Sarasvati. Important works in Sanskrit literature 
were incised on large slabs of stone which were used in the construction 
of the walls of the college. A number of poets and scholars enjoyed 
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his liberal patronage and among his contemporaries mention may be 
made of Prabhachandra Suri, Santisena and Dhanapala among Jain 
teachers, and Vijnanesvara, the author of the great book Mitakshara. 
Though a Saiva by conviction he respected the people of other religions 
and encouraged frequent discussions among the Hindus, Jains and 
Buddhists. He was a great builder and was responsible for the building 
of many temples and lakes of surpassing beauty. The great Bhojpur 
lake, a work of wonderful engineering skill, was his noblest monument. 


After the death of Bhoja, the glory of his house departed and the 
dynasty lasted as an insignificant power till the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. The last independent king of the Paramara dynasty 
was Jayasimha who was overthrown by a Muslim dynasty about 
1401 A.D. 


The Chahamanas or the Chauhans of Ajmer 


The Chauhans, the most valiant of the Rajput clans, were, like the 
Paramaras and the Chalukyas, a clan of Gurjara or Huna descent. 
This dynasty later on rose to great prominence and fame because of 
their great wars with the Muslims of the Punjab. The early kings, 
of this clan ruled over the principality of Sakambhari (Sambar, 
Rajputana) from the seventh century A.D. But from the ninth century 
they became feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas and coxtinued to be 
so till the tenth century when the independence of the dynasty was 
established by Vigraharaja II who came to the throne about 973 A.D. 
He extended his empire as far South as the Narmada and defeated the 
Chalukya King of Gujarat. The further extension of the empire was 
accomplished by Ajayaraja who defeated the Paramara ruler of Mewar 
and annexed the country upto Ujjain. He also founded the city of 
Ajayameru or Ajmer. The next important ruler of the dynasty was 
Vigraharaja IV, better known as Bisaladeva Chauhan. He ruled from 
1153 to 1164 and was distinguished alike for his valour and culture. 
Taking advantage of the decline of the Yamini dynasty of the Punjab, 
he fought with success against the Muslims and annexed the territory 
between the Jumna and the Sutlej. He also captured Delhi and its 
neighbourhood from the Tomaras and thus his kingdom extended from 
the base of the Himalayas in the North to the Vindhyas in the South. 
The Chauhans now became one of the most influential and powerful 
dynasties of Rajputana because “The capture of Delhi and the land 
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between the Jumna and the Sutlej made his dynasty the guardian of 
the Ganges-Jumna valley, and, as subsequent history shows, the 
Chahamanas had to bear the first shock of the revived Muslim power 
that was gradually issuing out from the hiils of Ghur.’”? He founded a 
college at Ajmer whose walls were buiit of slabs of stones upon which 
many literary works were inscribed as in the famous college of Bhoja 
at Dhara. The king himself was the author of a dramatic work called 
Harakali-nataka, and one of his court poets wrote the Lalitavigraha- 
nataka dealing with a romance of the king. 


The most remarkable of the rulers of this line was Prithviraja II 
whose deeds of dashing heroism and chivalry have been immortalised 
in Chand Bhat’s Hindi epic called Prithiraj-Raisa and a more historical 
work in Sanskrit called Prithvirajavijaya. The inscriptions also add 
to our knowledge. He ruled from about 1179 to 1192 A.D. and 
aspired for supremacy over Hindustan. He married the daughter of 
Jayachandra, Samyogita, who was deeply in love with him and whom he 
carried away on the day of her swayamvara. He invaded the Chandella 
territory and defeated king Paramardi about 1182 a.p. But his 
greatest triumphs were the organisation of a confederacy of the Rajput 
princes against the Muslim invaders and his tremendous victory over 
Muhammad of Ghori at Tarain in 1191 A.D. So crushing was the 
defeat that a Muslim chronicler said,‘‘Defeat befell the army of Islam 
so that it was irretrievably lost.’ But in the following year when 
Muhammad invaded and met Prithviraja in the same field of Tarain, 
the Rajput hero was defeated and slain. After his death Ajmer was 
sacked and the Chahamana dynasty practically came to anend. They 
removed their capital to the hill fort of Ranthambhor where they 
continued to reign until it was captured by Ala-uddin Khilji in 1301, 


The Pala Kings of Bihar and Bengal 


The Pala dynasty was a long-lived and powerful one and was 
responsible for a marked and vigorous progress in literature, sculpture, 
painting, etc., in Bengal and Bihar. ‘“‘They were almost the last patrons 


of Buddhism in India and their zeal for that religion even made them 
assist in a Buddhist revival beyond the frontiers of India in Tibet.” 


They were not probably connected with any royal family and they did 
not claim any mythical or heroic descent. 
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The history of Bengal in the century following the death of Harsha 
was full of confusion due to anarchy and misrule. About the middle 
of the eighth century, people tired of the disorder chose as new ruler 
Gopala, who had probably distinguished himself by his service during 
this period of confusion. The Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala, the 
earliest epigraphic record of the dynasty, says that Gopala was “forced 
to accept the hands of the Goddess of Fortune in order to put an end 
to the condition of anarchy then prevailing.’’ His rule lasted for twenty 
years roughly from 750 to 770 A.D. He was a pious Buddhist and 
founded a great University at Uddantapura, near‘Nalanda. This city 
later on became the capital of his successors. 


Gopala was succeeded by his son Dharmapala whose long reign of 
forty years from c. 770 to 810 A.D, was the most glorious period in the 
annals of Bengal. By his incessant struggles with his neighbours he 
converted the small kingdom which he inherited into an empire extend- 
ing from the Brahmaputra to Benares and made the rulers of the 
Punjab, Afghanistan and Northern Rajputana recognise his suzerainty. 
He was a great Buddhist, assumed the title of Paramasangata, and 
founded the renowned monastery and University at Vikramasila which 
consisted of more than a hundred temples and six colleges for the 
education of the Buddhists. He is also associated with the great 
Buddhist temple and monastery at Paharpur, in the Rajshahi District of 
Bengal and the temple represents ‘‘ a unique type of architecture—the 
prototype of the temples of Further India, Burma and Indonesia.” The 
next ruler Devapala (c. 810-850 A.D.) was a great imperialist and was 
the most powerful ruler of this dynasty. Assisted by his able ministers, 
Dharbapani and Kedara Misra, he fought with success against the 
Rashtrakutas and the Gurjaras, drove back the Kambhojas, a Tibeto- 
Burman tribe which invaded India, and conquered Orissa and Assam. 
Hence he is described in hisinscriptions as one who ‘“‘eradicated the 
race of Utkalas, humbled the pride of the Hunas, and scattered the 
conceit of Dravida and Gurjara.”” He was a devout Buddhist and he 
rebuilt some of the monasteries of Nalanda, and probably also the 
great temple at Bodh-Gaya or Mahabodhi. As Prof. R.D. Banerji 
observes, ‘‘the restoration of the Buddhist shrine led to the evolution 
of a new type of temple architecture, and with it a new school, which 
remodelled the plastic art of the country, arose in Bihar. The artists 
of the new school brought back naturalism and a proper sense of 
proportion to the sculpture of Magadha, and they have left a number 
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of specimens which rank very high in the history of Indian plastic art.” 
A copper plate discovered at Nalanda informs us that the king granted 
five villages in the Patna and Gaya districts for the upkeep of the 
temple built by the ruler of Yava Bhumi and Svarnadipa (Java and 
Sumatra.) 


The glory of the Pala Empire did not last long after the death of 
Devapala and the size of the empire was greatly reduced due to the 
frequent attacks of the Kambhojas, Gurjara Pratiharas, and the 
Rashtrakutas. The fallen fortunes of the dynasty were temporarily 
revived by the ninth king of the dynasty, Mahipala, who may be justly 
called the second founder of the glory of the Palas. He consolidated his 
power in North and East Bengal, probably recovered Bihar also, and 
extended his power as far as Benares. He was, however, defeated by 
the general of the great Chola emperor Rajendra about 1023 a.p. 
Mahipala was a lover of art, and was responsible for ,the construction 
of a number of Buddhist temples and monasteries, thus facilitating the 
promotion of a distinctive culture in Bengal, by giving a new and 
improved tone to art and sculpture. 


The successors of Mahipala were weak and after him the empire 
declined rapidly. The aggressions of the Gahadavalas of Kanouj on the 
one side and of the Senas from the other gradually crushed the 
empire almost out of existence with the result that about the middle of 
the twelfth century the Pala kingdom was confined to Eastern, Central 
and probably a part of Northern Bengal. The members of this dynasty 
ruled over this shrunken empire until 1197 A.D. when Muhammad _ bin 
Bakhtiyar stormed the town and overthrew the Palas. 


The Senas 


The successors to, the empire of the Palas in Bengal were the Senas 
who according to epigraphic records originally belonged to the Brahma- 
Kshatri caste and came from the Kanarese districts of the Bombay 
Presidency. Itis not unlikely that Samantasena, the founder of this 
dynasty, ““Like Mayurasarman, was a Brahman, and like him entered 


the royal service and adopting a Kshatriya’s life soon gained 
prominence.”’ In all probability, he served in the army of Vikrama- 


ditya, the Chalukya -prince of Kalyani, during his North-(ndian 
expeditions and later settled in Bengal on the banks of the Ganges. 
His son Hemantasena carved out a small principality for himself and 
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ruled from 1075 to 1097 a.p. He was followed by Vijayasena 
(1097-1159) who taking advantage of the troubles of the Varmans of 
Eastern Bengal captured Vikramapura which he made his capital, and 
then gradually established his authority over Eastern Bengal. He also 
claimed victories over the rulers of Kalinga, Assam, Nepal and North 
Bengal and thus his empire at the time of his death spread over 
Eastern, Western and Northern Bengal. He became the champion of 
orthodox Hinduism against the Buddhists with the result the Senas 
became popular and the Palas fell in popular esteem as rulers of low 
origin. Asa champion of Saivism, he built a Siva temple and patro- 
nised Umapati. His successor Ballalasena ruled in peace from 1159 to 
1185 and is specially remembered for his scholarship. He was an 
author of no mean merit and two of his works called Danasagara and 
Adbhutasagara have come down to us. He is said to have introduced 
social reform of far-reaching significance by introducing the practice of 
Kulinism among the higher castes of Bengal. 


The last powerful ruler of this dynasty was Lakshmanasena who 
was born of queen Ramadevi of the Chalukya clan. He ruled from 
1185 to 1200 and inscriptions attribute to him victories over the kings 
of Gauda, Kamarupa, Kalinga and Kasi and planting of pillars of 
victory at Puri, Benares and Allahabad. But, “If he really advanced > 
upto Benares and Allahabad, it was a case of raid rather than of 
conquest.” The closing years of his reign were marked by internal 
rebellions and defiance of his authority by chieftains who set up 
independent principalities in South and East Bengal. When Muhammad 
bin Bakhtiyar appeared before Nuddea, Lakshmanasena, who was quite 
unprepared for the surprise attack, fled ingloriously to East Bengal 
without offering any resistance. He made Lakhnauti his capital from 
where he ruled for a few years till his death some time after 1205 A.D. 
His successors ruled in East Bengal till about 1260. A.D. or even 1280. 


The disorders in his kingdom and his disgraceful flight should not 
be made to obscure the fact that he was a great ruler. His military 
campaigns in the early years of his rule were quite successful and his 
contemporary Muslim historian testifies to the soundness of his 
administration. He was a poet of good reputation and some of his 
verses are still preserved in Sanskrit anthologies. He patronised many 
well-known poets and “‘the five gems’’ of his court were Jayadeva, 
Dhoyi, Sridharadasa, Halayudha and Umapati, He was a devout 
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Vaishnava of the Bhagavata sect and many stone and metal images 
were finished by the Bengal artists. 


The Senas, in spite of their ignoble end, played an important part 
in the history of Bengal. ‘‘By their strong advocacy of the orthodox 
Hindu faith, the Senas helped it to attain the position of supremacy in 
Bengal which it had long ago secured in the rest of India. The Sena 
period also saw the high watermark of development of Sanskrit 
literature in Bengal......... That Hindu society, religion and culture of 
Bengal even partially succeeded in surviving the onslaughts of Islam is 
mainly due to the new vigour and life infused into them by the sturdy 
Hindu ruling family of Karnata.”’ 


CHAPTER 16 
THE KINGDOMS OF THE DECCAN 


The Vakatakas: 


The Vakatakas, the most powerful and the most important 
dynasty South of the Vindhyas and contemporaneous with the imperial 
Guptas, ruled over Central India, the Central Provinces and Northern 
Deccan for nearly two centuries. The details of its history are gathered 
mainly from the numerous inscriptions and the Puranas. The dynasty 
was founded in the first half of the third century A. D. by Vindhya- 
sakti who first rose to prominence by the conquests in the Andhradesa 
and Nishada countries asa subordinate of the Nagas of Kilakila. 
Vindhyasakti was followed by Pravarasena I who seems to have been a 
prince of great importance. He performed a number of Vedic sacrifices 
including four Asvamedhas and one Vajapeya and took the title of 
Samrat. After a long reign of nearly sixty years (284-344 A. D.) he was 
succeeded by his grandson Rudrasena I. For some unknown reasons 
the Vakataka power suffered an eclipse. 


Prithivisena I (348-375 A. D.), the contemporary of the illustrious 
Gupta monarchs, Samundragupta and Chandragupta Vikramaditya, 
rehabilitated the fortunes of the Vakatakas and extended his 
dominions South-Westwards across the Deccan by defeating the king of 
the Kuntala country, i.e., the modern districts of Dharwar and North 
Kanara. His son, Rudrasena, was married to Prabhavatigupta, the 
daughter of the Gupta emperor. But with Prithivisena the Vakataka 
imperialism ended. . 


Rudrasena II died young and his queen Prabhavati became the 
regent for her minorson. During the regency the Vakatakas came 
completely under the influence of the Guptas. Pravarasena II, the 
second sou of Prabhavati, became king in 415 A.pD., and during his 
regime the kingdom extended from Jubbalpur in the North to the 
banks of the Bhima in the South, and from Raipur in the East to the 
Western Ghats in the West. He seems to have been a literary celebrity 
of his age and is credited with the authorship of the Prakrit poem, 
Setubandha. It is believed that he wasin close association with the 
great poet Kalidasa, 7 
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On the death of Pravarasena If there seems to have been a change 
in the political relationship between the Vakatakas and the Guptas. 
It seems probable that the Vakatakas took sides with the Pushyamitra 
rebels and the success of the Gupta crown prince reduced the Vakatakas 
to the position of a ‘sunken family.’”’ The last great ruler was Hari- 
sena who reigned in the beginning of the sixth century. The preoccupa- 
tions of the Guptas against the Huns gave the Vakatakas an oppor- 
tunity to revive their glory. Harisena defeated the kings of Kuntala 
‘(Northern Kanarese Districts), Malwa, Kalinga, Eastern and Central 
Provinces, Bundelkhand, Gujarat and the Northern Telugu Districts. 
But from the middle of the sixth century, there was decline and the 
history of the dynasty is lost. Probably their power was broken by the 
Kalachuris or the Chalukyas of the Deccan. 


The Vakatakas ruled over a vast empire and were inspired by the 
ideal of establishing an empire extending over the whole country. 
They also occupied an important place in the cultural history of India 
for they were entitled to a share in the glory of the Golden Age of the 
Guptas. Some of the artistic productions at Ajanta and the share 
of Hastibhoja and Varahadeva in the cultural achievements of the age 
bear ample testimony to the encouragement given by the Vakataka 
rulers and their officers to the general progress of culture in the Deccan. 
There was also a vigorous revival of Sanskrit language and literature as 
is evidenced by inscriptions and literary works. They were great 
patrons of both Saiva and Vaishnavite schools of Hinduism and were 
at the same time famous for following a tolerant policy towards other 
religions in an era of aggressive Hindu revival. In short, they were 
the medium through which the Gupta culture spread to the Deccan and 
therefore Jouveau Dubreuil remarks, “I can affirm that of all the 
dynasties of the Deccan that have reigned from the third to the fourth 
century, the most glorious, the most important, the one that must be 
given the place of honour, the one that has had the greatest influence 
on the civilisation of the whole of the Deccan is unquestionably the 
illustrious dynasty of the Vakatakas.”’ 


The Early Chalukyas or 
The Western Chalukyas of Badami: 


To trace the origin of the Chalukyas various suggestions have 
been offered, The inscriptions claim that they were a race of Rajputs 
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from Ayodhya while Mr. C. V. Vaidya regards them as Maratha 
Kshatriyas. Bilhana, giving a legendary origin, derives the word from 
Chuluka, the hollow of the hand, while Dr. Hoernle derives it from a 
Turkey root. Dr. Rice is impressed with “‘the suggestive resemblance 
to Saleukia’’ while Dr. Smith connects them with the Chapas, a branch 
of the Gurjara tribe. 


The dynasty was founded by a chieftain named Pulakesin I who 
made himself the master of Vatapi (now Badami) about 550 A. D. and 
established a principality of modest dimensions. He is said to have 
asserted his claim to a paramount position by celebrating the Asva- 
medha sacrifice. His sons, Kirtivarman and Mangalesa, extended the 
kingdom both Eastward and Westward. On the death of Mangalesa 
there was a dispute for succession between his son and Pulakesin, the 
the son of Kirtivarman. The latter after overcoming his rival came to 
the throne as Pulakesin II in 608 A. D. 


Pulakesin was the greatest king of this dynasty and is regarded as 
one of the famous kings of India. He ruled for about thirty-five years 
and was thus the life-long contemporary of Harsha. For nearly twenty 
years he led a life of aggressive warfare subduing all the neighbouring 
states. On the West and North, the kings of Lata (Southern Gujarat), 
Gurjara (Northern Gujarat), Rajputana, Malwa and Konkon felt the 
might of hisarms. In the East he conquered Vengi and appointed 
his brother Vishnuvardhana as the viceroy in 611 A.D. In the South 
the ‘Chola, Pandya, Kerala and Pallava rulers were forced to wage war 
with him and he came to be recognised as the most powerful monarch 
to the South of the Narmada in 630 A.D. Sometime about this period, 
he successfully repelled the attack on his dominions by Harsha, the 
Lord Paramount of the North. 


These military activities tremendously increased his power and 
enlarged the limits of hisempire. It now spread from sea to sea and 
from the Narmada on the North to the Palarin the South. He was 
the master of a very big and formidable army and Hiuen Tsang who 
visited the Deccan in 693 A.D. was profoundly impressed with the 
military strength of the king, the benevolent nature of his administra- 
tion and perfect submission of his vassals. 


The fame of this king spread beyond the limits of India and 
reached the ears of Khusru II, king of Persia, who received well an 
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embassy from Pulakesin. The courtesy was reciprocated by a return 
embassy sent from Persia. A large fresco painting in cave No. | at 
Ajanta is said to represent the scene of receiving the embassy. 


The last days of the king were clouded with misery and misfortune. 
In 642 A.D. the long war with the Pallavas took a new turn and the 
Chalukya king was defeated and killed at Manimangalam. Then for 
thirteen years, the Chalukya power which had been built with so much 
hard work was in abeyance. 


Vikramaditya, the son of Pulakesin, restored the fallen fortunes of 
his family in 655 A. D. His inscriptions claim that he captured Kanchi 
and defeated the three Pallava rulers Narasimhavarman I, Mahendra- 
varman II and Parameswaravarman II. During these years the 
Chalukya king was not uniformly successful and a Pallava inscription 
refers to the flight of the Chalukya king ‘‘covered only by a rag.”’ 
After crushing the power of the Pallavas, Vikramaditya, assisted by his 
son and grandson, humbled the pride of the Cholas, Pandyas and 
Keralas. 3 


Vinayaditya succeeded his father in 680A.pD. An important 
feature of his reign and of his successors was the continued conflict with 
the Pallavas whose capital was captured by Vikramaditya II about 
740 A.D. ‘In the middle of the eighth century Dantidurga, a chieftain 
of the ancient Rashtrakuta clan, overthrew Kirtivarman II, the son and 
successor of Vikramaditya, and established his sovereignty over the 
Deccan. 


The early Chalukyas of Badami were orthodox Hindus and under 
their fostering care the Vedic religion revived as it had done under the 
Guptas in the North. Vedic sacrifices were performed and magnificent 
temples were erected at Badami, Aihole and Pattakadal. The state 
patronage to Hinduism resulted in a gradual decline of Buddhism in 
the Deccan. Jainism was, however, patronised by some of the kings 
and it became one of the favourite faiths of the masses. They were 
also great patrons of art and some ofthe beautiful fresco paintings 
were executed under their patronage. The sculptures in various temples 
were of marvellous beauty. The Chalukyas were thus entitled to an 
honourable place in the history of Indian art for developing what 
Fergusson calls the ‘‘Chalukyan style”. , 
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Rashtrakutas of Malkhed: 


Regarding the origin of the Rashtrakutas various theories have 
been proposed connecting them with the Yadavas, Rathors of Raj- 
putana, the Reddis of the Telugu country and the Rashtrikas of 
Asokan inscriptions. With the present state of knowledge it is very 
difficult to trace their true racial origin. They are generally regarded 
as descendents of the indigenous Rajputs from Lataluru (Hyderabad 
State). It is suggested that ‘‘As the ancestors of Dantidurga were con- 
nected with Ellichpur (Berar), they may be supposed to have migrated 
to that place from Latur about one hundred and fifty miles south of 
Ellichpur.”’ 


Of the early kings of this dynasty who flourished in the later part 
of the seventh century and the first half of the eighth, practically 
nothing is known except their names which are mentioned in later 
records. The first important ruler and the real founder of the dynasty. 
was Dantidurga whose earliest inscription so far known is dated 
753 A.D. He defeated the Western Chalukya king Kirtivarman II and 
annexed the Northern part of Maharashtra. Ue was warlike, energetic 
ambitious and clever and carried on war with the neighbouring kings. 
He died at the premature age of thirty and was succeeded by his uncle, 
Krishna I. He extended the limits of the kingdom by conquering 
Konkon and by annexing the Southern portions of Chalukya dominions 
and a part of the territory of the Eastern Chalukyas. He excavated the 
celebrated rock-cut temple of Siva called Kailasa at Ellora. Krishna 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Govinda II, who, because of his vicious 
life and neglect of kingly duties, was deposed by his brother Dhruva. 
Ambitious and warlike, he carried with success aggressive wars against 
his Pallava and Ganga contemporaries and Vatsaraja Gurjara. 


Govinda III, who succeeded Dhruva, ‘‘may justly claim to be the 
most remarkable prince of this vigorous dynasty.” He was the third 
son of his father and was chosen heir-apparent because of his great 
qualities. At the time of his accession he was opposed by a confe- 
deracy of neighbouring kings led by his brother, but the confederates 
were completely defeated. In his various campaigns he secured the 
submission of the Gurjara king andthe Lord of Malwa, annexed the 
Ganga Kingdom, and took much wealth from the Pallavas. He waged 
numerous wars with the Eastern Chalukyas and repeatedly humbled 
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them. The reputation and fame of the dynasty rose high both in the 
North and the South of the Vindhyas and his dominions extended as 
far as the Narmada in the North and at least as far as the Tungabhadra 
in the South. It is said that the king of Ceylon on hearing about the 
powers of the king sent his own statue as a token of his submission. 


The reign of Amoghavarsha, the son and successor of Govinda, 
was long and prosperous. His military record was not brilliant and he 
had to compromise with the Western Gangas by recognising their 
independence and offering his daughter in marriage to the Ganga 
prince. He could not prevent the conquest of Northern India by 
Mihira Bhoja -and his wars with the Eastern Chalukyas went on with 
varying success. But he was famous for his patronage of Jainism and 
his encouragement to Kannada and Sanskrit scholars. He is regarded 
as ‘“‘the long-lived Balhara’’ of the Arab merchant Sulaiman, who 
describes the king as one of the four great monarchs of the world, the 
other three being the Khalifa of Baghdad, the Chinese emperor and the 
ruler of Constantinople. 


Amoghavarsha’s son, Krishna II, succeeded his father. During his 
time the separate Rashtrakuta line of Gujarat was abolished and Guja- 
rat came to be included within the empire. But his war with Mihira 
Bhoja did not lead to any fruitful results and his reign witnessed also the 
establishment of the independence of the Eastern Chalukyas. Indra III, 
his successor, revived the glory and power of the dynasty. He invaded 
Malwa, sacked Ujjain, destroyed Kanouj, the capital of the Gurjara 
Empire, and forced its king Mahipala to flee as far as Allahabad. The 
next important king was Krishna III who defeated the Chola king at 
Takkolam and thereby extended his territory as far as the heart of the 
Chola country. After Krishna the empire slowly declined with the 
revival of the Cholas. The last Rashtrakuta king was Karka who was 
ousted by Taila or Tailappa, the founder of the new dynasty known as 
the Later Chalukyas of Kalyani. 


The. Rashtrakuta dynasty is remarkable for the ability and enter- 
prise of its members. There were only three weak kings and we see 
a wonderful succession of warrior-monarchs such as we do not come 
across in any other dynasty. Sulaiman regarded them as “the most 
feared and powerful rulers of India.”» Commerce was given great 
encouragement and the kingdom grew prosperous. Many of them were 
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patrons of Jainism which gained popularity among the masses; but they 
did not persecute other religions. Popular education was not neglected 
and an inscription from the Bijapur District gives details of a college 
with twenty-seven boarding houses. Literature was also patronised 
and Kannada and Sanskrit flourished. But the progress in art was not 
great. They constructed very few temples, but it must be said to their 
credit that the few temples they built were well built. The most famous 
of them was the Kailasa temple which is “the most marvellous architec- 
tural freak in India......... by far the most extensive and sumptuous of 
the rock-cut shrines.........one of the wonders of the world, a work of 
which any nation might be proud, and an honour to the king under 
whose patronage it was executed.’’ (Smith). 


The Western Chalukyas of Kalyani: 


The political fortunes of the Western Chalukyas were restored 
after more than twocenturies of obscurity by one Taila or Tailappa 
who probably belonged to a collateral branch of the Chalukyas of 
Vatapi. Taila overthrew the last of the Rashtrakuta kings, Karka IH, 
married his daughter and established his power on the ruins of the 
Rashtrakuta kingdom. He conquered Lata or Southern Gujarat, 
annexed Kuntala and defeated the Cholas and the Kalachuries. He 
carried ona long war with Munja or Vakpatiraja II, the Paramara 
ruler, who is said to have defeated Taila six times. But Munja was 
finally captured and killed in 995 A. D. during the seventh campaign. 
Two years ljater Taila died bequeathing his throne to his son Satyasraya 
who in turn was followed by his grandsons Vikramaditya V and 
Jayasimha IT in succession. 


Jayasimha was succeeded by his son Somesvara I who ruled from 
1041 to 1068 A.D. He was, as his title Ahava Malla suggests, a great 
warrior and struggled steadily and courageously to uphold the glory of 
his dynasty. He invaded Malwa and ravaged the chief cities of the 
Paramara king like Ujjain, Dhara and Mandu. He then turned to the 
South and continued the wars with the Cholas. But, in spite of the 
daring and vigour with which he conducted his campaigns, he was not 
quite successful and his Chola contemporaries claimed a series of 
victories over him. The most famous of these battles were the battle 
of Koppam in which the Chola King, Rajadhiraja, though victorious, 
fell in the field, and of Kudal-Sangamam at the confluence of the 
Krishna and the Tungabhadra where the Chalukya king sustained 
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a crushing defeat. But he was more successful in the North whe e he 
forced the ruler of Kanouj to submit to him, defeated Lakshmi Karna, 
the great sCalachuri King, over-ran Mithila, Anga, Vanga and Gauda 
till his triumphant career was checked by Ratnapala, the king of 
Kamarupa. Somesvara was a staunch Saiva. He ended his life in 
1063 A. D. by drowning himself ceremoniously in the waters of the 
Tungabhadra to end his sufferings from an incurable fever. He was 
succeeded by Somesvara If Bhuvanaikamalla, who, after a short reign, 
was overthrown by his brother Vikramaditya. 


Vikramaditya VI, who ruled gloriously for halfa century from 
1076, was undoubtedly the foremost king of this dynasty. Bilhana, the 
court poet, gives us very interesting details regarding the life and great- 
ness of the king in his biography called Vikramankacharitra which 
is one of the few historical works in Sanskrit. The jurist Vijnanesvara 
also remarks that ‘“‘there has not been, there is not and there will not 
be, on the surface of the earth, a city like Kalyana, and never was a 
monarch like the prosperous, Vikramanka seen or heard of.” He began 
his reign by abolishing the old Saka Era and inaugurating the Chalukya 
Vikrama Era starting from 1076. He assumed the title of Vikramanka 
and Tribhuvanamalla. 


He was a great soldier and general and was mainly responsible for 
the military glories of his father’sreign. After becoming king he waged 
successful wars against the Cholas, Hoysalas and Chalukyas of 
Anhilvada. Great asa skilled and daring general, he was not less 
remarkable for his victories of peace. He strove to increase the 
general welfare of his people by taking a keen and lively interest in the 
administration of the kingdom. He maintained a brilliant Court 
which was. adorned by eminent men of letters like Bilhana, the 
Kashmiri poet, and Vijnanesvara, the well-known author of Mitakshara, 
the chief authority on Hindu Law. He was originally a Jain and late 
in his life he became an ardent Hindu. But his conversion to a new 
faith did not make hima bigot and all religious sects enjoyed his 
liberal patronage. People of different religious persuasion like the 
Vedantins, Kalamukha ascetics of the Pasupatha faith, Vira-Saiva 
Lingayats, Vaishnavites of the Bhakti cult, etc., enjoyed complete free- 
dom to propagate their respective faiths. Numerous temples were 
built and the Chalukyan style of architecture, which was later perfected 
by the Hoysalas, was developed. 
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After Vikramaditya’s death the Chalukyan power declined rapidly 
and his successors could not stand against the rebellious attitude of the 
feudatories and the encroachments of the Yadava rulers of Devagiri 
from the Northern and Eastern regions and of the Hoysalas from the 
South. The last Chalukya king, Somesvara VI was forced to take 
refuge in Banavasi and from 1200 A. D. the Chalukya line disappeared 
from the political arena, though some princes of this line continued to 
rule in Konkon as insignificant local chiefs. 


CHAPTER 17 


THE KINGDOMS OF SOUTH INDIA 


The Pandyas : 


The Pandyan Kingdom was the oldest and the most flourishing 
kingdom in the exreme South. Their ancient capital was Korkai and 
later the capital was shifted to Madura. Korkai was a very flourishing 
city pulsating with active trade with Greece and Rome. The chief 
articles of trade were pearl, pepper, and cotton fabrics called Kalingam. 

There are stray references to the Pandyas in the epics and in the 
works of Megasthenes and of Katyayana belonging to the fourth 
century B. c. Asoka refers to them in his inscriptions as an indepen- 
dent people beyond the Southern frontiers of his vast empire. Pliny 
and Ptolemy have given a description of Madura and its prosperous 
trade and Kharavela, king of Kalinga, claims to have humbled a 
Pandyan king. One ofthe Pandyan kings sent an embassy to the 
great Roman emperor, Augustus, about 20B. c. The most famous of 
the kings of the Sangam Age was Nedunjeliyan, the hero of Talaiya- 
langanam where he wrested the leadership of Tamilaham by his great 
victory over the combined forces of the Cheras, Cholas and five 
chieftains. A great patron of poets and religious men, he contributed 
much to the glory of the Third Sangam. 


The rise of the Pallavas of Kanchi and the Kalabra Interregnum 
pushed the Pandyas into insignificance till the revival of their greatness 
at the close of the sixth century or the beginning of the seventh 

century. The first great ruler of this new dynasty was Kadunkon. The 
most famous king of this dynasty was Arikesari Parankusa Maravar- 
man, usually identified with Kun Pandya of the traditions. Prof. 
Nilakanta Sastri assigns the period 670 to 710 A. D. and these years 
witnessed the great contests with the Pallavas. The Velvikkudi and 
the larger Sinnamanur plates credit him with a great victory at Nelveli. 
This place has been identified with Tirunelveli, but Prof. Nilakanta 
Sastri believes that ‘‘it is extremely difficult to accept the suggestion 
that Nelveli stands for the modern town of Tirunelveli.”” He is said 
to have ruined the Paravas, ‘‘the people on the South-East coast of 
the Pandya country who still continue to bear the same name’, He 
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also destroyed the people of the fertile Kurunadu and the Keralas and 
scored a victory at Sennilam. It is not clear against whom the fight 
at Sennilam was undertaken nor is it easy to identify the place. There 
was thus a_ great revival of the Pandyan authority which spread 
in all directions beyond the traditional boundaries. The Pandyan king 
was at first a Jain but was later converted to Saivism by the great 
saint, Sambandar. His imperial policy was followed by his successors 
so that at the time of Parantaka Nedunjadayan, the greatest imperialist 
of the dynasty, the Pandya power included the Tanjore, Trichinopoly, 
Salem and Coimbatore districts together with Southern Travancore. 
The next ruler Srimara Srivallabha (c. 815-c. 862 A. D.) is said to have 
defeated the king of Ceylon as well as the Cholas, the Pallavas and 
the Gangas. But later the Pallava king inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon Varaguna Pandya about 880 A. D. at Sripurambiyam and 
the Chola king Parantaka I defeated Rajasimha II (c. 900-920), 
occupied the Pandyan territory and forced the king to take refuge in 
Ceylon. Thus ended the First Empire of the Pandyas who enjoyed 
great power and influence for more than two centuries. 


During the following three hundred years the Pandyas remained 
under the control of the Cholas although the dispossessed Pandyan 
kings made frequent attempts to recover their lost province. But from 
the time of Kulothunga the hold of the Cholas over the Pandyas 
diminished and the Pandyas slowly regained their lost power. The 
first important ruler of the Second Empire was Jatavarman Kula- 
sekhara who ruled roughly from 1190 to 1216 A.D. The progress was 
continued even in the reign of his successors until the zenith was 
reached in the reign of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (c. 1251— 1272). 
The numerous inscriptions of this king give an account of the extent 
and prosperity of the empire which extended over the whole of South 
India up to Nellore and Cuddapah. WHecrushed the authority of the 
Cholas, absorbed the Kongu country, occupied Kanchi, defeated the 
Kakatiya king, and confined the Hoysalas to their original home in 
Mysore. He was famous for his numerous charities, performance of 
sacrifices and Senefactions to the temples at Srirangam and Chidam- 
baram. He built the “Golden Hall’ in the temple of Sri Nataraja 
at Chidambaram and covered the roof of the sanctuary with gold 
plates. He was very proud of this achievement and assumed the title 
of “the king who covered the temple with gold’? (Hemachchadana 
Raja). 
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The inscriptions of the Pandyan kings, the observations of the 
Venetian traveller Marco Polo and the statements of the Muslim writer 
Wassaf show that the Pandyan country was in a very flourishing condi- 
tion. But the civil war which broke out in 1310 betweeen Vira Pandya 
and Sundara Pandya led to the intervention of Malik Kafur, the 
Muslim general of Ala-ud-din Khilji. This meant the ruin of the 
empire though the rival brothers continued to rule with generally dimi- 
nished authority. The Second Empire finally came to an end as a 
result of the advance of the Kakatiyas and the conquests of Ravivar- 
man Kulasekhara, the Chera king. 


The Cholas: 


The Cholas, like the Pandyas, were an ancient dynasty and the 
earliest mention of them is made in the Sabha Parva and the Bhishma 
Parva of the Mahabharata. The next reference is in the Asokan inscrip- 
tions. Their kingdom Cholamandalam, lay to the North-East of 
the Pandyas between the Pennar and the Vettar rivers. For the early 
history of the dynasty we have to depend on the Sangam literature 
which preserves a few anecdotes about them. The Mahavamsa records 
the conquest of Ceylon by the Cholas under a king named Elara 
towards the middle of the second century B. c. 


The historical period begins with the reign of Karikala who 
was the greatest among the Cholas of the Sangam Age. Karikalan 
means ‘“‘the man with charred leg’’ and this was supposed to have 
reference to a fire accident in the early years of his life. But later on 
it was interpreted as ‘‘Death to (enemies’) elephants’. It was believed 
that he was imprisoned by his enemies who wanted to prevent his 
succession but he successfully eluded their vigilance, escaped from 
prison and ascended the throne on the death of his grandfather who 
had been killed in a battle with a Chera king. The young king’s first 
great exploit was his smashing victory at Kovil Venni over the combin- 
ed forces of the Cheras and Pandyas who were aided by as many as 
eleven chieftains. This victory marked a turning point in Karikala’s 
career, for ‘“‘in this battle he seems to have broken the back ofa 
widespread confederacy formed against him.” Paranar, a contempor- 
ary poet, credits him with another great victory over a confederacy of 
nine minor chieftains in a fight at Vakaipparandalai. He is also said 
to have raided Ceylon from where he carried off 12,000 men to labour 
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at the irrigation works on the Kaveri. His wealth was fabulous and 
he built the new big capital at Kaveripattinam (Puhar) on the coast. 
His poets greatly exaggerated his greatness aud ‘‘we see that for all his 
heroism on the battle-field Karikala’s permanent conquests did not 
extend much beyond the land of the Kaveri’? (Prof. Nilakanta Sastri). 
He championed the cause of Brahmanism and his death was deeply 
mourned by his subjects. 


Karikala’s successor was his grandson Nedumudikkilli under whom 
the Chola power rapidly declined. Among the successors was Seng- 
annan who became famous by his victory over the Cheras and the 
construction of seventy temples dedicated to Lord Siva. The new 
capital was overwhelmed by sea and was utterly destroyed. The 
Cheras and the Pandyas expanded in the South at the expense of the 
~Cholas while the attacks of the Pallavas in the North further re- 
duced the Cholas to insignificance. Thereafter, for some centuries, 
the Cholas played only a minor part. 


After the decline of the Pallavas, they rose once more to power. 
About the middle of the eighth century Vijayalaya, a member of the 
old ruling family, took advantage of the troubled state of South India 
to secure for himself a strong position and regained much of the old 
Chola territory including Tanjore which he made his capital. His son 
Aditya who came to the throne about 870 A. D. continued his father’s 
policy and by his defeat of Aparajita dealt the final blow to the 
Pallava power. 


Parantaka 1, Aditya’s son, ruled for about forty-five years from 
907 to 953 A.D. For the best part of it, his rule was one of increasing 
success and prosperity. He followed his father’s victories by putting 
an end to the Pandyan independence and extending the empire upto | 
Kanyakumari in the South. To commemorate this event, he took the 
title of Madurai-konda. He even invaded Ceylon, but the raid failed 
of its object. He subjugated the Banas and the Ganga king acknow- 
ledged his supremacy. The remnants of the Pallava kingdom were 
destroyed and the Chola Empire now extended as far as Nellore in 
the North. But the closing years of Parantaka’s reign were gloomy. 
The Rashtrakuta king, Krishna III, invaded the Chola Empire from 
the North-west. In the fight at Takkolam Parantaka’s eldest son lost 
his life and Parantaka himself did not long survive this disaster, The 
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effect of this defeat on the Chola Empire was ruinous. The Chola 
Empire had been completely destroyed and had to be built up once 
again. The history of the dynasty from the death of Parantaka till 
the accession of Rajaraja is a mass of confused details. 


With the accession of Rajaraja the Great (985—1014 A. D.), ‘“‘we 
enter upon a century of grandeur and glory for the dynasty of the Colas.” 
He was the son of Parantaka II and Vanavan Mahadevi. In the early 
years of his reign he put an end to all the palace intrigues and pre- 
pared himself for a brilliant career of conquest. His first great 
achievement was the destruction of the Chera navy at Kandalur Salai, 
correctly identified by Gopinatha Rao with a part of Trivandrum. In 
the South he subdued the Pandyas, took the Pandya king as his prisoner 
and re-established Chola authority in the Pandya country. The 
Northern portions of Ceylon were also annexed and the Chola occu- 
pation of Ceylon was signalised by the construction of a beautiful 
small Siva temple which is still in a state of good preservation. Vengi 
which was then ruled by the dynasty of Eastern Chalukyas, as well as 
the bulk of the Mysore country under the Gangas, were also included 
in the Chola territory, and by defeating Satyasraya, the Chalukya 
king of Kalyani, he extended the empire upto the Tungabhadra River. 
He interfered in the internal affairs of Vengi, brought to a close the 
long-drawn civil war and sealed the alliance existing between the two 
families by marrying his daughter to Vimaladitya. His last achievement 
was a naval victory which brought under his sway ‘“‘twelve thousand 
ancient islands of the sea”—probably the Laccadives and the Maldives. 


Rajaraja was not only a great soldier and general, he was also a sound 
administrator. His title to fame in this respect rests on the assessment 
of revenue after accurate survey of land and the organisation of a 
highly centralised system of administration. At the same time he did 
not interfere with the authority and privileges of the village assemblies 
and public corporations which successfully maintained peace and order 
and vigorously enforced all civil rights. 


Himself an ardent worshipper of Siva, Rajaraja, like all great monar- 
chs, followed a policy of toleration and all creeds enjoyed his enlight- 
ened patronage. His name has been immortalised by the construction 
of the great temple of Tanjore which ‘‘stands to this day, the finest 
monument of a splendid period of South Indian history and the most 
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beautiful specimen of Tamil architecture at its best. The temple is 
remarkable alike for its stupendous proportions and for the simplicity 
of its design’’. (Prof. Nilakanta Sastri). The massive grandeur of the 
basement and the Sikhara which has been crowned by a dome made 
of one big block of stone, the profuse but elegant decorations, simple 
yet graceful sculptures and the huge but still attractive monolithic 
Nandi, have never been surpassed by anything known in Dravidian 
architecture. 


“If names are the music of history, this noble king greatly indulged 
his taste for this music’’, and took a number of titles commemorating 
his various achievements. He was the first king of South India to 
introduce a record of his achievements in his inscriptions and thus 
hand down to posterity some of the important events of his reign. 
Thus Rajaraja was one of the great rulers of India and his reign of 
nine and twenty years forms ‘‘the formative period in the history © 
Chola monarchy.” His splendid successes in the various fields of royal 
activity enabled his greater son to score off more splendid successes 
and thus in many respects he stands in the same relation to Rajendra 
as Philip of Macedon to Alexander the Great. In short, the achieve- 
ments of Rajendra are the most authentic oe to the work of 
Rajaraja the Great. 


Rajendra (1012-1044) who had been associated with his father in 
the administration of the empire as the heir apparent and had taken a 
conspicuous part in the campaigns of his father’s reign, became king in 
1012 A. D. and ruled for nearly thirty-two years. He continued his 
father’s ambitious career with added vigour and even more conspicuous 
success. Therefore, the history of Rajendra’s reign is largely the 
history of extensive wars and conquests. Like his father he has left 
behind a record of his achievements in his inscriptions. It is not 
possible to decide from the inscriptions which of his conquests 
belonged to the period of his father’s reign and which to his own. 
From the Prasastis we learn that upto the third year of his reign he had 
conquered Iditurainadu, Banavase, Kollippakkai and Mannaikkadak- 
kam (Manyakheta). The next achievement mentioned in the inscriptions 
is the conquest of Ceylon. He kept the Sinhalese king prisoner for life 
in the Chola capital and added to his treasury the crown of the Chera 
king reputed to have belonged to Parasurama. In the North he was 
equally successful. After defeating the Chalukya king Jayasimha II 
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in 1020, he continued his advance to Kosala, reached Bengal where he 
put to flight Govindachandra and Mahipala and came at last to the 
banks of the Ganges. In memory of this exploit he took the title of 
Gangaikonda. The most memorable achievement of Rajendra was 
the naval expedition to Kadaram and Sri Bhoja or Sri Vijaya about 
1025 A. D. Sri Vijaya was a kingdom in Sumatra. As regards the identi- 
fication of Kadaram there is no unanimity of opinion. Some locate 
the place in Sumatra itself while others identify it with Keddah, near 
Penang. 


The last years of Rajendra’s reign formed the most brilliant epoch 
in the history of the Cholas, when the extent of the empire was larger 
than ever and the imperial splendour was at its best. The country 
was well governed and the people were highly prosperous and happy. 
Rajendra built a new capital called Gangai-kondacholapuram with a 
remarkable irrigation system, handsome palaces and temples, whose 
deserted ruins still convey an idea of its former grandeur. It was in 
fact a fitting emblem of the soaring ambition, power and genius of the 
monarch who founded it. Like his father he assumed a number of 
titles, the most famous being Mudikonda, Gangaikonda, Kadaram- 
konda and Pandithachola. 


Rajendra was succeeded by his son Rajadhiraja I (1044-1052) who 
was associated with his father in administration from 1018 A.D. He 
was at first occupied with fighting with the neighbouring princes. After 
overcoming his rebel vassals in the Pandya and Chera country, he 
curbed the Chalukya aggression and invaded Ceylon. During the closing 
years of his reign he performed the horse-sacrifice and assumed the 
title of Jayamkonda. War with the Chalukyas again broke out and 
in the great battle of Koppam in 1052 the Chola king was slain. But 
Rajendra II, the brother of the dead king, took command and defeated 
the Chalukyas. He was then crowned king on the battle field. He 
is said to have pushed as far as Kolhapur and set up his pillar of 
victory there. In 1062 when the Chalukya king Someswara I marched 
against the Cholas to wipe out the disgrace of defeat at Koppam he 
was defeated by the Chola king at Kudal-Sangamam. 


During the reign of Vira Rajendra I (1063-1070), the brother and 
successor of Rajendra, there was again an invasion of the Chalukya 
territory in response to a challenge of Someswara to meet him at Kudal- 
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Sangamam once again. But the Chalukya king did not turn up. The 
Chola inscriptions claim five victories for Vira Rajendra over Some- 
swara. The Chola emperor marched against Vengi and defeated the 
Western Chalukyas near Bezwada. He is also said to have helped 
Vikramaditya VI who had quarrelled with Someswara and acquired a 
part of the Chalukya dominion. The Chola king further strengthened 
his friendship with Vikramaditya by marrying his daughter to the 
Chalukya prince. The Chola king sent a successful expedition to 
Ceylon also. | 


Vira Rajendra I was succeeded by Adhirajendra who was murdered 
after a short reign. With his death the Vijayalaya line of the Cholas 
came to an end and the crown passed to an Eastern Chalukya prince, 
Rajendra. 


Rajendra or Kulothunga I (1070-1120) was the great-grandson of 
Rajaraja both from the paternal and maternal side and was thus ‘‘a 
75 per cent Chola by blood’’. His early life and the manner of accession 
are not quite clear. Kulothunga was a great sovereign and his acces- 
sion witnessed the beginning of a new era in the history of the Cholas. 
The kingdom of Vengi now became a part of the Chola Empire after 
a long period of doubtful subordination. This naturally strengthened 
the cause of the Chola Empire by destroying for ever all chances of 
intrigues from those regions. 


He first put down disorder in the different parts of his kingdom and 
then started a long period of prosperous and successful reign. He 
realised that the supreme need of the hour was peace and therefore 
avoided all kinds of unnecessary wars, even going to the extent of com- 
promising with the loss of some territories. As Prof. K. A. Nilakanta 
Sastri observes; ‘The wisdom of Kulothunga’s statesmanship lay in 
adjusting his aims to his resources, in not forsaking the possible good 
in the pursuit of the impossible better, and in his preferring the well- 
being of his subjects to the satisfaction of his personal vanity. He 
ensured for his subjects a century of peace and good government.” 


Kulothunga concluded peace with Ceylon in 1088 and strengthened 
the cordial relation by a matrimonial alliance. The Pandyas and 
Cheras were conquered and military colonies were established in their 
territories, though they were allowed some freedom in internal adminis- 
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tration. He organised an expedition against Kalinga in 1096 and 
another in 1111 A.D, The expedition was led by Karunakara Tondai- 
man whose exploits are celebrated by the court poet Jayamkondar in 
his Kalingattuparani. But Kulothunga lost Gangavadi, Vengi and 
Ceylon. 


His reign is famous for the elaborate land survey of the country 
for taxation purposes in 1086, the year of the Domesday Survey of 
England. Healso abolished a number .of irksome taxes and thus 
earned the name of Sungandavirtta Chola. It was also an age of great 
literary and religious activity. According to some scholars the great 
Vaishnava saint, Sri Ramanuja, flourished during this period. But 
Kulothunga, unlike other great kings, persecuted the saint who was 
forced to take refuge under the Hoysalas. Jayamkondar, the famous 
author of the Kalingattuparani, Sekkilar, the author of the Periya- 
puranam, possibly Adiyarkkunallar, the scholarly commentator of the 
Silappathikaram, adorned the age. 


Kulothunga was the last of the great Cholas and after his death. 
decline set in. The feeble rulers were too weak to check the process 
of disruption and formidable rivals began to raise their heads along the 
frontiers of the empire. 


Kulothunga III (1178-1216) was the last of the Chola kings of 
any importance. He led expeditions against the Pandyas, successfully 
interfered in the succession dispute, established his authority in the 
Kongu country and recovered the city of Kanchi from the Telugu- 
Chodas with whom he was in friendly terms. He improved the 
temples and buildings in his capital Gangaikonda Cholapuram. Though 
he thus succeeded in maintaining intact the empire and administration 
through his personal qualities, great dangers were threatening the 
empire. His successors were weak and the Chola dominions were 
slowly absorbed by the Pandyas, the Hoysalas, the Kakatiyas and the 
Yadavas. Thus, as Dr. S. K. Iyengar observes, ‘‘The empire that the 
great Cholas built at so great an expence of labour and skill thus 
passed ingloriously out of existence through the inaptitude of a ruler 
or perhaps two, who, while occupying the position, could not command 
the resources, either of ability in themselves or the sagacity to find 
and use it in others,” 
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Chola Administration : 


The details that we can gather from the inscriptions show that the 
Chola administrative system was well organised, highly systematised 
and thoroughly efficient. The head of the state was the sovereign, 
who, unlike the modern British king, not only reigned but also ruled. 
He controlled the entire administrative machinery and undertook 
frequent tours of inspection. There were no definite councils of 
ministers or of other officials regularly connected with the Central 
Government. But some of the high officers of the state are described 
as “Udankuttam’”’ who were probably ‘‘a body of executive officers in 
immediate attendance on the king.”’ The king carried on the admini- 
stration with the help of a well-organised and efficient bureaucracy. 
Care was, however, taken to see that these officers did not interfere 
‘with the free life and initiative of local authorities and associations. 
Thus, as Prof. Nilakanta Sastri remarks: ‘‘The more one reads. the 
contemporary records, the more one begins to admire the nice balance 
struck between centralised control and local initiative, the clear distinc- 
tion, ever present, between the functions of the state and those of the 
social group.”” The Central Government interested itself mainly with 
providing for external defence, maintaining peace and order in the 
country and increasing the general prosperity of the people. Practi- 
cally all details of administration were left in the hands of local bodies. 


The unit of administration was the self-governing village. A num- 
ber of villages constituted a Kurram or Nadu or Kottam. A number 
of Kurrams made up a Valanadu. Above it was the Mandalam or the 
Province. Each province represented an old conquered kingdom and 
its viceroy was either a descendent of the dispossessed royal house or 
was the relative of the emperor. The viceroy was assisted by a num- 
ber of officers. 


The most remarkable feature of Chola administration was the 
organisation of local government on democratic lines by means of 
primary assemblies in villages and towns and representative assemblies 
in larger towns. There were also a large number of religious, social 
and economic groups, each interested in particular local institutions or 
functions. Of these the village assemblies are interesting as illustrating 
the greatest and most comprehensive group activity. There were two 
types of these assemblies. The Ur was of the general type while the 
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- Sabha was peculiar to the Brahmadeya villages. The precise rules 
regarding qualifications and methods of election can be gathered from 
the inscriptions. The practical work of administration was carried on 
by various committees whose members were elected by the assemblies. 
The Sabhas exercised almost sovereign authority in all departments of 
rural administration. They were absolute proprietors of village lands, 
collected taxes, evicted cultivators fornon-payment of taxes, received 
deposits of money and grants of land for charitable purposes and 
enjoyed even the right of transferring jurisdiction over village and other 
bodies. They were also vested with some ‘judicial powers. They 
maintained a record of the collection work which was open to the 
inspection of the officers of the king. The organisation of these ‘little 
republics, the tiny states at the base’, encouraged the communal life 
of the people, developed a live sense of civic duties, fostered a love of 
manly liberty and guaranteed a high standard of administrative effi- 
ciency and purity. 


The chief sources of revenue were lands under cultivation which 
were carefully surveyed. The revenues were collected by the village 
assemblies. Ifthe government dues were not paid the lands were 
taken over by the assembly to be disposed of otherwise. ‘*The person 
and personalities of the man were not touched, as they are in our 
more civilised times.’’ (Dr. S. K. Iyengar). Besides land tax there 
were a number of other taxes. The chief items of public expenditure 
were the king and the court, army and navy, administrative staff, roads, 
irrigation and other public works. 


Justice was mostly a matter of local concern and ordinarily minor 
disputes were settled by the various corporations to which the parties 
belonged. The village assembly exercised large powers in such 
matters and sometimes settled disputes that were outside the juris- 
diction of voluntary groups by the judicial committees (Nyayattar) of 
the Assembly. The narration of Sekkilar, the author of Periyapuranam, 
regarding the mythical claim of Lord Siva over Sundaramurti probably 
represents the usual procedure of trial. The method was simple but 
quite sound. The disputants stated their case, then documents and 
witnesses were examined and finally judgment was delivered. “It is 
remarkable how little the presence of the super-natural is allowed to 
intrude into the account of the trial, and how much of the trial is 
borne out by inscriptions known to us. The village assembly acting as 
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a judicial body, the dominance of senior and learned Brahmans in the 
proceedings on such occasions, and the role of the Karanattan are 
quite in keeping with what we learn on these subjects from other 
sources’’. (Prof. Nilakanta Sagtri). As Dr. Krishnaswami lyengar remarks 
“The jury system which is believed to be the special birthright of 
Englishmen and spoken of generally as unknown in India, is found to 
have been in full swing’’. Inscriptions indicate that various forms of 
homicide were distinguished and death penalty was not given in all 
oases of murder. Onthe whole, the administration was not severe 
and punishments depended upon the merits of the case. 


The king was the head of the army and the navy. The army was 
divided into a number of regiments, each having a corporate life of its 
own. It was spread over the country in the form of local garrisons and 
_ in cantonments called kadagams. Though the soldiers were not highly 
trained, the army was not a mere rabble. The Cholas realised the 
need for a strong navy and pursued a steady naval policy. The many 
naval victories of the Chola kings and the conversion of the Bay of 
Bengal into a Chola lake show the strength and success of the Chola 
navy. 


The foregoing description offers sufficient justification to state that 
Chola government was a monarchy regulated and controlled by de- 
mocratic institutions voicing forth the free will of the people. We can 
conclude with Dr. S. K. Iyengar that ‘Considering the extent of the 
country andthe want of rapid communications and considering that the 
assemblies took great interest in the discharge of their manifold func- 
MONS....02.0. there is no gainsaying the fact that the administration was 
efficient and well suited to the times.”’ 


The Pallavas : 


The Pallavas occupied an important place in South Indian politics 
for nearly six centuries extending roughly from the third century A. D. 
to the end of the ninth. Many of the problems connected with their 
Origin, order of succession, and chronology are still in the stage of 
discussion and adjustment. But in spite of this defect, the history of 
the Pallavas is of abiding interest because of their great contribution 
to the development of South Indian culture. 


The origin of the Pallavas has been a baffling problem for scholars 
and various ingenious suggestions have been offered. Some scholars 
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assign aParthian origin on the ground of the identity of terms Pallava 
and Pahlava. Mr. Venkayya, who developed this theory, remarks that 
‘‘This identification is based on etymological grounds and supported by 
the fact that the Pahlavas formed a distinct element in the population 
of Western India early inthe second century. Their movement from 
Western India to the East Coast is not only possible but rendered 
likely by known historical facts.” 


This theory, as Jouveau-Dubreuil remarks, ‘‘makes the Pallava 
mystery still more mysterious.” This fascinating theory rests on the 
superficial resemblance of words. There is no evidence whatever to 
prove the migration of the Pahlavas into the Tamil country. More- 
over Rajasekhara, the famous author of a geographical work called 
Bhuvanakosa, regards the Pallavas and the Pahlavas as different 
peoples, the former belonging to the South and the other occupying 
the frontier on the other side of the Indus. Further it is not likely 
that the foreigners would have become Hinduised so thoroughly within 
such a short time as to raise no suspicion among their subjects and 
even perform the Asvamedha sacrifice. 


Mr. Rasanayagam seeks to locate the home of the Pallavas in the 
South in the regions called by the early Tamils as Manipallavam. He 
believes that Ilam-Tiraiyan, son of Killi through the Naga princess 
mentioned in the Tamil classic, Manimekhalai, was the first Pallava 
king. Sometime in the second half of the second century A.D. Killi 
created his son Ilam-Tiraiyan as king of Tondaimandalam with Kanchi 
as capital. The dynasty thus started derived its name from the second 
part of the word Manipallavam, the home of the Naga princess. 
According to this theory the Pallavas were a dynasty rather than a 
tribe or clan and were descended on the father’s side from the Chola 
family and on the other from the Naga kings of modern Jaffna. The 
persistent hostility of the Pallavas towards the Tamil states, the absence 
of any reference to Tondaiman-Ilam-Tiraiyan or any member of the 
Chola or Naga family in the genealogical lists, the use of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit languages in the inscriptions, and the patronage given to 
Sanskrit learning, go against this theory. 


Dr. Krishnaswami Iyengar holds that the Pallavas were foreign to 
the locality though natives of South India. He believes that they 
were a dynasty of Andhras probably related to or even springing out of 
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the clan of the Satavahanas. In support of this theory he points out that 
the Pallava charters themselves seem to argue a connection with the 
Satavahanas of a more or less intimate character, political as well as 
institutional. Further the word Pallava is only a Sanskrit synonym 
of Tondaiyar and Pallava and Andhra epigraphical evidences considered 
along with numismatic evidences show that Tondaimandalam passed 
under the authority of the Andhras who appointed from among 
themselves the governors of these regions. When the power of the 
Satavahanas declined, their governors gradually asserted their inde- 
pendence and founded the new dynasty of Pallavas as distinct from 
the older chieftains, viz., the Tondaimans of those regions. To have 
a more legitimate footing than of mere conquest or occupation one of 
the kings married a Naga princess and thus became “possessed of a 
wife and kingdom simultaneously.” 


Thus from the foregoing accounts it is clear that the Pallava 
origin, as Dr. Smith wrote long ago, still ‘constitutes one of the my- 
steries of Indian history.” 


Dynastic History : 


The rule of the Pallavas, who are regarded as the successors of the 
Andhras in the South, may ‘be said to have commenced towards the 
closing years of the third century A.D. The Pallava rulers are divided 
into four groups as the kings of the Prakrit charters, of the Sanskrit 
charters, the great Pallavas, and Nandivarman and his successors. 


Of the earliest group very little is known except the names of a 
few kings and isolated scraps of information. The earliest of these kings 
_is called Bappa Deva. He was succeeded by Sivaskandavarman. His 
title Dharma Maharaja and the performance of the Asvamedha sacrifice 
indicate that he made extensive conquests. It was probably during 
his rule that Kanchi came under the Pallavas. The next. important 
ruler was Vishnugopa who was defeated by Sumudragupta. After this 
there was a period of political confusion in South India, probably, due 
to the Kalabra invasion of the Tamil land. The Pallavas issued 
charters from various places situated to the north of Nellore and 
Pennar and some scholars believe that the Pallavas lost Kanchi for a 
time. The various grants mention the names of a number of rulers, 
but it is not possible to construct the genealogy correctly. 
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The most glorious period of this dynasty begins with the third 
dynasty. Its founder Simhavishnu and his successors are called the great 
Pallavas. Simhavishnu was called Avanisimha because of his great con- 
quests. He is said to have extended the territory of the Pallayas at the 
expense of the Cholas and Pandyas and even Ceylon is said to have felt 
the might of his arms. The great poet Bharavi probably visited his 
kingdom. 


Mahendravarman, son of Simhavishnu, succeeded his father about 
600 A. D. and ruled for about thirty years. His reign is very memora- 
ble in many respects. Froma military point of view, his rule witness- 
ed the beginnings of the Pallava-Chalukya and Pallava-Pandya conflicts 
which were destined to be continued by his successors for over a century 
anda half. About 610 A. D. Pulakesin II deprived Mahendravarman 
of the province of Vengi which the Pallavas never regained and which 
later became the Eastern Chalukya kingdom. His Trichinopoly cave 
inscription, however, indicates the extension of the kingdom South- 
wards. In the second place, his reign synchronised with the religious 
activities of Saint Appar and the literary efforts of Bharaviin the field 
of Sanskrit language. Mahendravarman was a Jain at first and per- 
secuted other religions. Through the exertions of Saint Appar he was 
converted to Saivism. Thirdly, he is the first to have given a real 
start for excavating temples of solid rocks. He built stone temples in 
Trichinopoly, Vallam, Mahendravadi and Dalavanur. These were 
dedicated to Siva and Vishnu. From a purely administrative point of 
view his government provided a quiet atmosphere for the peaceful 
pursuit of arts. Great impetus was given to the development of 
drama, music, painting and other arts. Mahendravarman is supposed 
to be the author of a Sanskrit farce Mattavilasa-Prahasana and ‘*The 
Mamandur inscription of this king alludes to the work Dakshinachitra, 
probably a treatise on painting, and other works on music composed 
by him.’ The cave paintings at Sittannavasal illustrating dancing and 
the music inscription at Kudumiyamalai show his patronage of dancing 
and music. His various titles such as Gunabhara, Satrumalla Avani- 
bhajana, Chettakari, Vichitra-chitta, Mattavilasa, Paramamaheswara, 
etc., indicate his many-sided activities. 


Narasimhavarma I (Mahamalla) succeeded Mahendravarman and 
ruled from 630 to 660 A. D. Early in his reign he repelled the Chalukya 
invasion and inflicted defeats on Pulakesin in three successive battles. 
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He followed up these victories by invading the Chalukya territories, 
sacking the capital Badami and returning to Kanchi with large booty. 
In memory of this exploit he took the title of Vatapikonda. Another 
great achievement of Narasimhavarman was the restoration of Mana- 
varma, the Sinhalese refugee in hiscourt. This success had tremend- 
ous moral effect on the kingdoms of South India and was compared in 
the inscriptions to Sri Rama’s exploits. Narasimhavarman was a_ great 
builder. The city of Mamallapuram (Mahabalipuram) which bears 
his name was founded by him and the great rock-cut temples owed 
their existence to his patronage. It was during his reign that Hiuen 
Tsang visited Kanchi. 


The reigns of the immediate successors of Narasimhavarman are 
not of great importance. Inspite of the Pallava-Chalukya conflicts 
- there was great literary activity and some of the famous temples were 
also built in and near Kanchipuram. About the year 710 A.D. there 
was a dynastic change and the line of Simhavishnu came to an end. 


Nandivarman II, the first of the new line of rulers, belonged to jthe 
line of Bhimavarman, the brother of Simhavishnu. Some scholars 
regard him as an usurper while others are of opinion that he was elect- 
ed by the people. About 740A.p. Vikramaditya II, the Chalukya 
king, defeated Nandivarman decisively and captured the city of Kanchi. 
From this time the definite decline of the Pallavas began. The last 
Pallava ruler was Aparajita who was defeated by the Chola king about 


the close of the ninth century. The Pallava princes, however continued 
to rule as petty chiefs. 


The Place of the Pallavas in South Indian History: 


The age of the great Pallavas of the Simhavishnu line was perhaps 
tbe most formative period of South Indian culture. During the period 
of their ascendency South India came into direct and intimate contact 
with Northern Indian culture and the intermingling of Northern and 
Southern cultures enriched Tamilian heritage. 


The numerous inscriptions of the Pallavas throw some light on 
their administrative system. From the earliest of these we learn that 
already from the middle of the third century A. D. there prevailed a 
system of adminstration with a king at the top assisted by provincial 
governors and departmental ministers, and resembling in several res- 
pects the Mauryan and Gupta administrations. For administrative 
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purposes the empire was: divided into Mandalas, Kottams and Gramas. 
Besides land revenue the king had other sources of income like taxes 
On various articles, customs duties and monopolies. The Uruvapalli 
plates, the Bahur plates and others show that there were elaborate 
arrangements for accurate and detailed land survey. Another interest- 
ing feature was the existence of autonomous village Sabhas in the 
Brahmadeya villages. Their activities were varied in character and 
they dealt with all important aspects of village life. The committee 
system characteristic of Chola village administration was not unknown. 


This period was also one of great religious activity. As Dr. Kri- 
shnaswamy Iyengar remarks: ‘‘The great renaissance of the religion 
and literature characteristic of the Guptas in the North found a reflex 
during the age of the Pallavas in Kanchi’? Both Saivism and Vaishna- 
vism, the two offshoots of the Bhakti school, took form and shape during 
this age. It was the age of the greatest of Saiva Adiyars and Vaishna- 
vite Alwars. With the development of the Bhakti cult worship of some 
personal god in some concrete form became popular and this led to 
the construction of a number of temples throughout the empire. 
Kanchi, in particular, was studded with numerous temples. One note- 
worthy feature was that during this period, in some places at least, 
‘*Vishnu and Siva had not begun to have their separate followers and 
and were placed in the same temple without distinction’. The kings 
in general followed the policy of toleration towards other religions, 
though deviations from this normal were not unkaown. 


As Dr. Smith observes, ‘“‘The Pallava School of architecture and 
sculpture is one of the most important and interesting of the Indian 
schools.”? Ina sense the history of South Indian architecture can be 
said to begin from the close of the sixth century A. D. and the examples 
of Pallava architecture are the earliest known specimens of South 
Indian architecture. Though stone architecture was not unknown, it 
was the Pallavas who first made a full and free use of stones in build- 
ings. The most remarkable of the temples and sculptures are found 
in Kanchi and Mahabalipuram and these indicate that under the 
Pallavas the temple architecture and portrait sculpture attained forms 
of excellence that have remained models for all later times. The 
inscriptions and paintings in the Pudukotta State and Kanchi indicate 
that the fine arts of dancing, music and painting were greatly encourag- 
ed and developed. 
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The Pallava period was a period of great literary activity. The 
early kings patronised Sanskrit literature and poets like Bharavi and 
Dandin lived in their courts. The very prasastis in the copper-plate 
grants as wellas the descriptive accounts indicate the high excellence 
of Sanskrit style which can be compared with the best kavya style 
of some of the classics. Mahendravarman was himself a famous 
author. Kanchi was a famous centre of Sanskrit learning and the 
various Buddhist and Jain monasteries and the Hindu temples were 
places where higher education was imparted. Mayurasarman, the 
founder of the Kadambakula, is said to have studied at Kanchi and 
Hiuen Tsang says that the great scholar Dhammapala, who was one 
of the Chancellors of the Nalanda University, came from Kanchi. 
“Even in the Sangam age......... Aravana Adigal taught Buddhistic 
philosophy at this place and at a subsequent period Dingnaga, the 
‘logician, who is believed to have been the author of Nyayapravesa, 
spent a considerable time at Kanchi and was perhaps a product of the 
mediaeval Pallava culture.’ It is also believed that the Sanskrit- plays 
attributed to Bhasa are only stage adaptations prepared at Kanchi for 
being enacted at the Pallava court. There was also a rich harvest of 
Tamil literature, the most important of Tamil compositions being the 
Thevaram hymns, Tiruvachakam and Nalayira Prabhandham. The 
spontaneous outpourings of these devotional hearts are remarkable for 
the rythm and melody of the verses which make a direct appeal to the 
heart. Thus the Pallava period was an age of many-sided activities 
and is certainly one of the brightest periods of ancient Indian history. 
The Hoysalas : 


The Hoysalas were an indigenous dynasty hailing from Angadi 
which has been identified with Sasakapuram in the Mysore State. They 
claimed descent from the Yadavas and their eponymous ancestor was 
one Sala whose exploits are celebrated in the inscriptions. The early 
chiefs acknowledged the supremacy of either the Western Chalukyas or 
the Cholas. 


Bittideva Vishnuvardhana, the first really independent prince of this 
dynasty, was also its greatest ruler and the real author of the Hoysala 
greatness. A great soldier and capable general, he undertook extensive 
conquests with the result his kingdom extended over the whole of 
Mysore including parts of Salem, Coimbatore, Bellary and Dharwar 
districts. In the West he defeated the Kadamba chief and his general 
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defeated the forces of Vikramaditya VI, the Chalukya monarch. He 
also destroyed some of the Perumals of the Malabar country and the 
Tuluvas of South Kanara. In the North he proceeded as far as 
Chakrakotta ii the Bastar State of Central Provinces. In the South 
the Gangas were defeated in the memorable battle of Talakad and 
this crucial achievement secured him control over “‘“Gangavadi 96,000.” 
“The elaborate account of the conquest of Gangavadi and the great 
credit claimed for it show the firmness of the hold the Cholas had upon 
the country.......0. This achievement takes away the province from the 
Tamilians once for all and Rajendra Kulothunga evidently acquiesced 
in the conquest.’? He invaded Kanchi and defeated the Pandyan king 
at Dumme on the frontier between Shimoga and Chitaldrug districts 
and even sacked Madura. These conquests not only extended the 
bounds of the empire but brought immense wealth. Bittideva was at 
first a Jain but later on he was converted to Vaishnavism by the great 


saint, Sri Ramanuja. After conversion he built a number of magni- 
ficent temples in honour of Hindu gods. He died in 1141 A. p. 


The next important ruler was Vira Ballala II (1173-1220) who was 
the grandson of Vishnuvardhana. He enjoyeda long and: prosperous 
reign of nearly fifty years. Like his illustrious grandfather he 
was an ambitious and warlike king and he extended his empire 
by fresh conquests. He destroyed the Chalukya power, defeat- 
ed the Kalachuri chief, conquered the hill-fortresses along the Tunga- 
bhadra and subdued the Pandyas of Uchchangi. The Harihar inscrip- 
tion of Narasimha II dated 1224 A.D. mentions the victory over the 
the Yadava forces at the battle of Lakkundi and the flight of the 
enemies as far as Gulburga in the Hyderabad State. Thus the Hoysalas 
became an imperial power with their territories extending even beyond 
the Krishna. 


Vira Ballala’s son, Narasimha II, ruled from 1220 to 1235 4.D. In 
the South he claims to have restored to the throne the Chola king who 


had been “covered up under the dust raised by his enemies”. In all 
probability he rescued Rajaraja I[I from Kopperunjinga and re- 
instated him on the throne. He also claimed victories over the 
Pandyas and Pallavas and set up a pillar of victory at Rameswaram. 
His successor, Someswara, continued the work of his father and captured 
the island of Srirangam. Itis probable that the Hoysalas lost their 
conquests to the North of the Tungabhadra either during his reign or 
during that of Narasimha II. | 
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The last great Hoysala king was Vira Ballala III. He reigned 
peacefully till 1310 A.D. when Malik Kafur attacked the capital and 
destroyed it. Vira Ballala rebuilt the city of Dwarasamudra taking 
advantage of the political confusion at Delhi, but once again the city 
was destroyed when the Muslims invaded the South during the reign 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak. Vira Ballala retired to Tonnur near 
Seringapatam and thence to Tiruvannamalai from where he tried to 
organise a formidable confederacy of South Indian Hindu chiefs. He 
fought frequently against the Sultan of Madura with a view to destroy 
the Muslim rule in the South. But he failed in this attempt and the 
octogenarian MHoysala ruler was finally captured and flayed alive. 
His successor Vira Ballala IV continued the struggle and after him the 
leadership of Hindu opposition to Muslim advance in South India was 
taken up by the Vijayanagar rulers. 


The names of the Hoysala rulers has been immortalised by their 
“numerous magnificent temples and other buildings. They developed 
a new type of architecture called the Hoysala style and in this they 
were probably indebted to the Gangas. The Hoysala style ‘“‘is charac- 
terised by a carved base or plinth, supporting the temple........ and 
roofed by a low pyramidal tower, often surmounted by a vase-shaped 
ornament.” It is also famous for the elaborate ornamentation and 
sculpture. The best known example of Hoysala architecture is the 
famous temple at Dwarasamudra (Halebid). The sculpture is of 
very high quality and can be regarded as “‘one of the most marvellous 
exhibitions of human labour to be found in the patient East.” 


CHAPTER 18 


COLONIAL AND CULTURAL EXPANSION 


The story of Indian cultural and colonial expansion is a glorious 
but little known chapter in Indian History. It reveals the universal 
appeal of Buddhism and the assimilative power of Hinduism and gives 
the lie to the myth that the Indians were an unenterprising and philo- 
sophical people whose culture grew in splendid isolation. Centuries 
before the birth of Christ, Indian merchants, cultural ambassadors and 
emigrants braved the perils of the seas and revealed to the peoples of 
Europe and Asia the glories of Indian culture and established colonies. 
From now art movements and thought currents flowed from India in an 
unbroken sweep culminating in the establishment of a cultural hege- 
mony which lasted as long as Hinduism was flourishing in full vigour 
in India. This contact with Indian culture elevated the moral ideas of 
the less civilised local population and refined their artistic ideas. 


As in Greece, the desire to seek wealth by foreign trade and the 
ambition of the discontented members of the royal families and the 
nobility to acquire power and influence in foreign lands were mainly 
responsible for this colonial and cultural enterprise. It was also in a 
sense almost a necessity for fulfilling India’s grand spiritual mission. The 
Hindus believed that spiritual perfection could be attained by realising 
the infinite in the finite, the universal in the particular. This glorious 
mission made them regard all human beings as members of one great 
family and inspired in them a missionary zeal to share this knowledge 
with their brethren in the other parts of the world. So many religious 
enthusiasts defied the formidable natural barriers and went to different 
parts of the world to spread the grand truths revealed by the great 
seers in India. 


The Indian colonies, like the Greek ones, were politically indepen- 
dent of the mother country and were bound only by sentimental and 
cultural ties. In striking contrast to the policy of exploitation 
followed by many colonial powers, the Hindu colonists adopted a 
peaceful and gentle policy of evolving a homogeneous society which 
absorbed the indigenous population as an important component. As 
Swami Vivekananda remarks. ‘“‘Like the gentle dew that falls unseen 
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and unheard and yet brings into blossom the fairest of roses, has been 
the contribution of India to the thought of the world. Silent, un- 
perceived, yet omnipresent in its effect, it has revolutionised the 
thought of the world.”’ 


India and the West 


There are many evidences to show that from very early times 
Indians had commercial contacts with far off lands. The discoveries 
in the Indus Valley indicate that India had cultural contacts with 
important centres of civilisations as early as the third millennium B.C. 
The Boghaz-K oi inscription in Cappadocia belonging to the fourteenth 
century B.C. records a treaty between the Hittites and the Mittanis 
and invokes the Vedic gods Mitra, Varuna, Indra and the Nasatyas 
(the Asvins). There are also references to sea voyages in the Rig Veda 
and one of the verses says: ‘‘Do thou convey asin a ship across the 
sea for our welfare.’”? The Jewish Chronicles tell us that in the reign 
of Solomon (c. 800 B.C.) the king of Tyre by name Hiram organised 
a triennial voyage to the East bringing back apes, peacocks, gold, silver, 
precious stones, etc. The figures of apes and Indian Elephants on the 
Obelisk of Shalmaneser II (c. 860 B.C.) indicate that there was contact 
between India and Western Asia at least as early as the ninth century B.C. 
The presence of Indian teak in the Temple of the Moon at Mugheir 
(the Ur of the Chaldees) and the palace of Nebuchadnezzar suggest 
similar contacts in the sixth century B.C. also. Political connection 
was first established with Persia about the middle of the sixth century 
B.C. and with Greece about the middle of the third century B.C. and 
these led to close contact between India, Persia and Greece. (Vide 
Chapter 8). The Jatakas and the Kathasaritsagara have references to 
sailors going over the seas in ships and we gather from Asoka’s 
inscriptions that he sent Buddhist missionaries to Western Asia, 
Northern Africa, and South-Eastern Europe in the second half of the 
third century B.C. We learn from the Periplus of the Eurythraean Sea 
written in the second half of the first. century A.D. and Ptolemy’s 
Geography (c. 140 A.D.) that there was active trade between India 
and Western countries. 


These cultural and commercial contacts influenced the civilisation 
of the different peoples to a great extent. The authors of the Mohenjo- 
daro civilisation had very intimate cultural associations with the peoples 
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of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria and other centres of pre-historic civilisa- 
tions even during the Chalcolithic Age. Recent researches have 
revealed relics of Hindu civilisation in Russia and Siberia. It is also 
said that Asvamedha was performed in some places in Northern Europe 
and that the names of some of the Lithuanian gods, rivers and tribes 
and also the observance of some Hindu customs and ceremonies offer 
unmistakable proofs of Indian influence in Lithuania. Greek and 
Persian traditions suggest that “Indian Brahmans”’ settled in those 
regions and some scholars are of the opinion that the fundamental 
principles of the philosophy of Thales of Miletus (640-546 B.C.) 
Anaximander, the second of the physical philosophers of Ionia 
(c. 611-c, 547 B.C.), Anaximenes who lived during the later half of 
the sixth century B.C. Heraclitus (c. 540-475 B.C.), Empedocles 
(c. 490-430 B.C.) and Zenophanes (c. 575 B.C.) were derived from 
the Vedas, the Upanishads and the Sankhya system of philosophy. 
The influence of Indian thought upon Pythagorean philosophy 
(c. 550 B.C.) is also beyond doubt. Socrates (469-399 B.C.) is said 
to have discussed philosophical problems with the Brahmans who 
visited Athens at that time. Traditions suggest that Plato (427-347 
(B.C.) met some Indians during his educational tour and was greatly 
influenced by Indian thought. Some of his theories and similes 
are almost identical with those found in the Vedic literature. The 
organisation of the society in his ideal state is said to be based on the 
‘Indian caste system. Even the language used is remarkably similar 
to that of the Upanishads. Christian Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism . 
also owe much to Indian inspiration. In the same manner, the 
Hitopadesa and the Panchatantra influenced the art of writing short 
stories. Equally remarkable is the Indian influence on the exact 
sciences like Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Physiology, Anatomy, 
Medical Sciences etc. Hence Will Durant says ‘India was the mother- 
land of our race, and Sanskrit the mother of Europe’s languages; she 
was the mother of our philosophy; mother through the Arabs, of 
much of our mathematics; mother through the Buddha, of the ideals | 
embodied in Christianity...... Mother India is in many ways the mother 
of us all.” 


Asia: Afghanistan and Tibet 


Aurel Stein who has contributed much to our knowledge about 
Greater India says: ‘The vast extent of Indian cultural influences, 
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from Central Asia in the North to tropical Indonesia in the South, 
and from the borderlands of Persia to China and Japan, has shown that 
ancient India was the radiating centre of a civilisation which by its 
religious thought, its arts and literature was destined to leave its deep 
mark on the races wholly diverse and scattered over the greater part 
of Asia.” 


Under the Mauryas Afghanistan formed a part of the Mauryan 
Empire and under the Indo-Bactrian and Kushan rulers the contact 
between India and Afghanistan continued to be very intimate. The 
famous Graeco-Buddhist or Gandhara art developed in these regions 
and the numerous stupas, sculptures, statues, paintings, coins and 
literary works show that art and religion continued to be typically 
Indian until the conquest of these regions by the Muslims. 


In Tibet the people were leading a barbarous life till the seventh 
century A. D. when her king Srong-Tsan-Gampo introduced Buddhism 
in his kingdom. But, for nearly a century after his death, the new 
religion lost its hold upon the people till king Detsan, on the advice of 
two great scholars from the Nalanda University named Santarakshita 
and Padmasambhava, introduced Lamaism which is a strange mixture 
of “Saivite mysticism, magic and Indo-Tibetan demonolatry, overlaid 
by a thin varnish of Mahayana Buddhism.’’ Two centuries later, 
another great Tibetan king Ralpachan brought about translations ofa 

number of Buddhist canonical works. — 


Srong-Tsan-Gampo is said to have introduced a script based on 
the contemporary Indian script. Many of the Indian religious and 
secular works translated into the Tibetan language are preserved in the 
two collections known as Tanjur 4nd Kanjur. Tibetan Buddhist 
scholars studied at Nalanda and Vikramasila universities and many 
Indian Buddhist monks visited Tibet. The most famous among the 
latter was Atisa Dipamkara, a Buddhist savant from Eastern Bengal, 
who visited Tibet in the eleventh century A. D. at the request of the 
Tibetan monarch and established a school of Tantric Buddhism. The 
Tibetan paintings and bronze images were influenced considerably by 
Nepalese and Bengalee art. 


Central Asia: 


From very early times India played a dominant role in the cultural 
progress of Central Asia which was an important meeting place of 
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different races, religions and civilisations. The conquest of the terri- 
tories beyond the Hindukush by the Mauryas, and missionary work of 
Asoka were mainly responsible for the introduction of Indian culture in 
those regions. Later on when these territories came under the Greeks, 
the Sakas, the Yueh-chi and the Parthians, more effective indianisation 
became possible so that in the third century A.D. Bactriana was for 
all practical purposes considered as Indian territory. The river Oxus 
was regarded asa river of the Buddhists and Brahmans because thou- 
sands of Brahmans and Buddhist monks had settled in these regions. 


A large number of manuscripts in as many as twelve languages 
have been discovered and of these the most important are some Sanskrit 
works on Buddhism and Grammar, Indian medical texts anda frag- 
mentary manuscript of the dramas of Asvaghosha. The numerous 
Buddhist stupas, monasteries and caves with wall paintings of Buddhist 
and Hindu gods which have been brought to light, reveal indisputable 
marks of the influence of Indian art, especially of the Gandhara school. 
Many people migrated from the Punjab and Kashmir in the second 
century A. D. and built a number of cities which soon became famous 
centres of Buddhist culture’ These settlers spoke Sanskrit and Prakrit 
languages and used the Gupta and Kharoshthi scripts. _Gotami-Vihara 
was a very famous university of Mahayana studies and it attracted 
many earnest scholars from different parts of Asia‘ The most impor- 
tant of these strongholds of Indian culture in Central Asia were 
Bamiyan,~ Bactria, Khotan, Kashgir, Kucha, Miran, Turfan and Tun- 
huang. Hiuen Tsang when he passed through Central Asia in the 
seventh century A. D. found that Buddhism and Indian culture- were 
widespread and popular. These were so completely Indianised: that 
Sir Aurel Stein says that when he carried out excavations in those 
regions he felt as if he was moving aboutin an ancient city in the 
Punjab. 


China: 


India and China, two of the most populous countries of the world, 
had regular commercial contacts long before the commencement of the 
Christian Era. The Mahabharata refers to the Chinese as the allies of 
Bhagadhatta of Assam who fought on the side of the Kauravas at 
Kurukshetra. The Manusmriti speaks of the Chinese as “mixed 
kshatriyas” and Kautilya in his Arthasastra refers to some varieties of 
Chinese silk which was in great demand in India. The contact between 
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India and China is further proved by the discovery of hoards of 
Chinese coins and specimens of Chinese glazed porcelain in several 
Indian cities. 


These early commercial contacts led to very important cultural 
results for Indian art and Buddhist religion followed in the wake of 
trade and commerce. Chinese legends say that Buddhist missionaries 
from India proceeded to China towards the close of the third century 
B. C.. but many scholars suggest that Buddhism was probably introduced 
in the first century, A.D. by the great Buddhist scholars Kasyapa 
Matanga and Dharmaratna, who at the invitation of Emperor Ming-Ti 
of the Han dynasty, arrived at the imperial court with a number of 
sacred texts. It is said that ‘““The White Horse Monastery,’ which was 
the first monastery ever built in China, was constructed in their honour. 
Since then a large number of Buddhist pilgrims undertook the perilous 
journey to India, the Holy Land of the birth of Gautama, in order to 
collect Buddhist texts and to study the religious practices and beliefs of 
the Buddhists in India. The most famous of these were Fa-hien and 
Hiuen-Tsang who visited India in the beginning of the fifth century and 
the second quarter of the seventh century respectively. A large number 
of Indian scholars also went and settled in China and dedicated their 
lives to the work of translating the sacred works. Among them 
Kumarajiva, a great scholar in Hindu and Buddhist scriptures was the 
most remarkable. Thanks to the propaganda of these zealous mission- 
aries, Buddhism spread rapidly and it continues to bea living faith 
among the Chinese even today. Bodhi-dharma (Ta-ma), who intro- 
duced the Dhyana school of Buddhism which almost revolutionised the 
Chinese life was, according to Chinese accounts, the third son of an 
Indian king. 


The Indian contribution was not confined to the realm of religion 
alone and we find unmistakable ‘proofs of the indebtedness of Chinese 
art and sciences to India. The statuary art in the grottos in Tun-huang, 
Yun-Kang, Long-men, the three important centres of Buddhist art in 
China is based on the Gupta art and of the Mathura school of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, while the Nan-Hsing-T’ang cave temples 
in Honan remind us of the carvings in Nagarjunikonda and Amaravati. 
The pagoda type of temple whichis quite common in China is of 
Indian origin. We also find Indian influence on painting, music and 
dancing, astronomy and astrology, which influenced greatly the cultural 
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life of the ancient Chinese. In the T’ang period Indian astronomers 
were serving in the Imperial Bureau and in the seventh century there 
were three Indian astronomical colleges at Ch’ang-ngan. During the 
time of the Sui dynasty a number of Hindu mathematical and astrono- 
mical works were translated into Chinese. Thus we find Indian contri- 
bution to the development.of the religious and cultural life of the 
Chinese people was significant. 


Korea and Japan: 


Buddhism spread to Korea from China about the middle of the 
fourth century and in course of time the Buddhist culture developed 
into Korean national culture. In Silla one of the Korean monarchs 
built a temple in honour of an Indian priest and the typically Indian 
decorations prove the great influence of Indian art on Korean art. 


Korean missionaries carried Buddhism to Japan in the fifth century 
A.D. In 538 A.D. a Korean monarch sent a statue of Buddha and 
some Buddhist sacred texts to the Japanese emperor as a token of his 
friendship with the following message: ‘‘Buddha Dharma, the most 
excellent of all laws, which brings immeasurable benefit to its believers, 
had been accepted in all lands lying between India and Korea.’ The 
introduction of the new religion brought revolutionary changes in the 
life and culture of the people and Shotoku (593-622) earned the title 
of ‘the Constantine of Japan’? by making Buddhism the state religion. 
He invited Korean monks to his country and sent some Japanese 
students to China to help his subjects to acquire thorough knowledge 
about Buddhism. The popularity of the new religion is shown by the 
assumption of the tittle “‘the slave of the Buddhist Trinity” by a 
Japanese king in the eighth century and the erection of the bronze statue 
of the Buddha at Nara which is the biggest bronze statue in the world. 
Even in the field of art Indian influence was remarkable. The fresco 
paintings in the temple at Horiyuzi were based on the Ajanta paintings. 
The dance-music of Japan (Bugaku) is a mixture of Indian and Chinese 
styles and the Japanese musical instrument called Biwa was modelled 
on the Indian Veena. Representations of Hindu gods and goddesses 
are also found in Japan. 


Burma: 


Burma, our immediate neighbour in the Easi, is also greatly 
indebted to India in developing her philosophy, religion, art and 
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literature. Buddhism is said to have been introduced into Burma by 
Sana and Uttara, the two great Buddhist monks sent by the great 
saintly emperor, Asoka. In course of time many emigrants went to 
Burma from Northern India through Bengal and Assam and from 
South India by sea and by about the first century A.D. Indian 
colonies had been established at Hastinapur (Tagaung), Srikshetra 
(Prome), Vishnupura (in Central Burma) and Suddhammavati (Thaton). 
These soon developed into important centres of Saivism, Vaishnavism 
and Buddhism. During the Gupta period a large number of Budhhist 
stupas were built. About the middle of the fifth century A. D. Buddha- 
gosha is said to have visited Thaton which was a great centre of Hina- 
yana Buddhism. Anavrata, one of the famous kings of the eleventh 
century married an Indian princess named Panchakalyani and through 
her had a son named Kynzittha whose coronation at Pagan was 
celebrated according to Vedic rites. These two rulers made Pagan the 
most important centre of art in Asia.. More than five thousand temples 
were built and these reveal the profound influence of Indian art. The 
most remarkable among them is the Ananda temple. From the 
thirteenth century, however, Indian influence slowly declined, but the 
Burmese have, to this day preserved Buddhism and some aspects of 
Indian civilisation. 


The Far East: 


The most profound and abiding influence of Indian civilisation we 
find in Insulindia comprising Sumatra (Suvarnadvipa), Java (Yavadvipa), 
Bali and Borneo, and in Indo-China comprising Malaya, Siam, 
Cambodia (Kamboja) and Southern Annam (Champa). 


The names Indo-China, Insulindia and Indonesia, and Ptolemy’s 
inclusion of these regions in what he called ‘“‘Trans-Gangetic India’”’ 
show that this area was more or less a geographical extension of 
India. 


These fertile regions, rich in spices and precious metals, were 
Known tothe ancients as Suvarnabhumi and Suvarnadvipa and was 
almost an El Dorado for Indian sailors. Folk-tales and names of 
places referring to minerals, metals and agricultural products like 
Karpuradvipa, Narikeladvipa, Takkola, Tamradvipa, Sankhadvipa, 
Rupyakadvipa, etc., show that it was the lure of wealth that encouraged 
many enterprising Indians to go to these regions. Some disgruntled 
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junior princes also migrated to these regions and established kingdoms 
which became flourishing centres of Indian culture. 


Cambodia : 


One of the earliest kingdoms which arose in the first century A. D. 
in Cambodia is known only by its Chinese name Fu-nan. According 
to tradition it was founded by Kaundinya, a Brahman from India who 
introduced Indian laws, manners and customs among the people who 
were leading the life of savages. He is said to have married the 
daughter of the Naga king and thus acquired both a wife and a king- 
dom. This account resembles very closely the tradition associated with 
the origin of the Pallavas. Kaundinya’s descendants ruled for nearly 
hundred years and the power of Fu-nan developed gradually. About 
the beginning of the third century a general of the king by name 
Fan-che-man was elected by the people as king who organised a 
powerful navy and forced many neighbouring states to acknowledge 
his supremacy. The kings of Fu- nan maintained diplomatic relations 
with Jndia and China. 


Kamboja was colonised by the Hindus simultaneously with Fu-nan 
and the mythical founder of the royal line was one Kambu Svayam- 
bhuva after whom the country was called Kamboja-desa. Its kings 
ruled with great pomp and splendour for nearly nine hundred years, 
the most famous among them being Jayavarman I and II, Yasovarman 
and Suryavarman. In the heyday of its imperial glory the empire 
included the whole of modern Cambodia and Siam and parts of the 
neighbouring states. In the fifteenth century the kingdom was reduced 
to the position of a small principality due to the incursions of the 
Ammanites from the East and Thais from the West. 


The Kamboja monarchs played a very important role in the 
dissemination of Indian Culture in the Far East. They followed the 
basic principles of administration advocated by Kautilya in his Artha- 
sastra and one of the rulers Jayavarman VII emulated the example of 
Asoka by building nearly hundred arogyasalas (hospitals). His ideal of 
kingship as described in one of his inscriptions is reminiscent of 
Asoka’s ideal. He says: ‘‘The physical pain of patients became in me 
a pain of the soul, and it was more acutely felt by me than by the 
invalids themselves: for it is the sufferings of the state which constitute 
the anguish of the rulers, and not their own suffering.’’ An Indian script 
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(Pallava) was adapted to the Cambodian language. The numerous 
inscriptions reveal the degree of refinement developed by Sanskrit 
language in Kamboja and refer to the Vedas, the epics, the Maha- 
bhashya, Susruta Samhita, the Arthasastra, the Dharmasastra and 
a host of other important Hindu treatises. The extent of the influence 
of the Hindu culture is indicated in an inscription dated 1002 A. D. 
which describes king Suryavarman as follows: ‘“‘His feet are the 
Bhashyas of Patanjali, his hands are the Kavyas, his organs are the Sad- 
darsanas, and the Dharmasastras are his head.’’ The kings patronised 
liberally scholars like Brahmadatta and Brahmasimha, reputed specialists 
in Ayurveda, Yogisvara Pandit, Sivacharya, Bhatta Divakara, Isana- 
datta, Vidyavinaya, Sivavindu, Sankara Panditha, etc. 


To encourage education, the kings patronised the asramas, which 
- were great centres of learning, presided over by great Brahman scholars. 
The caste system of the Hindus formed the basis of social organisation 
and the people followed Saivism, Vaishnavism and Buddhism. The 
first two cults were very popular anda large nember of temples were 
constructed in honour of Siva, Vishnu, Ganapati, Parvati etc. One 
interesting feauture was the development of the concept of Harihara 
(Sambhu-Vishnu). The sculptures and images inspired by Indian art 
are specially remarkable for the smile expressing the inward ananda or 
beatitude which, because of its uniqueness, is called the “‘Angkor smile.” 
The most remarkable of the temples is the Angkor Vat which isa 
magnificent epic in stone. M. Henri Mouhot who discovered this 
temple describes it as ‘‘the most wonderful structure in the world, the 
like of which Greece and Rome had never built.”’ It is a Vishnu temple 
with sculptures depicting scenes from the Ramayana, the Mahabharata 
and the Harivamsa. It is the finest specimen of Khmer architecture 
and to quote Ananda Coomaraswamy. ‘In these gallery reliefs are 
combined a superb vitality and acomplete preoccupation with the 
heroic themes as correlated and inseparable conditions......... The plan- 
ning is spacious and generous toa degree, every thingis ona huge 
scale, and allin proportion.” Another grand temple is of Bayon in 
Angkor Thom which enshrines Hindu and Buddhist gods. To popula- 
rise Hindu epics and Puranas, recitations, expositions and discourses by 
eminent scholars were arranged. The kings also performed a number 
of Hindu sacrifices like lakshahoma, koti-homa, maha-homa etc. 
Thus Kambhoja became a very important cultural province of India. 
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Champa : 


Champa, the modern province of Annam on the Eastern coast of 
French Indo-China was founded by some South Indians in the second 
century A.D. The Champas were a maritime people who developed a 
number of ports on the Annamese coast such as Panduranga, Vijaya, 
Kanthara etc., and thus Champa became an important state in the sea- 
- route connecting India and China. 


The first king known to history was Sri Mara, who started his 
dynasty about the close of the second century with his capital at 
Indrapura in Northern Champa. Thirteen dynasties ruled over the 
country for nearly thousand and three hundred years and the empire 
at the height of its power spread over nearly the whole modern 
Annam. 


Literary and epigraphic sources reveal that the society was built on 
orthodox Hindu model and was divided into four principal castes. The 
rigidity of the system was, however, tempered by inter-caste marriages. 
Sati was prevalent and we are told that on the death of Harivarma III 
of the tenth dynasty four of his queens entered sati. Saivism was the 
dominant religion and Siva in the form of Bhadreswara, Sankara- 
narayana, Nataraja and Linga was worshipped. 


Gangaraja, son of Bhadravarman,a king of the second dynasty 
went to India to spend his last days on the banks of the Ganges and 
this is probably ‘‘the only instance in which we find an Indian colonist 
professing the Brahmanical faith going to India on a holy pilgrimage’. 
Vaishnavism and Buddhism were also popular and the’ whole country 
was adorned with numerous temples dedicated to Hindu and Buddhist 
gods. A Chinese historian says that in the seventh century a victorious 
Chinese general carried away 1,350 Buddhist manuscripts which were 
all written in a script of Indian origin. Sanskrit was cultivated as the 
language of culture. Many kings besides being patrons of learning 
were themselves great scholars. Haravarman of the seventh dynasty 
was reputed to bea scholar in the Sad-darsanas or six systems of 
philosophy, and Vyakarana. Inscriptions, which exhibit great literary 
skill, refer to Sanskrit works on 64 Kala Vidyas or fine arts, astrology, 
Dharmasastras, epics, etc. Thus Champa remained an important out- 
post of Indian culture in the Far East for more than thirteen 
centuries. 
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Indonesia : 


South of the Malay Peninsula, Yavadvipa, Sri Vijaya and Bali 
corresponding to the principal Indonesian islands of Java, Sumatra and 
Bali were other centres of Indian culture: Sri Vijaya identified with 
the Eastern coast of Sumatra was first colonised by the Hindus in the 
second or third century B.c. But when I-Tsing, the Chinese pilgrim 
visited to Sri Vijaya towards the close of the seventh century he found 
it to be a great centre of Buddhist learning. He says that ‘‘In the forti- 
fied city of Sri Vijaya Buddhist priests number more than 1,000 whose 
minds are bent on learning and good practices. They investigate and 
study all the subjects that exist, just as in India; the rules and ceremo- 
nies are not at all different. Ifa Chinese priest wishes to go to the 
West, in order to hear and read, he had better stay here one or two 
_years, and practise the proper rules, and then proceed to India.” 
Shrignan Atisa Dipankara, the famous Chancellor of Vikramasila 
University, Dharmapala of the Nalanda University and Kumaraghosha, 
a Bengali Buddhist monk who became a guru of the Sailendra rulers 
were among the distinguished people who visited the place. The 
Sailendra kings who came into prominence in the eighth century were 
great patrons of Mahayana Buddhism and one of the kings Balaputra- 
deva sent an ambassador to King Devapala of Bengal with a request to 
grant five villages to the monastery which the Sailendra monarch had 
constructed at Nalanda. They were great builders and constructed 
many magnificient temples and stupas. The most important of them 
are the temple of Tara and the Stupa of Borobudur in Java. Side by 
side with Buddhism, Hinduism also flourished. Study of Sanskrit 
language and literature was greatly encouraged and many of the Indian 
manners and customs were adopted by the people. 


Java, known to the ancients as the Yavadvipa or ‘barley island’ was 
also colonised by the Hindus and by the middle of the second century 
A. D., a Hindu dynasty ruled over Western Java. When Fa-hien visited 
Java in 414 he found the placea stronghold of Hinduism. In the 
eighth century another Hindu kingdom arose in Mataram (Central 
Java). When Java was incorporated in the Sailendra Empire, great 
encouragement was given for the construction of temples and stupas. 
The Siva temples of Dieng Plateau, remarkable for elegant decorations, 
were modelled on the Indian temples of the Gupta period. The 
most famous of the Sailendra structures is the temple Chandi Boro- 
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budur which-is almost “‘like a ripe fruit matured-in breathless air.” 
It is the most magnificent achievement of the Indo-Javanese art of 
which ‘*The Hindus are the bringers, the propagators and interpreters 
of technical texts, but the Javans themselves were the makers of the 
Central Javanese shrines.”’ We find in it a combination of the charac- 
teristics of the famous Sanchi stupa and the Kailasnath temple of 
Ellora. The mighty structure has a succession of sculptured galleries 
rising tier on tier culminating in asikhara. The sculptured panels 
contain human and animal figures in lively poses and scenes from the 
life of the Buddha. As Prof. R.C. Majumdar remarks, ‘‘Fine modelling 
as far as itis compatible with absence of muscular details, refined 
elegance of features, tasteful pose, close-fitting smooth robe, anda 
divine spiritual expression of face, are the chief characteristics of 
figures.” It is said that if the scupltured slabs are placed side by side, 
they would extend nearly three miles in length. The temple is regarded 
by art critics as one of the wonders of the world. 


With the decline and downfall of the Sailendras there was a revival 
of the Hindu dynasty of Sanjaya in Central and Eastern Java with the 
capital first at Kadini and later at Singhasari. Towards the close of 
the thirteenth century a new dynasty was founded by King Vijaya 
with Tikta-Vilva (Majapahit) as the capital. With the fall of this 
dynasty the Hindu artistic activities came to anend in Java. The 
rulers of this dynasty constructed a number of temples, the best 
of them being a group of temples at Prambanam in _ Central 
Java more or less on the grand style of Borobudur. The sculptures 
represent various themes from the Ramayana and some art critics feel 
that the reliefs are superior to those of Borobudur. Ananda Coomara- 
swamy feels that they are ‘certainly more dramatically conceived, and 
the aspect of the shrines, despite their rich ornament, is more mascu- 
line.’ There was alsoa revival of old Javanese language. Books 
based on the Hindu epics, legal treatises etc., were written and some of 
the famous Sanskrit works were translated into the Javanese language. 
The Hindu epics are popular evennow and they furnish themes for 
dramatic performances and the Wajang (shadowplay). 


Bali, a small island to the East of Java, is unique as the only island 
which is still Hindu in culture and civilisation. The social organisation 
is still essentially Hindu and the people are divided into four castes. 
The rivers are named after the sacred rivers in India like the Ganga, the 
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Indus, the Yamuna, the Kaveri, and the Narmada. The vitality of 
Hindu culture in Bali is revealed by the success with which it withstood 
the attacks of the Muslims and the Dutch Christian missionaries. * 


Ceylon: 

Ceylon, a small island lying to the South of India is referred to as 
Lanka and Sinhaladvipa in Sanskrit and Ham in Tamil. The Ramayana 
gives an elaborate account of the conquest of Lanka by Rama and 
Buddhist traditions suggest that Buddha visited the island. The 
Aryanisation of the Island may be dated from the fifth Century B. c. 
under Vijaya, an emigrant from Northern India. In historical 
times cultural contacts were established, between the two count- 
ries when Asoka sent his missionaries led by his son or brother, 
Mahendra, and his daughter, Sanghamitra, who converted the 
- Ceylonese ruler, Devanampiya Tissa, to Buddhism. With the zeal of 
anew convert he devoted himself to the task of spreading the religion 
among his subjects and built at his capital, Anuradhapuram, the'Maha- 
vihara monastery and a stupa over a bone relic of the Buddha. He also 
planted a branch of the Bodhi tree, brought from Bodh-Gaya, which 
stands as “‘the oldest authenticated tree in the world now existing.” 
Then followed frequent political contacts characterised sometimes by 
the invasions of one country by the other, and sometimes exchange of 
friendly diplomatic missions. For example, in the second century A. D. 
king Gajabahu of Ceylon is said to have attended the grand ceremony 
in connection with the dedication of a temple to Pattinidevi. Later, 
during the reigon of Samudragupta, the Ceylonese ruler Meghavarna, 
sent an embassy to the Gupta emperor seeking permission to build 
a monastery at Bodh-Gaya for the use of Geylonese pilgrims. The 
policy of the Pandyan and the Chola kings towards Ceylon was some- 
times friendly and sometimes hostile. The famous Buddhist apostle 
Buddhaghosha visited Ceylon about the middle of the fifth century and 
wrote his commentaries which became famous throughout the Buddhist 
world. 


These contacts led to important commerce of ideas and Ceylon 
became more or less a cultural appendage of India. Buddhism, Saivism 
and Vaishnavism became very popular among the masses. Their 
buildings, both religious and secular, painting, sculpture, music and 
other allied arts were greately influenced by Indian ideas imported into 
the country from time to time. The Buddhist sculptures and statues 
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at Sigiriya and Anuradhapura and Hindu and Buddhist structures reveal 
the influence of Indian art. The frescoes of Sigiriya resemble very 
closely those of Ajanta and Bagh. The Singhalese language is closely 
connected with the Pali language and the Ceylonese script is derived . 
from the Brahmi script. This religious and cultural contact which 
began in the remote past is still maintained by the large number 
of Indians who had settled in the island. 


The foregoing accounts show the magnificent role of India in 
civilising the less civilised peoples by spreading her sublime philosophy, 
her ennobling religion and her refined art. The zeal of the missionaries 
and the skill of the artists established strong out-posts of Indian culture 
in different parts of Asia a@nd expanded the bounds of India’s cultural 
empire. But the emergence of new forces in Indian politics from the 
eleventh century like the Muslim invasions and the growth of British 
Imperialism created new problems for India and blighted the prospects 
of permanent cultural hegemony. With the achievement of indepen- 
dence, India is rediscovering herself and is trying to convince the world 
that hér ideals of tolerance, mutual respect and co-existence alone 
could save humanity torn by conflicting ideologies. Impelled by ,this 
strong urge, she is reviving and revitalising the old bonds of friendship 
and she is gradually recognised as the leader of Asia. 


CHAPTER 19. 
DEVELOPMENT OF SCIENCE IN ANCIENT INDIA 


Splendid as have been the contributions of India to philosophy and 
religion, her triumphs in the field of secular sciences, though little known, 
are no less impressive. A passage in the Chandogya Upanishad 
mentions the various sciences and arts that Narada had mastered 
before he approached Sanatkumara for acquiring Brahma Vidya. He 
is said to have studied ‘“‘the Rig-Veda, the Sama Veda, the Yajur Veda 
and the Atharva Veda, the epics, the mythological poems as the fifth 
veda, grammar, arithmetic, divination, chronology, dialectics, politics, 
theology, necromancy, the art of war, astronomy, snake-charming and 

fine arts’. This, along with similar lists given in the epics and the 
other ancient Indian literature, proves that the cultivation of secular 
sciences was not regarded as an obstacle to the acquisition of 
Supreme knowledge. In fact, the Mundaka Upanishad asserts that 
Apara Vidya or knowledge of inferior arts is a necessary preliminary 
to Para Vidya or Supreme knowledge. The restless spirit of enquiry 
is indicated by the following passage in an Upanishad: ‘Why cannot 
the wind remain still? Why has the human mind no rest? Why, and 
in search of what, does the water run out and cannot stop its flow even 
for a moment?” 


Mathematics : 


Of the various arts and sciences cultivated by the ancient Hindus, 
the Ganita Sastra or the science of Mathematics was considered the 
most important. The Chandogya Upanishad says: ‘As are the crests 
on the head of peacocks, as are the gems on the hood of the snakes, so 
is the ganita at the top of the sciences known as Vedangas’’. 


The interest of the Vedic Hindus in the science of astronomy was 
developed for religious considerations. The Vedic religion enjoined the 
performance of various sacrifices in different seasons of the year and 
knowledge of astronomy was therefore cultivated with the main idea of 
discovering the proper time for commencing and ending such sacrifices. 
The Samvatsara or yearly sacrifices, for example, were begun when the 
sun reached the winter solstices and were completed when it returned 
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to the same position. It was, therefore, necessary to determine when 
the sun reached the solstices or equinoxes. They first fixed the four 
cardinal directions by means of gnomon and determined the equinoc- 
trial day by observing when the sun rose or set exactly at the East or 
West point. At the solstices the sun is farthest from the equator and 
the sun seems to be stationary for some days at the rising point in the 
horizon at the extreme North or South. Ifthe sun appeared thus at the 
extreme South, the eleventh day was taken as the day of winter 
solstice. 


The Vedic year was calculated from the winter solstices and there 
were five seasons viz., Vasantha (Spring), Grishma (Summer), Varsha 
(Rain), Sarat (Autum) and Hemanta-sisira (Winter). Sometimes 
Hemanta and Sisira were counted separately. These seasons commenced 
when the sun entered different asterisms. There are references also 
to a seventh season which is characterised as “‘single-born” or compris- 
ing of one month. This probably is the intercalary month. They 
knew of five planets and twenty-seven nakshatras and they could also 
calculate the occurance, duration, the beginning and end of an eclipse. 
Though the Atharva Veda gives mythological reasons for an eclipse 
and says that it is caused by Rahu, the Rig Veda explains it scienti- 
fically as the result of the occulation of the sun by the moon. The 
most famous of the early astronomers were Vriddha Garga who was a 
contemporary of the Pandavas, Lagdha, the author of Yajusha Jyotisha, 
Garga and Parasara who probably lived in the second century A. D. 


The first great Hindu astronomer who made a scientific approach 
to astronomy was Aryabhata of Kusumapura (Patna). He was born 
in 476 and lived into the sixth century. He was a writer of remarkable 
originality and wrote Aryabhatiya or Aryabhatiyam. He claims that 
“the spotless jewel of true knowledge which lay so long.sunk in the 
ocean of knowledge—both true and false, has been raised by me 
therefrom by using the boat of my own intelligence, by the grace of 
God whom I worship’”’, He is justly famous for his suggestions of the 
diurnal revolution of the earth onits own axis. Another important 
conclusion was about the apparent motions of the sun and the moon. 
He observes that “‘the starry vault is fixed: it is the earth which moving 
on its own axis, seems to cause the rising and the setting of the planets 
and the stars’. It is interesting to compare this view with another 
stated in the Chandogya unpaishad which says: ‘The sun never-sets or 
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rises. When people think to themselves the sun is setting, he only 
changes about after reaching the end of the day, and makes night 
below and day to what is on the other side. Then when people think 
he rises in the morning, he only shifts himself about after reaching the 
end of night, and makes day below and night to what is on the other 
side. In fact he never does set at all.” He also calculated with 
negligible error the duration of the day. 


Amongst the numerous disciples of Aryabhata who developed his 
system, the most important were Latadeva, who, because of his great 
scholarship, earned the title of Sarva-siddhanta-guru and Bhaskara I, 
the author of Laghubhaskariya and Mahabhaskariya. 


Another celebrated astronomer was Varahamihira who is said to 
have died in 587 A. D. He was a versatile genius and there was hardly 
a branch of natural sciences to which he did not make important con- 
tributions. He wrote several works of which the Pancha Siddhantika 
dealing with astronomy and astrology is the most important. This 
work is valuable in the history of Hindu astronomy chiefly -tecause of 
the reference to the famous astronomers who preceded Varahamihira 
and also because of the review of the five Siddhantas written before 
him. The catholicity of his outlook is revealed in his appeal to the 
people to appreciate and honour the Greeks for their knowledge of 
astronomy though socially they might be regarded as mlechchas. Two 
of his works were translated later into Arabic by Alberuni. 


The most well-known of the Hindu astronomers was Brahma 
Gupta who was born in 598. He lived and carried on his investigations 
in the famous observatory in Ujjain where previously Varahamihira 
had worked. His most famous works are Brahma-sphuta-siddhanta 
and Khandakhadyaka. 


Thus Hindu astronomy had made commendable progress by the 
middle of the seventh century, and it was remarkable alike for the 
originality of its conclusions and the scientific methods adopted. Its 
important contributions were its suggestions about the lunar zodaic 
with the twenty-seven constellations, divisions of heavens into 
twelve equal parts, discoveries about the diurnal rotation of the 
earth on its own axis and the scientific cause of solar and lunar 
eclipses, the hypothesis of epicycles for explaining the planetary move- 
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ments and for calculating the true places of the planets, theories about 
the annual precession of the equinoxes, the relative size of the sun and 
the moon as compared with the earth and the determination of the 
lunar constants entering into the calculation of lunar periods and 
eclipses. 


It has been suggested that the Hindus were indebted to the Greeks 
for the development of astronomy. The early Hindu astronomers were 
aware of the Babylonian and Greek systems and Varahamihira even 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the Greeks. The names of the 
zodaic, the method of casting horoscopes and some technical terms 
used indicate that the Hindus were familiar with Greek astronomy. 
But it is very difficult to determine the extent of Greek influence 
because the Hindus wrote in the form of aphorisms and stated only 
their conclusions without indicating the premises and methods adopted. 
The numerical data and the results in the two systems do not agree 
fully and in many instances the Hindu theories and calculations are 
more accurate. It is just possible that acquaintance with Greek 
theories may have given a stimulus to the growth of the system of the 
Hindus who may have assimilated some of the Greek ideas, improved 
upon them and then presented them in an Indian garb. 


The achievements of the Hindus in mathematics are equally astound- 
ing. The earliest of the great mathematicians was Aryabhata whose 
book Aryabhatiyam, besides being a great work on astronomy, is a 
treatise on arithmetic. He discussed problems on arithmetical and 
geometrical progressions and quadratic equations. His book is 
specially important being the earliest attempt at a general solution of a 
linear indeterminate equation by a method of continued fractions. 
But some of his conclusions on mensuration are crude and faulty. 


Brahmagupta, the celebrated astronomer of the seventh century, also 
made notable contributions to the progress of arithmetic in India. He 
wrote about factors and integers, progressions, Rule of Three, simple 
interest and mensuration of plane figures. He gave the rules for 
negative numbers in algebra and made notable contributions in quadra- 
tic and indeterminate equations. 


The third of the great Hindu mathematicians of ancient India was 
Mahavira or Mahaviracharya who lived during the middle of the 
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ninth century at the court of the Rashtrakuta monarch, Amogha- 
varsha. His work, Ganita-Sastra-Sangraha, was certainly an improve- 
ment on the work of his predecesors and contained numerous problems 
involving series, radicals and equations. 


Bhaskara, the last of the Hindu mathematicians of this period, lived 
in Ujjain during the twelfth century. He wrote chiefly on astronomy, 
arithmetic, mensuration and algebra. His most celebrated work is the 
Lilavati, a treatise on arithmetic and mensuration. This work was trans- 
lated into Persian by Faizi in 1587 at the instance of the great Mughal 
emperor, Akbar. It is said that this treatise was named after his daughter 
toconsole her for the accident which had prevented her marriage. — 
Bhaskara, who was also an astrologer, predicted the most lucky moment 
for his daughter’s marriage. He kept a cup with a small hole at the 

bottom and it was so arranged that the water would trickle through the 
hole and make the cup sink at the auspicious hour fixed for her marriage. 
When Lilavathi, out of curiosity, bent down to look at the cup, a pearl 
from her garment fell into the cup and closed the hole. So the time 
passed on without the sinking of the cup and Lilavathi was fated to 
remain unmarried. Bhaskara consoled her saying “I will write a book 
of your name which shall remain to the latest times; for a good name 
is a second life and the groundwork of eternal existence’. This 
book deals with notation, operations with fractions and integers, 
the Rule of Three, permutation, mensuration and other allied 
topics. He also wrote a book called Bija Ganita devoted to algebra. 
He anticipated Newton’s theories in the discovery of the principles of 
Differential Calculus and in its application to astronomical problems. 
He also proved mathematically that infinity, however divided, remains 


infinite, ( = = © ). There is a brilliant anticipation of this in one of 


the Upanishads which, while describing the Atman, says: ““Whole is that, 
whole (too) is this; from whole, whole cometh; take whole from whole 
(yet) whole remains”’. 


One of the chief contributions of the Hindus was their numerical 
system. Even as early as the Vedic period the Hindus had a well- 
developed terminology of numeration and could express with astonish- 
ing precision any number upto fourteen digits (10'‘) in modern 
notation. This was a great achievement because even as late as the 
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fourth century B. c. the .Greeks could think only of the ‘‘myriad”’ 
which can be represented as 10*. They also developed numerical 
signs during this remote period as evidenced by the reference in the 
Rig Veda to the cows as ashtakarni (‘‘having eight marked on the ear’’). 
Sometimes the Hindus tried to express numbers by using words which 
had some fixed numbers associated with them. For example, zero was 
expressed by the words sunya, ambara, akasa, ananta etc., one by adi, 
soma, bhumi, Kaladhara etc., three by loka, guna, kala, ratna (Jaina) 
etc. These chronograms were invented to help the Hindu authors 
to express their ideas in verses. They divided numbers into odd (ayugna) 
and even (yugna) and formed odd and even series, geometrical and 
arithmetical progressions. 


In course of time the Hindus developed the idea of place value with 
ten as the basis of numeration. The bigger numbers were written to 
the left of the smaller numbers. Vyasa-Bhashya on the Yoga-sutra 
of Patanjali refers to this system when it says: ‘‘Thus the same stroke 
is termed one in the units place, ten in the tens place and hundred in 
the hundreds place”. Sankaracharya in his Sariraka-bhashya also 
refers to this when he says “although the stroke is the same, yet 
by a change of place it acquires the values one, ten, hundred, thousand 
etc.” These number symbols were unique and swept away the clumsy 
method of using a counting frame and some other numerals which had 
hampered the progress of the science of mathematics. With the help of 
the Hindu system addition and subtraction could be done easily and 
thus it contained the germs. of revolutionary progress. Danzig, a 
great modern mathematician, describes the importance of this discovery 
thus: ‘This long period of nearly five thousand years saw the rise and 
fall of many a civilisation, each leaving behind it a heritage of litera- 
ture, art, philosophy and religion. But what was the net achievement 
in the field of reckoning, the earliest art practised by man? An inflexi- 
ble numeration so crude as to make progress well nigh impossible, and a 
calculating device so limited in scope that even elementary calculations 
called for the services of an expert......... Man used these devices for 
thousands of years without making a single worth-while improvement ~ 
in the instrument, without contributing a single important idea to the 
syste. iii. 3 Even when compared with the slow growth of ideas 
during the dark ages the history of reckoning presents a peculiar picture 
of desolate stagnation. When viewed in this light the achievement of 
the unknown Hindu, who sometime in the first centuries of our era 
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discovered the principle of position, assumes the proportion of a world 
event’. La Place, a brilliant mathematical astronomer and a contem- 
porary of Napoleon is equally eloquent in his appreciation of this 
epochal discovery. He says “It is India that gave us the ingenious 
method of expressing all numbers by means of ten symbols, each 
symbol receiving a value of position, as well as an absolute value; 
a profound and important idea which appears so simple to us now 
that we ignore its true merit, but its very simplicity, the great ease which 
it has lent to all computations, puts our arithmetic in the first rank of 
useful inventions; and we shall appreciate the grandeur of this achieve- 
‘ment when we remember that it escaped the genius of Archimides and 
Apollonius, two of the greatest men of antiquity.” | 


7 
The decimal place value notation which is commonly used 
throughout the civilised world in modern times is another characteristic 
of the Hindu arithmetic. The zero and the numerical symbols from 1 to 
9 are also used in this system. 


The most revolutionary invention was the concept of zero (sunya or 
sunyabindu) which was quite in harmony with Indian philosophy 
and religions which emphasised the nothingness of earthly existence. 
Without it no place value would have been possible and the Hindu 
mathematical system would not have been an improvement upon the 
many other ancient systems. The rules for the operation of zero are 
stated thus by Sridhara: ‘In addition cipher makes the sum equal to 
the one added; when cipher is subtracted (from a number) there is no 
change in the number. In multiplication and other operations on zero 
the result is zero”. More or less similar ideas are expressed by 
Aryabhata II in his Maha-siddhanta, Narayana in his Patiganita, 
Mahavira in his Ganita-sara-sangraha. Brahmagupta is the earliest to 
apply zero in algebra. He says in his Brahma-sputa-siddhanta that 
“Negative less cipher is negative; positive (less cipher is) positve; cipher 
(less cipher is) nought......... 


“The product of, cipher and negative, or of cipher and affirmative, 
is cipher; of two ciphers is cipher. 


“Cipher divided by cipher is nought......... Positive or negative 
divided by cipher is tacchela (a fraction with that for denominator), 
or cipher divided by negative or affirmative is either zero or is expressed 


t 
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by a fraction with zero as numerator and the finite quantity as denomi- 
nator’. The ideas of zero.as infinitesimal and as the limit of a diminish- 
ing quantity are also developed by some mathematicians. Prof. 
Halsted, discussing the importance of this great invention, remarks: 
‘‘The importance of the creation of the zero mark can never be exag- 
gerated. This giving to airy nothing, not merely a local habitation 
and a name, a picture, a symbol, but helpful power, is characteristic of 
the Hindu race from whence it sprang. It is like coining the Nirvana 
into dynamos. No single mathematical creation has been more potent 
for the general on-go of intelligence and power.” 


Algebra, that branch of mathematics which applies mathematical 
operations to both rational and irrational numbers or magnitudes also 
originated in India at approximately the same time that positional 
numeration was developed. This was particularly congenial to the 
Hindu mind which delighted in abstract speculation. The most im- 
portant discoveries of the Hindus in this field were the concept of an 
absolutely negative quantity, general methods for the solution of 
quadratic equations, of indeterminate problems of first and second 
degrees, rules for permutations and combinations. Some algebriasts 
like Bhaskara applied algebra to demonstrate astronomical and geo- 
metrical problems. 


There was also a remarkable progress in trigonometry. Some of 
the important discoveries, which anticipated modern developments 
in that field, are the preparation of the table of sines, table of versed 
sines and the principal theorems of spherical trigonometry. 


The influence of Hindu mathematics in some Asiatic and European 
countries was remarkable. The Chinese adopted the decimal notation 
through the Buddhists at the beginning of the Christian era. They 
changed their old system of writing figures from top to bottom and 
adopted the Indian method of writing from left to right. 


It spead first to the Arab countries about the eighth century and 
from there it travelled to Europe. In fact, what are commonly known 
as Arabic numbers are Only Hindu numerals. The Saracens even in the 
reign of Caliph Wahid (705-715 A. D.) did not have figures for numbers 
and the Arabs learnt the Hindu numerals during the time of Khalif 
Al-Mansur (753-774 A. D.) whose court was a great centre of learning. 
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A Hindu scientific mission visited Mansur’s court in 773 A. D. carrying 
with them works on mathematics and astronomy. These works were 
translated into Arabic and knowledge of Hindu mathematics spread 
throughout the Moslem world from Central Asia to Spain. The 
indebtedness of the Arabs to the Hindus for their numerals is proved 
by the Arab name Hindsah for numbers which means ‘from Hind’. 
Alberuni, the versatile Muslim traveller who visited India in the 
eleventh century, writes that ‘“‘the numerical signs which we use are 
derived from the finest forms of the Indian signs.”’ 


This new mathematics was transmitted to the European countries 
probably through the Moorish universities of Spain in the twelfth 
century. There was at first much blind opposition to the adoption of 
these symbols of the infidels but in course of time it became the founda- 
tion of European mathematics. 


| Physics : 


Though the ancient Hindus did not develop a sound system of 
natural sciences, there are nevertheless many brilliant concep- 
tions and sound hypotheses concerning matter and energy in the 
different schools of Indian philosophy. These ideas were closely linked 
with religion and theology and they naturally differed from sect to sect. 
The universe was analysed into the four elements of earth, air, fire and 
water. The orthodox Hindu philosophers added a fifth, viz, ‘‘ether”’ 
(akasa). Each of these was a medium of sense impression—earth of 
smell, air of feeling, fire of vision, water of taste. and ether of sound. 


Another important theory was the atomic theory. Most of the 
schools of philosophy had developed this theory and the most important 
among them are those of Kapila, the originator of the Sankhya 
philosophy and Kanada, the founder of the Vaiseshika system. 
Kanada argued that there must be some smallest thing which cannot 
be further analysed. Without this assumption there would be an 
endless regress. There would be no difference of magnitude ‘‘between 
a mustard seed and a mountain, a gnat and an elephant.’’ These simple 
uncomposed and invisible particles are atoms or Anus. These are 
eternal in themselves and non-eternal as aggregates. A single atom 
is devoid of qualities but has potentialities which come into play when 
the atoms combined with others. The Vaiseshikas believed that before 
atoms combined to form material objects, there must be a primary com- 
bination of diads and triads. Each of these moleculcs contained at 
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least one atom of all the elements and derived its character from the 
predominance of any one of these elements. Matter might possess chara- 
cteristics of more than one element and the differences in the character 
of elements were due to the manner in which atoms combined. Thus 
matter like wax might melt and also burn because its molecules con- 
tained the elements of water and fire. Umasvati, a writer of the first 
century after Christ, believed that the atoms of opposite qualities alone 
combined and the atoms attracted or repelled as they were hetero- 
geneous or homogeneous. ‘‘Indian atomic theories were not of course 
based on experiment, but on intuition and logic......... But the atomic 
theories of ancient India are brilliant imaginative explanations of the 
physical structure of the world; though it is probably mere coincidence 
that they agree in part with the theories of modern physics, they are 
nevertheless much to the credit of the intellect and imagination of early 
Indian thinkers.’ (Prof. A. L. Basham). 


They also analysed the general properties of matter and discovered 
that material substances possessed properties like elasticity, cohesive- 
ness, impenetrability, viscocity, fluidity, porosity etc. Gravity was 
considered to be “‘the peculiar cause of primary descent or falling...... In 
the absence of a countervailing cause, as adhesion, velocity, or some act of 
volition, descent results from this quality. Thus a cocoanut is withheld 
from falling by adhesion of the foot-stalk; but this impediment ceasing 
on maturity of the fruit, it falls’. The penetrative diffusion of liquids 
was explained by capillary motion and the conduction of water in 
pipes was said to be due to the pressure of air. 


They also developed an accurate method of calculating velocity and 
invented the formula which may be expressed as V = = This was an 


important discovery because it facilitated the measurement of the 
relative pitch of musical tones with remarkable accuracy. They were 
also familiar with the Pythagorean law of vibration of stretched strings, 
viz, the number of vibrations varies inversely as the length of the 
string. 


They anticipated the law of conservation of energy and regarded 
matter and energy as indestructible though they might be subjected to 
constant changes. Heat and light were viewed as only different forms 
of the same essential substance. One of the physicists succeeded in 
suggesting a scientific explanation of the phenomena of ebullition and 
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rarefaction in evaporation. They were familiar with refraction and 
chemical effects of light rays, causes of translucency, opacity and 
shadows. They evolved the formula that the angle of incidence was 
equal to the angle of reflection. : 


They discovered that magnet possesses the power of attracting 
iron. Bhoja, a writer of the eleventh century, therefore, suggested iron 
should not be used in the construction of a ship to avoid the danger of 
being drawn into a magnetic field by the magnetic rocks. They also 
invented the mariner’s compass centuries before its discovery in Europe. 
It was called matsya-yantra and consisted of an iron fish which floated 
in a vessal of oil and pointed to the North. 


Chemistry : 


Chemistry in India, as in other countries, was first alchemy and 
was developed chiefly as a handmaid of medicine. Two of the greatest 
chemists of ancient India were Patanjali and Nagarjuna. Patanjali, 
better known as the commentator of Panini, probably lived in the second 
century before Christ and is spoken of by Sivadasa as an authority on 
the science of Iron (Loha-sastra). Nagarjuna, acknowledged by all as 
the patron-saint of the alchemists, was the inventor of the process of 
distillation and calcination. Alberuni says, that “‘A famous represen- 
tative of this art was Nagarjuna, a native of the fort ,Daihek near 
Somnath. He excelled in it and composed a book which contains the 
substance of the whole literature on this subject and is very rare’’. 
Hiuen Tsang remarks that Nagarjuna Bodhisattva was well practised in 
the art of compounding medicine; by taking a preparation he nourished 
the years of life for many hundreds of years,so that neither the mind 
nor appearance decayed. 


Among the achievements of the Hindus in chemistry the most im- 
portant were the discoveries of the processes of distillation, steaming and 
fixation .These processes were used in the preparation of Perchloride of 
Mercury, Sulphide of Mercury, Vermilion from lead and also extraction 
of copper from sulphate of copper, zinc from calamine, copper from 
Pyrites etc. Mineral acids were not discovered in India till the sixteenth 
century. But they learnt to ‘‘kill” all metals by the use of a mixture called 
“Vid.” The great progress made in alchemy and Rasayana is praised by 
Alberuni thus: ‘They have a science similar to alchemy which is quite 
peculiar to them. They call it Rasayana......... It means an art which is 
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restricted to certain operations, drugs and compounds and medicines, 
most of which are taken from plants. Its principles restored the health 
of those who were ill beyond hope and gave back youth to fading old 
men.” 


The Hindus also invented a number of apparatus. Somadeva gives 
a description of some of these like Dola-yantram for extracting by 
suspending the substance in steam, Svedani-yantram for sublimation 
and distillation, Adhaspatana-yantram for sand bath, Tiyakatana- 
yantram for distillation per descensum, Vidhyadhara-yantram for 
extraction of mercury from cinnabar and Dhupa-yantram for fumi- 
gation. 


_ India was an important industrial power of antiquity and was able 
to retain her dominant position in the commercial world till about 
the eighteenth century. This was mainly due to her great advances in 
chemical technology. She developed the art of preparing fast dyes, 
extracting indigotin from indigo, bleaching, soap-making and prepara- 
tion of gun-powder, cement, etc. 


The Hindus made great progress in metallurgy. The splendid 
statues of bronze and other metals, the huge iron girders at Puri, the 
famous gates of Somnath and the big iron gun at Narvar may be 
cited as fine examples. They were particularly skilled in the temper- 
ing of steel. and the manufacture of the famous Damascus blades was 
learnt by the Saracens from the Persians who had learnt it from the 
Indians. The popularity of the Indian sword is evident from the 
Persian expression ‘‘Jawabee Hind” (Indian answer) which meant “‘a 
cut with the sword made of Indian steel’. The greatest marvel of 
metallurgical skill is the great iron pillar at Delhi which is 24 feet 
high and weighs 63 tons. The production of such a pillar would have 
been impossible in the largest foundries of the world until very recent 
times and even now there are only a few foundries where a similar mass 
of metal can be turned out. It is made of pure iron and it is really 
surprising that though it had been exposed to the ravages of nature it 
is still unrusted and the inscription is absolutely clear and sharp. 


Medicine : 


The medical profession is an ancient one in India. The earliest 
literary evidence to this profession is,in the Rig Veda, where a rishi 
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describes himself as the son of a physician. In the Atharva Veda some of 
the herbs and metals endowed with curative properties were given divine 
attributes and worshipped. The curative art in ancient India, as in 
other parts of the world, was influenced by magic. 


The Hindu system of medicine was methodised and developed on 
a rational basis by the greatest of the physicians of antiquity, Charaka 
and Sushruta. Charaka probably lived in the first or second century 
after Christ and Sushruta about the fourth century A.D. Charaka’s work 
is specially important for the discussion on diagnois, prognosis, classi- 
fication of diseases and humoral pathology. Commenting on his 
work Sir P. C. Ray says: ‘‘On reading the Charaka one often feels 
as if it embodied the deliberations of an international congress of 
medical experts held in the Himalayan regions......... The work pro- 
fesses to be more or less of the nature of a record of the proceedings of 
such a Congress. 


While Charaka was a physician, Sushruta was interested in surgery. 
He has rendered great service by organising the cumulative experience 
of his predecessors. 


An important aspect of the Hindu medical system was the em- 
phasis on humoral pathology. They distinguished three kinds of 
humors, namely, the air, the bile and the phlegm and it was a common 
belief that diseases were caused by the disturbance of these humors. 
References in the Rig Veda and early Buddhist literature prove that 
the Hindus were familiar with humoral pathology long before Hip- 
pocrates (450 B. c.), ‘‘the father of medicine”’ 


The Hindus were also the earliest to advocate the oral administra- 
tion of mineral preparations generally and in particular mercury. 
Charaka, Sushruta and Nagabhata, for example, recommended for 
internal use many minerals and natural salts. In fact from the sixth 
century almost all treatises on Hindu Materia Medica freely recommend- 
ed mineral preparations for internal use. In this respect the Hindus 
deserve great credit as pioneers and teachers. In Europe, Paracelsus 
(1433-1541) was the first to use mercury preparations for internal use 
and the French Parliament and the Faculty of Medicine, Paris, con- 
demned the innovation as late as 1566. The Saracen physicians were 
astonished at the boldness with which the Hindus prescribed these 
mineral drugs for internal use. 
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Some scholars have suggested that the development of the 
Indian medical science was due to Greek inspiration. But the 
similarity between the two systems is more superficial than real and 
the fundamental differences cannot be overlooked. While the 
Hindu system was based upon three humors, the Greeks recognised four 
humors namely, blood, water, bile and phlegm. Again while the 


Hindu Materia Medica freely recommended mineral preparations for 
internal use, the Greeks used such preparations for external use only. 


Above all literary and other evidences prove beyond doubt the great 
antiquity of Hindu medical systems. 


The Hindu medical system exerted a great influence upon other 
systems outside India. The Greeks and the Romans were familiar with 
the Indian systems and adopted freely Indian names and recipes. 
Towards the close of the eighth century Harun al-Rashid, the Caliph of 
Bagdad, sent scholars to India to study medicine and pharmacology. Some 
Hindu physicians were appointed as superintendents of the hospitals 
at Bagdad and they were asked to translate into Arabic Sanskrit works 
on medicine, pharmacology and toxicology. Such translations were 
carried out by Greek physicians and Persian doctors during the twelfth, 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Some of the 
Chinese tourists also studied the Indian medical system and I-tsing who 
visited India between 671 and 695 made a successful study of Indian 
medical system. | 


Surgery was known in ancient India as Salya or the “‘art of remov- 
ing foreign substances from the body, especially the arrow”. The 
Hindus regarded Salya as “‘the first and best of medical sciences’. The 
earliest reference to this is in a legend in the Rig Veda which says that 
when a maiden by name Vispala lost her leg in a conflict, the Asvins, 
the divine doctors provided her with an iron leg. In course of time 
Indians invented as many as many as 127 instruments like saws, lancet, 
needles, knives, scissors, hooks, pincers, probes, nippers, forceps, tongs, 
syringes, loadstones, etc. Medical students practised operation on wax 
models, tapping and puncturing on water bags made of leather and 
bandaging on flexible models of human body. They used fresh 
hides of animals for demonstrating scarification and bleeding. They 
realised the importance of anatomy and were familiar with the 
digestive system, the circulatory system, embryology and osteology. They 
performed difficult operations like the amputation of limbs, lithotomy, 
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abdominal, caesarian and cataract operations. They sterilised wounds 
by fumigation. 


Setback after Twelfth Century : 


Indian intellect began to stagnate after the twelfth century and 

appeared exhausted after two thousand years of brilliant activity. 
It tended to become more and more imitative and receptive and ceased 
to be original. This is due to the fact that a sense of humility, toler- 
ance and freedom of thought which characterised the mental make up 
of the people of ancient India slowly disappeared and Alberuni com- 
plains that ‘‘they are haughty, foolish, vain, stolid and self-conceited. 
According to their beliefs, there is no country on earth but theirs, no 
other race of men but theirs, and no created beings besides them that 
have any knowledge of science whatever. Their haughtiness is such 
that if you tell them of any science or scholar in Khurasan or Persia, 
they will think you to be both an ignoramus and a liar. If they 
travelled and mixed with other nations, they would soon change their 
mind, for their ancestors were not so narrow-minded”’. 


The advent of Islam brought in its wake new social and cultural 
problems. To the Hindu, who was accustomed to absolute toleration, 


the proselytizing character of Islam was a new experience. In self- 
defence, therefore, caste rules were made rigid and superstiions were 
invented to prevent the Hindus from deserting their faith and to extract 
blind obedience to their spiritual leaders. Under such a stifling atmos- 
phere a free spirit of enquiry could not be developed and scientific pro- 
gress was arrested. 


Progress of nations, as of individuals, is possible only under 
peaceful and prosperous conditions. But foreign invasions, spoliation 
of the country, political conflict, dynastic revolutions and neglect of 
administration left India politically distracted, economically backward 
and socially disorganised. — 


The History of civilisation reveals that a culture however virile 
contains within itself seeds of decay if it is not rooted in and sustained 
by the masses. In ancient India opportunities were available for all 
classes of people to practise the various arts and sciences. The best 
contributions were made when the Hindus had a social equipment 
and culture evolved out of the real life of the whole community 
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and were not bound by the fetters of customs and superstitions. 
But a change that was slowly creeping in the temper of the people 
is evident from the difference in the attitudes of Sushruta and Manu 
towards dissection. While Sushruta insisted that every student of 
surgery must practise dissection of corpses to aquire skill in his art, 
Manu believed that the very touch of a dead body was enough to con- 
taminate a Brahman. The intellectual section of the community was 
thus prevented from actively participating in the development of 
scientific knowledge. 


CHAPTER 20 


; 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


“The history of philosophy in its true meaning”’ as Hegel remarks, 
“deals not with the past, but with the eternal and veritable present; 
and inits results resembles, not a museum of aberrations of human 
intellect, but a pantheon of Godlike figures representing various stages 
of immanent logic of all human thought”. © This is particularly true of 
Indian philosophy which, in spite of the astounding changes in the 
modern world, has not become obsolete. The simple observations 
of the Vedic seers, the spiritual insight and bold philosophical specula- 
tions of the Upanishads, the ethical idealism and the psychological 
analysis of Buddhism, the pluralistic realism of Jainism, the daring 
assaults of the materialists on ecclesiastical monopoly and soul-crushing 
superstitions, the astounding rationalism of Sankara and the love of 
humanity of Chaitanya are still full of meaning to us and may yet show 
a way out of the contradictions of the modern world. Hence Max 
Muller commenting upon the value of Indian philosophy, says: ‘If I 
were to ask myself from what literature, we here in Europe,.......... may 
draw that corrective which is most wanted, in order to make our inner 
life more perfect, more comprehensive, more universal, in fact more 
truly human, a life, not for this life only, but a transfigured and eternal 
life—again, I should point to India’’. 


The atmosphere in India was quite congenial for the pursuit of 
philosophy. The Himalayan ranges on the North and the seas on the 
other two sides protected the peninsula from disturbing foreign 
invasions and ensured a peaceful atmosphere and security of life and 
property. Bounteous nature generously supplied the necessities of life 
and minimised the agonising struggle forexistence. People thus had 
enough leisure and opportunities for philosophic contemplation about 
the deeper problems of life. Above all, a passion for pursuit of 
wisdom, love for compromise and synthesis, earnestness to understand the 
points of view of others, and unfettered freedom of the mind to roam 
where it liked, were the dominant features of the intellectual climate of 
India. Under such an atmosphere tyrannous imposition of ideas was 
impossible and there were ample facilities for the development of 
different schools of philosophy. The atheist and the bhakta, the 
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advaitin and the dvaitin, the materialist and the hedonist could spread 
their philosophy without let or hindrance. This catholic outlook and 
strong intellectuality of the Indian mind is expressed in a pithy state- 
ment in the Mahabharata which says: ‘‘There is no muni who has not 
an opinion of his own’’. 


Hence the history of Indian philosophy is the story of the ceaseless 
quest of the eternal by the restless mind. It isa record of human 
endeavour to create a zest for the sane pursuits of the mind. Hence 
spiritual experience is the basis of Indian philosophy. It has thus its 
roots in popular beliefs, passionate convictions and the experiences 
of life which have a spiritual tendency. This deep-rooted kinship 
between theory and realities of life prevented philosophy from degener- 
ating into a dogma and made it the basis of all aspects of national 
life. | 


Philosophy was cultivated in India not merely for the satisfaction 
of the intellect but for realising the highest and most permanent ideals 
of life. Thus philosophy may be said to echo the maxim of Jainism: 
“Do not live to know, but know to live’’. Hence ‘‘Philosophy as under- 
stood in India is neither mere intellectualism nor mere moralism, but 
includes and transcends them both’. (Prof. Hirayana). It governed 
every aspect of life and therefore Kautilya says that it is “‘the lamp of 
all the sciences, the means of performing all the works, and the support 
of all the duties.”’ 


All schools of thought stress the evil and unreality of worldly life 
and this stress on the darker aspects of life had made some scholars 
think that Hinduism is essentially pessimistic. The emphasts on sorrow 
did not make the seers desparate or despondent but urged them to face 
the problems of life boldly and courageously and find a way out of the 
tragedy of life. They were only dissatisfied with worldy existence and 
therefore felt an urge to peep beyond the fleeting and the evanascent 
and to strive after positive blessedness derived from the perfection of 
the soul, The Vedic religion was not opposed to simple and innocent 
joys of life and “‘within the limits of the Upanishads there are indeed 
few explicit references to the misery of life caught in the ceaseless 
cycle of death and birth. And its authors are saved from pessimism by 
the joy they feel at the message of redemption they proclaim.” The 
theory of Karma which influenced the Indian view of life to a remark- 
able degree is, as has been discussed before, a philosophy of hope 
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rather than of despair. Even the Buddha who emphasised the miseries 
of existence very strongly was not a pessimist (Vide Chapter 7). 
Pessimism which develops an attitude of despair and inaction is incon- 
sistent with the earnest endeavours of the Indian seers. 


Philosophy of the Upanishads: 


The Upanishads, the philosophical literature of the Hindus par 
excellence, constitute the concluding portions of the Veda and are 
therefore called Vedanta. There are a number of Upanishads of which 
about a dozen are considered very important. A lofty idealism, a vivid 
sense of reality, a rare consistency of intuition and unity of purpose, 
an astonishingly scientific approach to speculative philosophy and 
the mystic haze, spiritual fervour, sublime beauty and _ earnest 
sincerity of these poetic outpourings of the great seers make them 
a unique record of the attempts of the restless human mind to 
comprehend the true nature of reality. Hence they still sway the hearts 
of men and every revival of idealism in India has been inspired by the 
basic principles of the Upanishads. Hence Sri C. Rajagopalachari 
eloquently praises them thus: ‘‘The spacious imagination, the majestic 
sweep of thought andthe almost reckless spirit of exploration with 
which, urged by the compelling thirst of truth, the Upanishad teachers 
and pupils dig into the ‘open secret’ of the universe, make this most 
ancient of the world’s holy books still most modern and most 
satisfying’. 


It is rather difficult to say exactly what the Upanishads teach 
because they were composed by different seers at different periods. 
They contain too many hidden ideas and conjectures which are capable 
of various interpretations and different commentators have added to the 
difficulty by straining the meaning of the teachings to justify their own 
points of views. Yet one can construct a coherent and consistent 
sketch of a philosophic system to ensure peace and freedom to the 
struggling humanity. 


The teachers of the Upanishads had a wholesome reverence to the 
Vedic seers and therefore they attempted to reconcile the dogmatic 
theology of the Vedas with a growing idealistic philosophy. ‘‘The 
advance of the Upanishads on the Vedas’ as Dr. Radhakrishnan points 
out “consists in an increasing emphasis on the monistic suggestions of 
the Vedic hymns, a shifting of the centre from the outer to the inner 
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world, a protest against the externalism of the Vedic practices and an 
indifference to the sacredness of the Veda’’. In short they attempted a 
“compromise between the philosophic faith of the few and the fancied 
superstition of the crowds’’. 


The most revolutionary concept which forms the central doctrine 
of the Upanishads is the relation between God (Brahman) Man (Atman) 
and the Universe (Jagat). The fundamental Reality, which is the 
source, support and liquidator of the Universe, is denoted by the term 
Brahman. It is the source of even the subtlest and pervades the 
whole universe, but at the same time remains unaffected by the changes 
taking place in their forms. ‘He is my self within the heart, smaller 
than a corn of rice, smaller thana corn of barley, smaller than a 
mustard seed, smaller than a canary seed. He is also my self within 
the heart, greater than the earth, greater than the sky, greater than 
the heaven, greater than all these worlds......... myself within the heart, 
that is Brahman’’. The individual soul (atman) is just like a spark 
from a blazing fire and therefore is not different from the Brahman. 
Yajnavalkya addressing Uddalaka says: ‘‘He who dwelling in all 
things, yet is other than all things, whom all things do not know, 
whese body all things are, who controls all things from within—He 
is yourself, the inner ruler, immortal’. Again Uddalaka explaining to 
his son Svetaketu this identity says ‘‘That which is the finest essence— 
this whole. world has that as its soul. That is reality. That is the 
Atman. ‘That thou art (tat tvam asi)’. 


The apparent manifoldness in the various manifestations of the 
Brahman is explained by various analogies. For example, one of the 
Upanishads says that the various vessels made of clay may bear 
different names and forms, but in reality they are nothing but clay. 
Again ‘‘As fire, though one, entering the world, takes a separate form 
according to whatever it burns, so does the inner self within all things 
become different, according to whatever it enters, yet itself is without 
form’. 


This concept of Supreme Identity is the consummation of Indian 
philosophy and in this we may truly look for the highest type of Indian 
ideal. The realisation that all are of the same essence destroys all barriers 
of separatism and emphasises a sense of fundamental unity with 
humanity and nature, It leaves behind the old deities associated with 
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stultifying and mechanical rituals and sacrifices and teaches man that 
he must alchemise the mind into universal consciousness to gain salva- 
tion. In short he must become himself. This salvation is the result of 
spiritual awakening which follows moral rebuilding through the 
detachment of the mind from the externalities of worldly things and the 
awareness of the fundamental unity in the apparent diversity. Hence 
the invocation is for light and wisdom: 


‘‘From appearance lead me to Reality 
From darkness lead me to Light 
From death lead me to Immortality” 


Buddhism : Causes for its Popularity : 


“In India” remarks E. B. Havell, ‘‘religion is hardly a dogma, but 
a working hypothesis of human conduct, adapted to different stages of 
spiritual development and different conditions of life’’. As pointed out 
before, when the Vedic religion lost its contact with social needs and 
failed to cater to the spiritual needs of the people the Buddha raised the 
standard of revolt and preached his religion. (Vide Chapter 7.) 


The success of Gautama’s mission, was, to a great extent due 
to his magnetic personality, genuine piety, transparent simplicity, 
untiring energy and unaffected self-sacrifice which won for him a 
number of converts. His teachings were simple and free from all 
abstract speculations. The people understood them easily for they 
were taught in their own language and illustrated by parables drawn 
from ordinary incidents. He satisfied the spiritual desire of the masses 
by giving them a simple religion free from all elaborate rituals at a time 
when ceremonies failed to satisfy religious men. 


His doctrine of equality of men gave the lower orders spiritual 
freedom. His Kshatriya origin and family influence enabled him to 
get converts from the Kshatriyas who were opposed to the pretensions 
of the Brahmans. He was not less successful in appealing to the 
intellect of the Aryan aristocracy. No wonder people from all classes 
joined his fold. 


The Sangha which the Buddha established also spread his teachings 
farand wide. The monks by their exemplary life of poverty, charity 
and chastity, deep love and sympathy for the less fortunate, and religious 
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zeal for service soon won the love and reverence of the people. The 
wandering Bikshus went from place to place preaching their religion 
and getting new converts. 


Royal patronage was also responsible for the rapid spread of 
the religion. Dr. Hopkins says that ‘‘to a great extent both Jainism 
and Buddhism owed their success to the politics of the day. The kings 
of the East were impatient of the Western church; they were pleased to 
overthrow it.”’ The work of Asoka who turned a local sect into 
a world religion and the patronage of kings like Kanishka and Harsha 
were other contributory factors. 


Mahayana Buddhism 


By the time of Kanishka’s accession a new form of Buddhism was 
coming into vogue which was in many respects different from the 
religion preached by Gautama and propagated by Asoka. This new 
sect was called the Mahayana or the Great Vehicle, in contradistinction 
to Hinayana or the Little Vehicle. Though these two sects are based 
on the teachings of the Buddha there are striking and fundamental diffe- 
rences between the two. The Hinayana, whose scriptures are in Pali, 
claims to represent the original teachings of the Buddha and preserves its 
rationalistic and puritanical features. On the other hand the Mahayana 
whose scriptures are in Sanskrit give a mystical, theological and 
devotional fwist. It is theistic and ultruistic with the desire to save 
all and thus transcends the monastic and self-centred ideal of Hinayana. 
But at the same time it has given rise to a number of popular supersti- 
tions with its ideas of Heavens and Hells. 


The principle of transfer of merit which seriously modified the 
doctrine of Karma was accepted and elaborated. The Buddha preached 
the ideal of self-help for the attainment of Nirvana but the new one 
emphasised charity and Bhakti as the means of salvation. The Buddha 
became a chief God in the company of other gods, ready to come to 
the help of the faithful. They were conceived as living forces capable 
of helping people in the pursuit of salvation and should be worshipped 
with flowers, garments, perfumes, lamps, etc. Image worship and 
rituals developed. The old agnostic religion became theistic and 
veneration for the dead guru developed into the adoration of a living 
saviour. As one scholar has observed, instead of the old doctrine, as 
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a man soweth so he shall reap, a new way of salvation was preached, 
viz., as a man prayeth so he shall be saved. The Mahayana Buddhism 
also made the goal of Nirvana a distant one which can be attained 
only after a series of strenuous and charitable lives. 


Dr. Smith thinks that Mahayana Buddhism must have been of 
foreign origin toa large extent though the germs of the transformed 
religion might have existed in India. But the weight of authority does 
not favour the above theory. The doctrines of Mahayana Buddhism 
were definitely Indian in character. The canonical books of the old 
Buddhism contained the germs of the new sect. Besides this, most of 
the characteristic beliefs of the new system actually emanated from the 
discussions and discourses of the Hinayana school. It also owed much 
to the Bhagavadgita and Saivism. Nagarjuna, the promoter of the 
Mahayana school was a pupil of a Brahman teacher. Hence the theory 
of foreign origin stands discredited. 


Causes for the Decline of Buddhism: 


Surprisingly enough, in later times, Buddhism totally disappeared 
from the land ofits birth. With the disappearance of the towering 
personality of its founder began a long chain of changes in Buddhism. 
Immediately after the death of the Buddha, a meeting of the monks was 
held to compile a scripture and a code of rules. But as Prof. Sarkar 
remarks, “‘it was a hopeless attempt to reach uniformity by means of a 
council of bishops without ati ever-present infallible Pope or a dictator 
of the faith.” The generosity of the followers increased the wealth of 
the Sangha and wealth gave leisure to the monks who spent their idle 
hours in weaving metaphysical doctrines and elaborating new rituals. 
A new and vast religious literature grew up. But unfortunately no two 
philosophers agreed and the church broke un into a multitude of war- 
ring sects. As Rhys Davids remarks ‘‘under the overpowering influence 
of these sickly imaginations the moral teachings of Gautama have been 
almost hidden from view. The theories grew and flourished, each new 
step, each new hypothesis demanded another; until the whole sky was 
filled with forgeries of the brain, and the nobler and simpler lessons 
of the founder of the religion were smothered beneath the glittering 
mass of metaphysical subtleties.”’ 


At the same time, moral decay set in from the increased wealth, 
indolence and luxury of the monks. The worldly life of the monks 
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and heretical doctrines naturally created a reaction in the mind of the 
masses and the religion lost its charm. 


In course of time the teachings and practices of Buddhism which 
appealed to human heart and imagination were blended with those of 
Hinduism and the differences between the two religions were oblite- 
rated. The Buddha was regarded asan avatar of Vishnu and the 
Buddhists in their turn identified Vishnu with Bodhisattva Padmapani, 
called Avalokitesvara. As Dr. Radhakrishnan points out, ‘‘The 
Mahayana metaphysics and religion correspond to the Advaita meta- 
physics and theism. In serving the needs of large majority of men, it 
became only a feeble copy of the Bhagavadgita. A gradual process of 
intellectual absorption and modification developed to such an extent as 
to countenance the theory that Mahayanism was only a sectarian phase 
of the great Vaishnava movement. The Hinayana, with its more 
ascetic character, came to be regarded asa sect of Saivism. When the 
Brahmanical faith inculcated universal love and devotion to God and 
proclaimed Buddha to be an Avatar of Vishnu, the death knell of 
Buddhism in India was sounded.”’ 


During the period of Buddhist ascendency Hinduism was neither 
dead nor silent. Within half a century after Asoka’s death, Hinduism 
raised its head and recovered its ascendency by producing greater 
scholarsand nobler saints. Great emphasis was laid on practising piety 
and love for the poor classes. Above all, the activities of the intellec- 
tual giants of Neo-Hinduism infused a new life and fresh vigour to 
Hinduism and shattered the faith of the people in Buddhism. Sri 
Sankara, by his invincible logic and spiritual knowledge, defeated all 
the Buddhist theologians from the Ganges to Cape Comorin. Sri 
Ramanuja and later on Sri Chaitanya by their saintly character and 
philosophy of love completed Sri Sankara’s work. Thus, on the eve of 
the Muslim invasion, Buddhism was suffering from all the evils of 
complete exhaustion. The final blow was given by the Muslim 
invaders who destroyed the Buddhist institutions and slaughtered the 
monks. Asaresult, the faith of the Buddha lingered in India like 
Paganism in the Roman empire after Constantine the Great. 


Jainism : 


Jainism, like Buddhism, enjoyed a spell of popularity and later on 
declined due to causes which were more or less similar to those which 
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influenced the fortunes of Buddhism. But unlike Buddhism, it did not 
die out in the land of its birth and even today the Jains form an in- 
fluential section of Indian population. The distinctions between the 
Hindus and the Jains are, however, slender. The Jains worship a 
number of Hindu gods and are divided into Vaishnavites and 
Saiv:tes. 


The Theism of the Bhagavadgita : 


The grand spiritual revolt of the Buddha and the Jina against 
Vedic ceremonialism presented a challenge to the old religion. There 
was an urgent need for the re-orientation of philosophical and religious 
ideas in order to keep the masses within the fold of the Vedic religion 
by broadening its foundation. The Bhagavadgita attempts this recons- 
truction by synthesising the fundamental ideas of the various philoso- 
_ phical schools and religious sects. It took up the idealism of the 
Upanishads and built up an attractive theistic religion emphasising 
a messige universal in scope. Taking human nature as it is, it shows a 
way fo: realising the human aspiration for achieving the ideal. It is an 
epitom: of all that are of enduring value in Hinduism and preaches 
mankird a perennial philosophy in a most comprehensive manner. 
William Von Humbolt regards it as “‘most beautiful, perhaps the only 
true philosophical song existing in any known tongue’”’. 


It is an allegorical poem in which Arjuna represents a struggling 
individual crushed by an intense inward agony, the battle field of 
Kurukshetra represents the life of the soul, the Kauravas are symbolic 
of the obstacles to the spiritual progress of the soul and Krishna is the 
voice of God goading man not to despair but to strive for emanci- 
pation. This poem describes in a remarkable manner the inner conflict 
of maa and teaches him how to resolve it. 


_ The Gita teaches that God is present everywhere to uphold every- 
thing and rules all the worlds. Describing God it says: ‘‘He has hands 
and feet everywhere, everywhere eyes, heads and mouths, ears on all 
sides, dwells in the world enveloping and pervading all. He makes us 
feel the effects of all the senses, but is himself devoid of all the sense 
organs formed of matter. He is untouched by virtue or sin, is without 
any of the qualities or influences of matter and enjoys all excellence. 
He is within and without all beings, unmoving as well as moving and 
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incomprehensible by reason of his subtlety. He is far away and yet 
near. Undivided, He isin all the separate beings, and yet appears 
divided. He is the supporter of beings, swallower of everything during 
destruction and producer at the time of creation’’. 


He is a protecting friend and helper and if we believe in Him with 
firm devotion and faith He certainly takes care of us. The Lord says: 
‘‘They that worship Me with devotion are under My grace, and IJ favour 
them in proportion to their devotion to Me.” ‘“Knowit for cértain 
that My devotee never perishes......... so invaluable is devotion to Me”’. 
‘‘Fix your mind on Me, be devoted to Me, offer your sacrifice to Me 
and prostrate yourself before Me. Concentrating your mind thus on 
Me, and regarding Me your supreme goal you will come to Me”’. 
‘“‘He who sees Me in all things and all things in Me, to him I zm not 
lost, nor is he lost to Me’’. 


_ The Gita also tries to harmonise the three fold path of spiritual 
advancement: the path of knowledge, the path of action and tle path 
of faith. It views the practical problems of life with a spiritua back- 
ground and advises strenuous and disinterested action to meet the 
obligations and duties of life to serve the spiritual needs. 


The message of the Gita is not sectarian and the Lord says “‘All 
paths lead to Me’’. But whatever method one adopts, his action; must 
be absolutely selfless. He must surrender himself unto God, transcend 
his individual self, adopt an attitude of a detached onlooker, undtrstand 
the divine purpose and actively work out His will. In short as Dr. 
Radhakrishnan observes ““The Yogi and the Dhyani pouring the energy 
of contemplation into the austerity of action, combining the twothings, 
bringing about the marriage of contemplation and action, of Lhyana 
and Karma, that is the goal which the Gita has prescribed for us’. 


The Six Brahmanical Systems or 
Shad Darsanas: 


In India Philosophy constitutes a rational sanction of religion. In 
a sense religion is philosophy made popular and practised in actual life. 
Hence in order to strengthen the rationalistic defences of Hinduism 
six systems of philosophy known as ShadDarsana were developed. 
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They were the Nyaya system of Gautama, the Vaiseshika system of 
Kanada, the Samkhya system of Kapila, the Yoga system of Patanjali, 
the Purva Mimamsa system of Jaimini and the Uttara Mimamsa or 
Vedanta of Badarayana. Each system viewed Reality from its own 
point of view and developed its own theory; yet they all agreed in the 
fundamentals and were closely connected. They all acknowledged the 
authority of the Vedas, emphasised the importance of true wisdom and 
declared “He who knows attains God, may become God himself. 
The knower of theself only crosses the ocean of sorrow. | There is no 
hope of immortality in wealth or happiness in anything that is finite’’. 


Nyaya system: 


The Nyaya system attempts an analytic investigation of Brahmani- 
cal religion and philosophical ideas by scientific criticism and logical 
enquiry. It developed a system of formal logic to establish a rational 
relationship between body, mind and soul and to indicate a way 
of salvation. This darsana proves that the Hindus had their own 
system of logic and were not indebted to the Greeks for the develop- 
ment of the science of reasoning. Schlegal praises the Nyaya system as 
‘fan idealism constructed with purity and logical consistency of which 
there are few instances, to which the Greeks never aitained’’. This 
system has influenced profoundly the evolution of Hindu thought and 
scientific investigation. It indicates the pitfalls to be avoided and 
determines the canons of correct argument. These have been accepted 
as guiding principles by Hindu philosophers and the system is generally 
acknowledged as a sort of introduction to all systematic philosophy. 


Vaiseshika System: 


The Vaiseshika system founded by Kanada is assigned to the fifth 
century A.D. It derives its name from its doctrine of atomic indivi- 
dualities (Viseshas) and is also called ‘Philosophy of Discrimination”. 
It argues that deliverance from samsara or wheel of rebirth can be 
achieved by realising the pure nature of soul and the unreality of 
matter through a proper understanding of the Vaiseshika doctrine 
of seven categories. Its development of the concept of atom, 
its analysis of the phenomenal world, its theory of propagation of 
sound and its observations about heat and light are some of the most 
important contributions which are strikingly modern. The atomic 
theory of this school is certainly an improvement on the old theories 
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and is particularly interesting for its attempts to harmonise this theory 
with the moral and spiritual outlook on life and a theistic faith in God 
as the creator and controller of the universe. 


Samkhya System: 


The Samkhya system, one of the most significant systems of Indian 
philosophy, is a magnificent achievement of an independent and 
rational intellect. Richard Garbe remarks: “In Kapila’s doctrine, for 
the first time in the history of the world, the complete independence 
and freedom of the human mind, its full confidence in its own powers, 
were exhibited’. It represents a reaction against the idealistic monism 
of the Upanishads and asumes that there exists in the universe two 
active principles called Prakriti and Purusha. The former is the 
primordial matter or energy from which all material forms and energies, 
evolve. Purusha or Soul is the pure Spirit which in its natural state is 
devoid of all attributes, imperishable and unaffected by pain or pleasure 
or other emotions and sensations. The presence of an infinite number 
of individual souls upsets the equilibrium of Prakriti. The Purushas 
attracted by the glamour of the Prakriti plunge into the latter, get 
entangled in the web of samsara and Karma. They become deluded by 
Maya or illusion and lose their original state of bliss and peace. Like 
all Hindu philosophical schools, the Samkhya system holds that life is 
an illusion and a snare and that death does not lead to release but only 
weaves 1 new webin which the Purusha gets entangled. The only 
means to attain salvation is to develop that supreme wisdom which 
would enable the soul to perceive the illusion of material existence 
and realise its true nature and original condition. 


Kapila is also credited with developing the doctrine of Evolution 
which cuts at the root of the supernatural belief that the world is just 
a creation of God. The atoms, ensouled particles, impelled by love or 
hate, combine to form complete forms. This process goes on resulting 
in the evolution of higher and higher forms. 


Another important theory developed by Kapila is that of three 
gunas or qualities. The first of these is the Satva Guna or qualities of 
goodness, truth, harmony, piety, etc. The second is Rajas which is 
passion for activity and the third is Tamas or inertia, stolidity, obstruc- 
tion, etc. 
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The system influenced to a great extent the philosophical and 
metaphysical ideas of many Hindu schools of thought. For example, 
most of the systems of philosophy and religious sects in India 
adopted the theory of the three gunas. It formed the basis of early 
Buddhist thought. Its influence spread outside India also and’ influen- 
ced even Greek philosophers. Prof. Hopkins observes that “Plato is 
full of Sankhyan thought, worked out by him, but taken by Pythagoras*’. 
John Davies says that German thought as expressed by Schopenhauer 
and Harmann is ‘‘a reproduction of the philosophic system of Kapila 
in its materialistic part, presented in a more elaborate form, but on the 
same fundamental basis. In these respects human intellect has 
traversed the same ground that it occupied more than two thousand 
years ago”’. 


Yoga System: 


The Yoga system agrees in its fundamentals with the Samkhya 
system and some scholars are of opinion that it is only an off-shoot of 
Kapila’s system. This, like all Hindu philosophical systems, assumes 
that the Purushas become entangled in Prakriti and undergo the mise- 
ries of successive rebirths. In order to attain final liberation avidya 
must be overcome and all gross desires and passions must be suppressed. 
This can be achieved by concentration of thought and centralisation of 
activities. ‘The nature of the life of man is largely determined by the 
nature of the mind (Citta). Spiritual progress becomes impossible 
when it is dominated by ignorance, egoism, attachment, and clinging to 
life. The Hindus also believe that human mind has a supra-sensory 
perception which can be developed by deep concentration. Yoga aims 
at the purification of the Citta by developing asceticism and power to 
control the sense organs through an eight-fold method consisting of 
abstention, observance, posture, regulation of breath, withdrawal of the 
senses, fixed attention, contemplation and concentration by strengthen- 
ing tne body and transforming the psychic organism. It helps the 
individual to go beyond the limits of sense perception and attain 
samadhi when the soul gains beatific vision and becomes reunited with 
God. 


Purva Mimamsa: 


The Purva Mimamsa aims at proving the validity of Hindu Dharma 
by systematising the teachings of the Vedas which, as divinely inspired, 
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are treated as sacred, eternal and infallible. It emphasises the reality 
of the soul and its existence as distinct from the body and the senses 
and believes that its emancipation and freedom can be achieved by 
strict observance of orthodox rites and ceremonies prescribed by the 
sacred texts. This system emphasises the esoteric significance of 
sacrifices and rituals, and attempts to reconcile action with knowledge. 
It discusses the source and content of knowledge in order to arrive at 
truth. Its view of the universe, however, is rather incomplete and 
it does not deal with problems of ultimate reality and its relation 
to soul and matter. Further its undue emphasis on rituals and sacrifices 
makes religion mechanical and unsound. But in spite of its short- 
comings it emphasises many important truths overlooked by other 
systems. Its scriptures and traditions still govern the daily life of the 
Hindus and have considerably influenced modern Hindu Law. 


Vedanta: 


Uttara Mimamsa or Vedanta, which has influenced ina decisive 
manner all schools of Indian philosophy and religion, has been described 
as “‘the highest pinnacle of philosophical thought which human mind 
can possibly attain’, This may be regarded as a fuller development of 
the Upanishads in response to the urge of the philosophical mind of 
India to scientifically investigate the nature of Brahman, the soul, the 
world and their inter-relationship. Its fundamental teaching is: ‘‘That 
thou art: [am Brahman (Tat tvam asi; Aham Brahmasmi). All this 
universe ig indeed Brahman; from him does it proceed; into him it 
dissolves; in him it breathes, so let everyone adore him calmly”’. 
Brahman, the One Absolute, is described as beyond qualities or attri- 
butes, beyond subject and object, the Creator and Creation, the under- 
lying Truth amidst the universe of unreality, without a second and so 
on. Since the One Reality is a Unity, it follows that everything out- 
side of That must be illusory, or mere appearance of the One as many 
without an actual separation. Hence ‘‘He who sees the universe in 
himself and himself in the universe is the perfect man’. This extremely 
subtle and startling conception is unparalleled in the history of philoso- 
phy. At one stroke gods get the better of the idol and sacrifices and 
rituals are declared useless. Thus man’s highest destiny of self- 
realisation can be attained by one who works for it. Hence Schlegal 
says: ‘Even the loftiest philosophy of the Europeans, the idealism of 
reason as it is set forth by the Greek philosophers, appears, in com- 
parison with the abundant light and vigour of Oriental idealism, like 
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a feeble Promethean spark in the full flood of heavenly glory of the 
noon-day sun, faltering and feeble, ever ready to be extinguished”. The 
Atman or individual soul, unable to distinguish between itself and deter- 
mining conditions (Upadhis) gets entangled in the miseries of existence. 
The Atman therefore can get its emancipation only by real knowledge 
(Vidya) which reveals the identity of the Atman with the Brahman. 
This supreme knowledge cannot be attained by the common man, but 
he can gradually work out his salvation by following the path of 
works. The Vedanta is thus capable of perceiving different degrees of 
truth and with a remarkable universality of outlook shows different 
ways of spiritual progress to people of different stages of spiritual 
development. This system has attracted some of the best minds in the 
country, the foremost among them being Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Madhvacharya. 


& 


Sankaracharya and Advaita Philosophy : 


Sankara is undoubtedly an immortal spiritual leader who, by his 
matchless speculative daring, grand practical idealism, remorseless 
logic, stern intellectualism, sublime mystic contemplation gave an inter- 
pretation of the mysteries of life whose influence is still great. 


The story of his life is shrouded in mystery and legendary accounts 
and very little of historical importance is known about him. He was 
born in a Nambudri Brahmin family of Kaladi in North Travancore 
probably towards the close of eighth century. Early in life he became 
a pupil of Govinda, who probably taught him the fundamentals of 
Advaita. He was a precocious youth who was deeply impressed by 
the mysteries of life and became a Sannyasin. He regarded himself 
as a prophet commissioned to revive the system of philosophy and 
religion revealed in the Upanishads and therefore spent his time in 
writing philosophyical works and carrying on dialectical controversies 
through the length and breadth of the country. He established four 
mutts or seats of religion at the four ends of India—-Sringeri Mutt on 
the Sringeri Hills in the south, the Sarada Mutt at Dwaraka in the 
West, Jyothi Mutt at Badrinath in the North and the Govardhana Mutt 
at Puriin the East. He is said to have died young at the age of 
thirty-two. 


The most famous of his works are his commentaries on the Brah- 
masutra, the Bhagzvadgita and the principal Upanishads. Among 
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the minor works attributed to him mention may be made of Viveka 
Chudamani, Atma Bodha, Soundarya Lahari, Ananda Lahari and also 
some stotras. These, besides being great works on philosophy and 
religion, are fine masterpieces of literary work. 


Sankara’s philosophy is called Kevaladvaita or absolute monism 
which can be summed upthus: ‘Brahman or the Supreme spirit is 
real, the world is unreal; the individual self is only the supreme self 
and no other’. Brahman is supreme intelligence, without attributes, 
without forms, without changes and without limitations. It is self- 
luminous and all-pervading and is without a second. Empirical world 
is only an illusion born of ignorance and the Jiva continues in Samsara 
only so long as it retains attachment due to ignorance or maya. If it 
throws off the veil of Maya through knowledge (jnana) it will realise 
its identity with the Brahman and get merged into it. This reconcilia- 
tion of the plurality of the emperical world with the Brahman is the 
greatest achievement of Sankara and “‘if the essence of philosophical 
thought consists in proceeding from plurality to unity, in finding the 
one which underlies the many that we see in us and around us, no 
human conception can go further.” 


This great idealist was also a practical teacher. He knew 
that his audacious spiritual flights on the exalted intellectual plane 
must be beyond the comprehension of ordinary mortals. A true 
religion must be an avenue to vital religious experience. Sankara 
also believed that there could be different ways of comprehending the 
Reality, different ways of worshipping God suited to the spiritual 
development of men of different views and temperaments. So he 
sanctioned the prevailing forms of worship so long as they contained a 
spiritual urge and passion for service. At the same time he asserted 
that unless one realised the identity between the Brahman and the 
individual self, one would have to wallow in the mire of samsara. 
Thus he related all systems to one central idea. At the same time 
he condemned many pernicious practices, dogmas and superstitions 
and emphasised the spiritual importance of religions. In short, as 
Dr. Radhakrishnan says ‘‘By the inculcation of his Advaita doctrine, 
he helped men to interpret God in terms of spiritual value............ 
Sankara aims at interpreting Hinduism to the new age in such a 
manner as to conserve and even assert more clearly than hitherto, its 
distinctive message. Within this larger intention we may possibly 
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discern the idea of unifying the people of the country......... By laying 
stress on the personal character of religious experience, he broadened 
and spiritualised Hinduism”. He was “‘a social idealist on a grand 
scale”’. 


Ramanuja and Vishistadvaita Philosophy : 


Sankara’s philosophy because of its very perfection appeared to 
many as a splendid piece of learned error. It could not be rooted in 
the practical needs of the ordinary people and hence Ramanuja led 
the revolt against what he considered to be the barren intellectualism of 
Sankara. 


Ramanuja was born in 1027 A.D. at Sriperumbudur near Madras. He 
was something of a prodigy and acquired great reputation as a pro- 
found scholar. He occupied the apostolic seat at Srirangam on the 
death of Alavandar. He then endeavoured hard to fulfil the three 
wishes of Alavandar viz. (i) to write a Bhashya for the Brahma Sutras 
explaining the views of the Sri Vaishnavas (ii) to write a commentary 
on the hymns of Nammalvar (Satagopan), the greatest Vaishnava poet 
of the South and (ili) to perpetuate the memory of Parasara, the author 
of Vishnu Puranam. He became a Sannyasin and his austere life of 
devotion to God earned the admiration of the people who called him 
Yatiraja (prince among ascetics). He toured throughout the country and 
converted a large number of people to Vaishnavism. He then settled 
down in Srirangam. The Chola king Kulotunga threatened to persecute 
him and he fled to the Hoysala country where he stayed till 1118 A.D. 
when he returned to Srirangam. He died in 1137 a.p. His chief 
works are Vedantasara, Vedanthasangraha, Vedantadipa and commen- 
taries on the Bhagavadgita and Brahma Sutra. The last was regarded 
as the most authoritative commentary (Sribhashya) for the Vaishnavas. 


Ramanuyja, like Sankara, was a great exponent of Vedanta, was 
concerned with the same problems and adopted the same assumptions 
and texts. But they both came to entirely different conclusions because 
while Sankara was intellectual, Ramanuja was highly devotional. 
Sankara’s cold logic and vision made him identify the soul with 
the Nirguna Brahman while Ramanuja’s devotional spirit led him along 
the Bhakti marga. 


Ramanuja drew his inspiration as much from the Vaishnava mystical 
Tamil poems as from the Upanishads, the Gita, the Brahma Sutras and 
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the Puranas. According to him Brahman is the supreme reality, devoid 
of imperfections and possessing innumerable auspicious qualities of 
unparalleled excetlence. He is the Lord of all (Isvara) and the highest 
person (Purushottama). He has unconditioned and unlimited capacity 
to realise His ideas and purposes and is the creator, preserver and 
destroyer. From Him appeared matter and souls both of which are 
real. They are subservient to Him and cannot bind Him. The soul is 
conscious, self-illuminated, eternal, atomic and unchangeable. The 
soul can attain God by Bhakti and by purifying itself by sacrifice, 
devoted worship, meditation and performance of duties. After achiev- 
ing its final release (Moksha) the soul resides in Heaven enjoying 
eternal blessedness in the presence of God. 


| Ramanuja thus teaches a monism for all is Brahman. The highest 

reality is God and whatever exists is contained within God and there- 
fore there cannot exist a second independent element. Butitis a 
qualified monism because within the unity are distinct elements of 
plurality, and the individual souls and the world are also real and not 
figments of illusion. Even after attaining final emancipation (Moksha) 
there is no absorption into the Brahman. The soul lives in Heaven 
enjoying eternal bliss in the presence of God. Hence his system is 
called Visishtadvaita or qualified monism. 


Though Ramanuja reserved the ancient privileges to the upper 
classes, he was interested in showing a path of salvation to the Sudras 
and out-castes. He extended his Sampradaya to the Satanis, a group 
of Sudras, and imparted to them spiritual knowledge. He also arranged 
that even the out-castes should be permitted to attend some temples on 
certain fixed days every year. Thus Ramanuja’s Visishtadvaita is a 
noble system of ethical and emotional theism and constitutes a glorious 
contribution to the Hindu religious and philosophical systems. His 
greatness lay in presenting the best type of monotheism and in attempt- 
ing “to reconcile the demands of religious feeling with the claims 
of logical thinking’’. , 


Madhvacharya and Dvaita Philosophy : 


Madhva was born in 1199 A.p. at Velali, a village in South Kanara. 
Even while young he became a great scholar in sacred literature. In 
his twenty-fifth year he became a Sannyasin and assumed the name of 
Anandathirtha, He succeeded his guru as the head of the Udipi Mutt 
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and developed his Dvaita philosophy. He travelled through different 
parts of the country and made many converts to his faith. He built a 
temple at Udipi which became the rallying centre for his disciples. His 
most important works are his commentaries on the Brahma Sutra, 
the Upanishads, the Baghavadgita and the Baghavata Puranam. He - 
also wrote an abridged version of the Mahabharata. 


Madhva’s philosophy is known as Dvaita Philosophy. His 
Vedanta is based on the principle of Panchabheda or five great distinc- 
tions of Brahman and jiva, Brahman and matter, Jiva and matter, one 
jiva and another and one part of matter and another. 


Narayana or Vishnu is the Supreme Being who is the intelligent 
governor of the world, omnipresent, free from blemishes and beyond 
time and space. Hecan be known through the three Pramanas or 
ways of knowledge, viz. perception, inference, and study of the 
scriptures. 


The souls are of many kinds and grades and are different from 
Narayana though dependent upon him. They can gain salvation 
through Brahmacharya, renunciation, meditation and surrender to God. 
Every individual can hope to have a vision of Narayana. Thus Madhva- 
charya’s Dvaita philosophy is a strong reaction against Sankara’s— 
Advaita philosophy and had many points in common with Ramanuja’s 
concept of reality. 


Nimbarkacharya and Dvaita—Advaita Philosophy : ) 

Another great exponent of Vedanta was Niyamananda, or Nimbarka- 
charya. He was a Telugu Brahman from the Bellary district and was 
a contemporary of Sri Ramanuja. He wrote a commentary on the 
Brahma Sutra which was known as Vedanta Parijata Saurabha and 
his philosophy was known as Bheda-Abheda (difference without diffe- 
rence) or Dvaita-Advaita philosophy which was a synthesis of monism 
and dualism. He spent most of his time in Brindavan near Mathura 
and spread the Radha-Krishna cult. : 


Saivism : 


The principal sects of Hinduism may be broadly classified into 
Saivism, and Vaishnavism, according as Siva or Vishnu are conceived as 
Supreme, Saivism, as revealed by the excavations at Mohenjo-daro 
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and Harappa, is the oldest living faith in the world. In the early Vedic 
period, Siva was depicted as the embodiment of the destructive powers 
of nature and was invoked so that he might become auspicious and 
benign. A Vedic hymn implores: ‘‘Do not out of thy anger injure 
our children and descendants, our cattle, our houses, and not kill our 
men. We invoke Thee always with offerings.”? But at the sametime a 
few of the attributes predominently associated with Siva are also 
mentioned. Siva (the auspicious) becomes a distinctive name for Rudra 
in the later Vajasaneya Samhita and the Aitareya Brahmana. The 
Svetasvatara Upanishad declares that Siva can be known by faith and 
love. In course of time Saivism was developed by a number of saints, 
sages and seers and its main principles and philosophies were elaborated 
in the eleventh century in the Saiva Siddhanta which, according to 
Dr. Pope, is “‘the most elaborate, influential and undoubtedly the most 
intrinsically valuable of all the religions of India.” 


Vaishnavism : 


Vaishnavism is the creed which glorifies as the supreme God 
Vishnu, who is first represented in mantras as asolar deity associated 
with light and life. The importance of Vishnu as a Vedic God 
increased rapidly and the Katho Upanishad says that the ultimate aim 
of life is to reach His abode. In one of the Brahmanas it is said that He 
placed Himself in all the world and in all the Gods, and that they were 
all placed in him. He gradually superseded other gods and was repeat- 
edly identified with sacrifices. His cosmic character is described by the 
Svetasvatara Upanishad thus: ‘‘Whatever in this universe is seen or 
heard, pervading all that both inside and outside-Narayana stands.” 
To this concept of Vishnu-Narayana, the ideas of Bhagavatas were 
added. The Bhagavata cult was a non-Vedic cult which was preached 
in the North-West of India by a religious reformer named Sri Krishna, 
son of Vasudeva. It emphasised that unswerving devotion to Bhagavan 
(“the worshipful’’) was the only way to salvation. In course of time, 
Krishna, the founder of the cult was himself deified and was identified 
with Vishnu-Narayana as one of his incarnations. The earlier phase or 
this cult is described in the Bhagavadgita while a full exposition 
of the later phase is given in the sections of the Mahabharata known 
as Narayaniyam. Like Saivism, this cult also owed its development 
and growth to the teachings of a number of saints and seers, known 
as Alwars and Acharyas, 


CHAPTER 21 
EARLY MUSLIM INVASIONS 


Northern India on the Eve of Muslim Invasions: 


Harsha was the last great Hindu emperor of Northern India. 
With his death in 647 A. D. the grand empire which he had built and 
maintained by his genius collapsed and was gradually split intoa 
number of petty kingdoms or principalities. Then followed a period 
of nearly two centuries of confusion and distress when the Rajputs— 
pushed themselves into the political arena and established a number of 
small kingdoms. For four centuries from 800 to 1200 A. D. nearly all 
the kingdoms were governed by Rajput families and hence this epoch is 
called the Rajput Age. Politically there were as many as eight bigger 
territorial divisions in the country each one containing more than one 
independent kingdom. These countless kingdoms, so closely situated 
and so ill-defended, were torn by mutual jealousy and bitterness and 
were seldom at peace. Their clan-feeling and hatred were so strong 
that some states looked with satisfaction at the destruction of the rival 
states by the foreigners. These perpetual feuds prevented their union 
and destroyed all chances of offering any united and effective resistance 
to the Muslim invaders. 


Political disintegration and absence of paramount power also 
resulted in the social and religious disintegration of the country. An 
Arab traveller tells us that there were as many as forty-two religions in 
India. This is an exaggeration and only implies the existence 
of a large number of religions. Buddhism as an organised religion 
ceased to exist and modern Hinduism replaced the old, simple religion 
of the Vedas. This Neo-Hinduism differed widely from the Vedic 
religion. Instead of worshipping Nature’s God, the new religion 
worshipped Nature in its threefold aspects as Creator (Brahma), 
Preserver (Vishnu) and Destroyer (Siva): The last two secured a hold 
on the people and many Saiva and Vaishnavite orders were founded. 
To draw back the masses to the Hindu faith from Buddhism, popular 
heroes like Rama and Krishna were raised to the dignity of gods and 
even the Sakyamuni was given a place in the Hindu pantheon. Each 
faith tried to formulate elaborate rules and rituals and composed 
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Puranas and other religious literature exalting the supreme excellence 
of their gods and sects. As a natural consequence the old atmosphere 
of religioxs harmony and tolerance had to yield place to sectarian 
rivalries and bitterness. Tragically enough the religious animosity was 
so strong that the votaries of one particular sect would sometimes look 
with delight upon the destruction of the temples of another by the 
Muslims. 


The political and religious changes had a natural reaction on 
society also. In the place of the old fourfold division of society a new 
order consisting of a number of castes and sub-castes sprang up. Birth, 
occupation, residence and such factors became the basis of division. 
‘The members of these various occupational groups cared only for the 
interest of their own order with the result that their social and political 
vision tended to become more and more narrow. There was a tighten- 
ing up of bonds of the sects and an increase in the rigidity of caste 
associations. Thus as Garret and Sita Ram Kohli remark, ‘‘The forces 
working in different spheres of national life were all working for the 
separation and disintegration of society.”’ These factors weakened the 
power of resistance of the Hindus and made the Moslem conquest of 
India easier than it would have been otherwise. 


It would, however, be a mistake to conclude that the history of 
India of this period was only a gloomy record of political strife and 
social degeneracy. Royal courts of great magnificence were maintain- 
ed and the arts of peace were cultivated with success. Stately works of 
architecture enriched with sculptures of high merit were erected in 
almost all kingdoms. Learned men enjoyed liberal patronage from 
princes who very often wielded the pen as skilfully as the sword. 
Hindi, Bengali, Gujarati and other languages gradually attained the 
dignity of literature and started on a career of triumphal progress. 


The Arab Conquest of Sind: 


The Eastern expansion of the Arab Empire and the conquest of 
Kabul brought the Arabs to the very frontiers of India. The reports of 
the Arab merchants about the fabulous wealth and luxuries of India 
excited the greed of the Arabs and repeated descents were made upon 
the Indian coast. But these raids led to nothing for their aim was 
plunder and not conquest, . . | 
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The first"organised attempt at/conquering an Indian territory was 
made during the time to Khalifa Walid. Some ships carrying Muslim 
pilgrims from Ceylon with valuable presents to the Khalifa were seized 
at Dewal, a sea-port in Sind. Its king Dahir was called upon to make 
amends but Dahir refused compliance on the ground that Dewal was 
not included in his province. This excuse was not accepted, by the 
Muslims and at the special request of Hajaj, the governor of Iraq, an 
expedition was organised to chastise Dahir and spread Islam. 


This difficult task of conquering the unknown regions was entrust- 
ed to the high-spirited and daring Kasim, who was a cousin of Hajaj, 
and was barely seventeen years of age. The Story of Kasim’s adventure 
is one of the romances of history. Marching from the South of Persia 
into the Indus delta, he took the town of Dewal, marched up the river 
into the interior, capturing many towns on the way. He then defeated 
Dahir near Alor. Dahir was killed and along with him perished his 
heroic widow and other Rajput ladies in flames of their own kindling. 
Kasim then advanced against Multan and the capture of this city anda 
few others completed the conquest of Sind. Kasim is said to have* 
planned an invasion against Kanouj but his meteoric career was 
brought to a tragic end by the hasty and cruel action of the Khalifa. 


Arab soldiers lived in Sind where they married Indian wives and 
settled down permanently. The success of the Arabs, however, was 


very limited due to the vigorous opposition of the Gurjara-Prathiharas 
of Kanouj, the most famous dynasty of Hindustan at that time. 


These regions formed part of the dominions of the Khalifs for 
about a century. Large pieces of land were appropriated by the 
conquerors. The land tax, jaziya and other, vexatious tolls were 
collected. Out of necessity the administration was entrusted to the 
natives. Though the Arabs granted toleration to the Hindus, acts of 
bigotry and cruelty were not uncommon. The Arabs carried on 
extensive trade under the patronage of the Rashtrakutas. 


The Arab dominion was slowly destroyed within a century after its 
establishment and soon became little more than a tradition. The causes 
for this failure are not far to seek. The conquest was accomplished 
by tribesmen who differed widely in their habits and sentiments which 
tendered united action impossible. When religious fanaticism cooled 
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down, they “‘showed themselves as utterly incapable as the shifting 
sands of their own desert of coalescing into a system of concord and 
subordination.” The hereditary feuds among the various tribes and 
the persecution of the Shiahs and several other sects further weakened 
the position. The Indians resented the foreign domination and there 
was no bond of sympathy between the conquered and the conquerors. 
Kasim’s work of conquest was left uncompleted and the inadequate 
reinforcements sent by the Khalifs were not enough to retain the 
conquests in these inhospitable regions. The decline of the power and 
influence of the Khalifs still further reduced the strength of the Arabs. 
Further they had entered India from the wrong quarter. The province 
of Sind was unproductive and was cut off from the fertile plains of India 
by an extensive sandy desert. Above all, the Rajput chiefs would not 
leave them in peace. The Karkotas of Kashmir and Gurjara-Prati- 
haras of Kanouj and the renowned Bapparawal of Chitore were 
powerful enough to check the progress of the Arabs. 


From the political point of view, the Arab conquest of Sind ‘‘was 
only an episode in the history of India and of Islam, a triumph without 
results.”’ It led to nothing and scarcely left a vestige save the names of 
certain Arab families and the ruins of buildings they destroyed. 


If itled to nothing significant politically, its effects on Muslim 
culture were profound. As Havell remarks, ‘“The Arabs conquered 
with the sword, but came to learn at the Mother’s feet the wisdom 
which had inspired their own Prophet.”” The mullas soon found that 
monotheism which seemed to thema new knowledge wasno new 
revelation to the Indian philosophers. In all the fine arts India 
stood at the height of her greatness. The skill of the Indian 
musician, the dexterity of the Hindu painters and the sublimity 
of the Indian philosophers inspired in the mind of the Arab 
conquerors a genuine respect for the culture of the conquered. 
Indian craftsmen were freely employed by the Arab nobles and they 
slowly and imperceptibly influenced Arab architecture. The Arabs had 
their first practical lessons in statecraft under the guidance of the 
native officials in Sind where they learnt to modify their crude patri- 
archal polity to suit the complex problems of a well-developed system 
of government. All the scientific elements which constituted Arab 
scholarship in philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, medicine, chemistry 
etc., were borrowed directly from India in the eighth century. The 
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Arabs only presented to Europe in later time this borrowed knowledge 
in a new garb and we can, therefore, conclude with Havell that “It was 
India and not Greece that taught Islam in the impressionable years of 
its youth, formed its philosophy and esoteric religious ideals, and inspir- 
ed its most characteristic expression in literature, art and architecture.” 


~ 


The Ghaznavides : 


The Arab success in Sind, as we noticed, though phenomenal 
was short-lived and during the following few centuries India enjoyed 
comparative immunity from Muslim invasion. In the meantime the 
Khalifate which was once a tower of strength and fountain of inspira- 
tion for the Muslim world slowly declined and was destroyed by the 
Turks who established a large number of small independent principali- 
ties on the ruins of the old empire. The most zealous and ambitious 
amongst the chiefs, not satisfied by the narrow territorial limits of their 
kingdoms, followed an aggressive policy of expansion at the expense of 
their weak neighbours. One such chieftain was Alaptagin who seized 
Ghazni and established his independent power in 962 A.D. His successor 
Sabuktagin, a talented general of remarkable ability, further strengthen- 
ed the Ghazni kingdom by conquests and sound administration. The 
Eastward expansion of the Ghazni kingdom was, however, barred by 
Jayapala, the Hindu Raja ofthe Punjab. Thus a war between the 
expanding power of the Turks and the Indian frontier kingdom of the 
Punjab was inevitable and Sabuktagin marched with a huge army 
into India. Jayapala, who did not have adequate resources to meet 
the invader, was finally defeated. He was compelled tocede the 
territory round Kabul, pay a heavy tribute and recognise the Muslim 
ruler’s sovereignty. Sabuktagin died in 9974. D. leaving to his son 
Mahmud an extensive and well-established kingdom and a full treasury. 


Sultan Mahmud: 


Mahmud, who according to Muslim historians, ‘was endowed with 
all the qualities ofa great prince and reflected lustre upon the faith,’’ 
was the eldest son of Sabuktagin and was born in 971 A.pD. He had 
inherited his father’s soldierly qualities and power of command and 
even while young had acquired much military experience from being his 
father’s constant companion during his wars. At the age of thirty he 
succeeded -to his father’s throne after a_ brief struggle with his 

_brother Ismail who disputed his claims to the throne on the ground of 
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his illegitimate birth. Within a few years. he strengthened his Northern 
frontier, completely destroyed the vestiges of the Samanid Empire and 
extended his kingdom as far as the Oxus. His status as sultan was 
recognised by the Khalif who bestowed on him thetitle of Yamin-ud- 
Daula. 


After settling his affairs at home, Mahmud turned his attention 
towards Hindustan. The fabulous wealth of India roused his cupidity 
and his religious zeal made him regard the suppression of idolatry asa 
means of grace. He is said to have taken an oath to invade India 
every year and between 1000 and 1026A. D. undertook as many as 
seventeen raids. 


In 1001 A. D. he crossed the frontier of India and in the next year 
he defeated and took prisoner Jayapala, the Raja of Bhatinda, who 
had attempted the conquest of Peshawar. An immense booty fell into 
the hands of the victor and the captives were set free. But Jayapala 
like a true Rajput prince preferred death to disgrace and perished in the 
flames of his own kindling. The rich spoils gathered during this 
expedition encouraged Mahmud to repeat the raids. The second and 
and third expeditions were directed against the Rai of Bhera on the 
river Jhelum (1004 A. D.) and the Muslim ruler of Multan (1005 A. D.) 
respectively. 


The fourth was directed against Anandapala who, realising the 
seriousness of the situation, organised a confederacy of the Rajas of 
Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalanjar, Kanouj, Delhi and Ajmer and marched 
towards the Punjab to oppose the invader. The whole of Hindustan 
was roused to patriotic action. The able-bodied men offered them- 
selves as recruits to the army. The rich ladies sold their jewels and 
the poor women worked day and night to contribute towards the 
expenses of war. Thc war that ensued was fierce and the Hindus 
fought with desperate courage. The Hindus seemed to be winning and 
Mahmud was about to sound the retreat. Just then by a lucky chance 
Anandapal’s elephant took fright and fled from the field of battle. 
Vague suspicions and rumours spread about and the Hindus fled panic- 
stricken. Thus ‘‘The only national opposition ever offered to Mahmud 
ended in a storm of recriminations.’’ Flushed with success, Mahmud 
next proceeded against the fort of Nagarkot from where he carried 
immense booty of gold, silver, precious stones and pearls. 
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The lure of plunder brought in a number of volunteers to aid in 
the holy war and the raids were repeated with remarkable frequency. 
The most important of these was the loot of Thanesar in 1014 A. D. 
The Hindus were defeated after a desperate fight. All the idols were 
broken except the famous idol of Vishnu which was taken to Ghazni 
to be trampled under the feet of ‘‘the true believers.” 


The success of these operations induced Mahmud to go beyond 
the Punjab and reach the heart of Hindustan.. So in 1017 A.D. he 
started with a huge force and appeared before Mathura, the sacred city 
of Sri Krishna. The great shrines were looted and razed to the ground. 
He then marched against Kanouj which ‘“‘raised its head to the skies 
and which in strength and beauty might boast of being unrivalled’. 
Rajyapala, the King of Kanouj, was taken by surprise and he surren- 
dered without resistance. The Sultan returned home after sacking the 
town, destroying the temples and seizing immense wealth. 


The abject surrender of Rajyapala infuriated the Rajput chiefs 
who, under the leadership of the Chandella King of Kalanjar, defeated 
and slew him. Mahmud resenting the murder of Rajyapala whom he 
regarded as his vassal marched against the Chandella prince who sought 
safety in flight. Returning home, he captured Lahore after dispossess- 
ing Trilochanapala, the son of Anandapala, and annexed Lahore to the 
territory of Ghazni. This, as Elphinstone remarks, ‘‘is the first perma- 
nent garrison on the East of the Indus and the foundation of the oe 
Muhammadan empire in India.” 


The crowning exploit of Mahmud’s career was the sack of the 
great temple of Somnath in Kathiawar. After a dangerous and skilful 
march he appeared before the city and took it by assault in spite of the 
heroic defence of the Hindus. He then destroyed the famous lingam, 
looted the accumulated treasures of ages found in the temple and 
returned to his capital in truimph as the greatest scourge of idolatry. 
This expedition ‘converted the Sultan into a hero around whom a lot 
fanciful stories were woven. In short, “The idol of Somnath itself 
perished but it immortalised the name of Sultan Mahmud.” 


His last expedition was in 1027 A.D. to punish the Jats who 
attacked his army while returning from Somnath. Weary with war and 
worn out with illness he died in 1029 a’ p. 
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Sultan Mahmud’s object in undertaking the Indian expeditions was 
the plunder of theriches of India and not permanent conquest of 
Hindustan. There was therefore no system or combination and his 
conquests were inconclusive. Only the Punjab was annexed to the 
Ghazni Sultanate and that annexation constitutes his only claim to be 
regarded asan Indian monarch. Hence we can conclude with Dr. 
Smith that, ‘‘So far as India was concerned, Mahmud was only a 
bandit operating on a large scale...... ..-His raids had no lasting results 
in the interior beyond the destruction of life, property, and priceless 
monuments,”’ 


Mahmud was a good man, kind towards his brothers and other 
relations, affectionate towards his children, and sympathetic towards 
the poor. His private life was pure and he led the life of a pious Sunni 
Muhammadan following closely the injunctions of the Prophet. But 
in spite of his culture he could not rise above the ordinary spirit of the 
age and was fanatical in his dealings with the Hindus. In recent times 
an attempt has been made to prove that he was more greedy than 
bigoted and Prof. Habib believes that his wars were not crusades 
against the Hindus but were purely secular intended to secure the 
necessary wealth for establishing a Turko-Persian Empire. It is pointed 
that out he did not force Islam on the conquered races and even extend- 
ed toleration to some Hindus at Ghazni. Forceful as these arguments 
are, it is difficult to exonerate him from the charge of fanaticism consi- 
dering the wanton destruction of temples and images and the utilisa- 
tion of the Hindu objects of worship ina way which should have 
wounded the deep religious feelings of the Hindus. It was his 
fanaticism that blinded him to the fact that the very methods by which 
he was trying to spread his religion were least likely to help its propaga- 
tion in India. 


Mahmud was nota constructive or a far-seeing statesman and 
failed to consolidate his conquests on firm foundations. He had no 
genius for civil administration and he made no effort to organise and 
consolidate his far-flung empire. No laws or institutions were associated 
with his name and despite his vigilance and earnestness to maintain 
peace his success was only partial. There was no lasting bond between 
the conqueror and the conquered and his empire was built and main- 
tained only by force. Therefore, as Prof. Habib remarks, when the 
Seljuk knocked down, the purposeless structure no one cared to weep 
over its fate. ; 
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But Mahmud was a great general and conqueror. It was no mean 
achievement to have developed a small mountain principality into 
a large and prosperous empire spread over ‘‘a vast region about 2000 
miles in length and about 1400 miles in width.’ During the thirty 
years of his military activity, he did not taste defeat and his victories 
- were due to his military genius, audacious strategy, undaunted courage 
and rapidity of movement which very often confounded his enemies. 
A born military leader, he kept firm control over his soldiers belonging 
to different nationalities and inspired in his followers a personal 
devotion by his passion for adventure. His greatness as a general lay 
not in making innovations in military practice but in making the best 
use of the then existing methods and giving a new life to them. 


Besides being a great conqueror and general, he was also a great 
_ patron of art and learning. He presided over a stately and cultivated 
court and loved the company of great scholars. Some ofthe great 
luminaries that adorned his court were Alberuni, the versatile genius, 
Utbi, the historian, Baihaki, whose gossipping memoirs have earned for 
him the title of ‘Oriental Pepys,’ Unsuri, the poet-laureate, Farukhi 
and Asjadi, the earliest poets of Persian revival and, above ll 
Firdausi, ‘tthe Persian Homer.” He madean annual grant of two 
lakhs of guineas to men of letters, founded a University at Ghazni 
equipped with a big library, museum and salaried professors. He was 
a great builder. He built a splendid mosque of marble and granite, 
constructed fountains, cisterns and other improvements with which he 
enriched his capital. As Lane-Poole observes, ‘If Napoleon imported 
the choicest works of art from the countries he conquered to adorn his 
Paris, Mahmud did better; he brought the artists and poets themselves 
to illuminate his court.’”’ Thus under the patronage of this idol-breaker 
Ghazni rose froma barrack of outlaws to the first rank among the 
stately cities of the Khalifate. Surely the king who could so create 
and develop a centre of civilization was no barbarian as some scholars 
have characterised him. 


The successors of Mahmud were, with a few exceptions, weak 
and quite incapable of maintaining an empire which could be 
sustained only by force. The unwieldy size of the loosely-knit empire 
and the growth of luxury and ease due to increased wealth by plunder 
created widespread disaster and the sovereignty passed into the hands 
of the Ghori chieftains. - 
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The Ghori Dynasty : 


Very little is known about the early history of the Ghori family. 
The first important ruler of this dynasty was Ghiyas-ud-din Muhammad 
who brought Ghazni under his control and appointed as governor his 
brother, Muiz-ud-din, popularly known as Muhammad of Ghori. The 
new governor soon developed a passion to emulate the exploits of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, with the result that India once again, after an 
interval of about hundred and fifty years, had to face fresh Muslim 
invasions in the third quarter of the twelfth century. But there were - 
fundamental differences between the earlier invasions and conquests of 
Ghori. The ambitions of Mahmud of Ghazni were centered in the 
West rather than in the East and so his Indian expeditions were intend- 
ed merely to provide the means for achieving his designs in the West. 
Therefore plunder and not permanent annexation was his object. 
But Muhammad of Ghori had the more ambitious scheme of founding 
an Islamic Empire in India and organising an enduring system of 
administration. He was opposed to the senseless destruction of temples 
and plunder of property and therefore we find better preparation 
and greater statesmanship shown by Muhammad of Ghori. 


After stabilising his position at home Muhammad turned his atten- 
tion to India and proceeded to seize the provinces which belonged to 
the Ghaznavides. He seized Multan from the Karmatian heretics in 
1175 and then followed up his success by the occupation of the impor- 
tant fort of Uchh. Muhammad returned to Ghazni after stationing a 
strong garrison in the places conquered. Some three years later he 
again invaded India and marched against the Anhilvara ruler in 
Gujarat; but Bhimdev, the Anhilvara king was more than a match for 
the invader who was forced to retreat with heavy loss in 1178 A. D. 


But Muhammad was not the general to be discouraged by defeats 
and in the following year he again invaded India, captured Peshawar 
and subdued the whole of Sind down to the coast. But he was not 
able to capture the fortress of Lahore which was well defended by 
Sultan Khusro and was forced to come to terms with him. Soon 
after the departure of Muhammad, Khusro tried to capture the fortress 
of Sialkot. When Muhammad heard of this he once again invaded 
India and captured Khusro by a strategem. Thus Lahore passed on to 
the Ghori dynasty and the line of Sabuktagin came to an end. 
Muhammad was now the master of the Punjab also. 
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The annexation of the Punjab made a clash with the Hindu powers 
inevitable. The Rajputs realised the danger that threatened them but 
unfortunately the age-long feuds and rivalries hampered united action 
and facilitated the triumph of Muslim arms in India. Among the 
Rajput kingdoms of the North the most important were Delhi under 
Tomara Rajputs, Ajmer under the Chauhans, Kanouj under the 
Rathors, Gujarat under the Baghelas, and Bihar and Bengal under the 
Palas and Senas. The greatest and the most popular of the Rajput 
chiefs was Prithvi Raj of the Chauhan clan who is celebrated in the 
annals of Rajasthan as the sweetest flower of Rajput chivalry. When 
Muhammad advanced with his army into India the Rajputs formed > 
a great confederacy to resist the invader. It is said that as many as 
hundred chieftains joined together under the leadership of Prithvi Raj. 
Jayachandra, the bitterest rival of Prithvi Raj, and his associates alone 
kept aloof. The Rajput and Muslim forces met. at Tarain near 
Thanesar and from the terrible fight that ensued the Rajputs emerged 
victorious thanks to the valour of the soldiers and the splendid 
manoeuvres of their leader. Muhammad was forced to retreat with 
heavy loss and disgrace. 


But even this crushing defeat did not unnerve Muhammad who 
again made fresh preparations fora further attack. In the following 
year he appeared in India once again and met the Rajputs for a second 
time in the same field of Tarain. But now fortune changed sides and 
the Rajputs met with a disastrous defeat. Prithvi Raj, the soul of 
Rajput resistance, was captured and killed. Ajmer and Delhi were 
occupied by the victorious invaders. This was followed by the 
conquest of Sarsuti, Samana, Kuhran and Hahsi. Muhammad _ then 
returned to his capital leaving his faithful lieutenant, Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak, in charge of his Indian possessions. “ 


Muhammad knew that his Indian conquests would not be secure 
unless the Rajputs were completely crushed. Therefore in 1194 A. p. 
he marched against Jayachandra, the Raja of Kanauj, who had been so 
far foolishly gloating over the defeat of Prithvi Raj with the vain hope 
that after the fall of his rival the leadership of the Rajputs would pass 
onto him. Jayachandra was defeated and slain and the Rathors were 
compelled to migrate to modern Jodhpur. The victorious invader then 
proceeded. against Benares, desecrated the temples there and built 
mosques on their sites, .In the meanwhile Muhammad Bakhtiyar 
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Khilji, the brave and sagacious general in the service of Qutb-ud-din 
Aibak, proceeded against Bihar, conquered it with incredible ease, and 
sacked and burnt the Buddhist monasteries. This was followed by the 
conquest of Bengal which’ from now till they were acquired by the 
British, continued to be governed by Muslim kings. Qutb-ud-din also 
continued the work of his master and marching against the Chandella 
prince of Bundelkhand seized the fortresses of Kalanjar, Kalpin and 
Badaon. Thus almost all the important places in Northern India had 
been brought under the control of the Muslim conquerors. 


Muhammad returned to Ghazni laden with rich spoils and on the 
death of his brother was crowned king. He was once again forced to 
march to India to suppress the Gakkars who, taking advantage of his 
absence, revolted. After suppressing this formidable rebellion with 
great difficulty,Muhammad was returning to Ghazni when he was 
assassinated by a body of Gakkars in March 1206 A. D 


Muhammad, unlike his predecessors, was both a statesman and 
conqueror and his conquests led to far-reaching results. While, 
Mahmud’s campaigns were only in the nature of predatory raids leading 
to no political results, Muhammad’s activities led to the establishment 
of a permanent empire so that ‘“‘from the days of Muhammad Ghori to 
the catastrophe of Indian Mutiny, there was always a Muhammadan 
king on the throne of Delhi.”” Asareal conqueror he not only crushed 
the Rajput opposition to Muslim advance but he also consolidated his 
conquests by providing all the resources necessary for the continuance 
of the empire. He left behind hima band of trusted workers well 
trained in the art of government who more than fulfilled his expecta- 
tions. Since he is the first to entertain the idea of carving out an 
enduring empire in India he deserves to be regarded as ‘“‘the founder of 
the Islamic Empire in India.”’ 


Even from the religious point of view Muhammad’s invasion led to 
better results. The fanaticism of Mahmud blinded him to the obvious 
truth that religion cannot be effectively propagated at the point of the 
sword. His atrocities created an aversion and horror in the minds of 
the Hindus towards the religion he championed. But Muhammad 
by his political achievements and more enlightened religious policy 
prepared the ground for the rapid progress of Islam in India. 


CHAPTER 22. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DELHI SULTANATE 


The Slave Dynasty : 


On the death of his master in 1206 Qutb-ud-din Aibek declared 
himself King of Delhi. Aibek was originally a slave who was purchas- 
ed by the Kazi of Nishalpur who brought him up carefully giving him 
valuable and efficient training. Helateron came under Muhammad 
of Ghori. Though he was ugly to look at he proved himself to be 
a man of extraordinary abilities and soon distinguised himself both as 
a soldier and general. Muhammad Ghori was very much impressed by 
the greatness of his slave and appointed him as his representative in 
India after the second battle of Tarain. We have already noted his 
achievements as the Viceroy. BUGS 


As a ruler Aibek distinguished himself as a just and sagacious king 
who exerted himself to promote the peace and prosperity of his subjects. 
He cleared the roads of all robber pests and restored order in the king- 
dom. He was described as a mighty fighter in the way of God and his 
devotion to his faith is indicated by the two mosques he built at Ajmer 
and Delhi. At the same time the Hindus, both high and low, “were 
treated with royal benignity’” and the impartiality of the Sultan is 
praised in the metaphorical expression that “‘the wolf and the sheep 
drank water out of the same pond.” He was also praised by all for 
his generosity and was called Lakbaksha or ‘giver of lakhs’ 


Aibek was followed by his son Aram who proved himself incapa- 
ble of maintaining order during these troublous times and so:he was 
deposed after a short reign of one year by the more capable Iltutmish 
who was requested by the nobles to save the state by assuming power. 
The new ruler, though descended from a noble Turkish family, was a 
slave of Qutb-ud-din Aibek and rose to power and influence by dint of 
merit. This “‘slave of a slave’ was well trained in war and administra- 
tion and Qutb-ud-din Aibek recognising his worth made him his son-in- 
law. 


When Iltutmish came to the throne there was confusion every- 
where. The weak administration of Aram had encouraged the 
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governors to assert their independence. His rivals Yaldoz of Ghazni, 
Qubaicha of Sind, and the Khilji Maliks of Bengal refused to acknow- 
ledge the newruler. Iltutmish had to crush these rivals before he 
could feel himself secure in his possession, 


He first proceeded against Yaldoz and defeated him at the memo- 
rable plain of Thanesar. The rebel governor was seized and put to 
death in 1215 A.D. Then came the turn of Qubaicha who was forced 
to submit in 1217 A.D. But the submission was only nominal and it 
was not till 1227 A. D. that he was finally reduced. Bengal was sub- 
dued in 1226 A.D. and the Khilji chief, who was deprived of nearly 
half of his dominion was allowed to hold the other half only as a vassal 
of Iltutmish. He also reduced those parts of Hindustan which had 
remained independent. Ranthambhor, which had asserted its indepen- 
dence during the confusion following the accession of Aram, was 
captured. He then took Mandu and proceeded against Gwalior which 
was captured in 1232 A.D. despite the desperate resistance offered 
by its ruler Managala Deva. A year later the Sultan conquered the 
rich and fertile province of Malwa and then pushed the Southern 
boundary of the Sultanate to the banks of the Narmada. Thus, ‘All 
Hindustan, except perhaps some isolated portions, now acknowledged 
the Government of Delhi and the dominions of Iltutmish extended 
from Sind to Bengal and from the foot of the Himalayas to the river 
Narmada in the south.”’ 


The most serious problem which confronted India at this time 
was the threat of Mongol invasion under their dreaded leader 
Chingiz Khan. But luckily for India the Mongols did not enter 
India scared by the Indian climatic conditions and retired after rOvan 
ing the frontiers. . 


Though Iltutmish had a stormy career full of military activities he 
did not neglect art and architecture. He patronised the historian 
Minhaj-us-Siraj and Saint Kutb-ud-din of Ush. He is also said to 
have built the Kutb Minar which stands to this day as a memorial of 
his greatness. Fergusson was inclined to regard the Kutb Minar as 
the most perfect example of a tower. But Sir John Marshall is not 
so enthusiastic in his praise. He remarks that “‘Nothing, certainly, 
could be more imposing or more symbolic of Muslim power than its - 
stern and stupendous fabric; nor could anything be more exquisite than 
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its rich but restrained carvings. Nevertheless, with all its overwhelming 
strength, with all its perfection of symmetry and ornament......... it 
seems to miss the romance, the indefinable quality of mystery that 
clings around some of its rivals.” 


Thus Iltutmish stands as one of the greatest Sultans of Delhi. He 
recovered and extended the empire of his master, established peace and 
order and organised the administration on an efficient and systematic 
basis. All this he achieved with his own genius and exertions and 
herein lay his unique glory. 


Iitutmish did not leave behind any worthy successors and the 
“Corps of the Forty Slaves’’ which he intended to be the prop of the 
empire proved to be the worst enemy. It made and unmade kings 
and thus added to the confusion until Raziya, the daughter of Iltutmish, 
‘was placed on the throne. She was generous, wise and brave and 
by her courage and diplomacy suppressed the rebellions and restored 
order. But, in spite of her best efforts to put ona manly appearance, 
her sex proved to be her worst enemy and her rule was intolerable to 
the orthodox Muslims who could never believe that a woman coud lead 
them. Her indiscreet preference to an Abyssinian slave, though perfectly 
innocent, made matters worse and some of the nobles rose against her 
and put her to death along with her husband. 


After the death of Raziya, a son and a grandson of Iltutmish ruled 
successively for a brief period of about six years. Both of them proved 
to be incompetent and so Nasir-ud-din, a younger son of Sultan IItut- 
mish, was placed on the throne. The new Sultan was more inclined 
towards a spiritual life and entrusted the administration of the kingdom 
to his capable minister, Balban. The Mongols whom Chingiz Khan 
had left behind gave constant trouble andit was only the energy and 
tact of Balban that saved the Sultanate from ruin. Nasir-ud-din died 
in 1266 after a reign of twenty years and was succeeded by his son- 
in-law, Balban. 


“‘Balban, the slave, the water carrier, huntsman, general, statesman, 
and sultan is’’, as Lane-Poole observes, ‘‘one of the most striking figures 
among the many notable men in the long line of the kings of Delhi.” 
Born in 1205 A. D., this son of a Turkish Khan fell into the hands of 

Slave dealers, who brought him to India, where he was bought by 
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Sultan Iltutmish. He started his career as a water carrier and was 
soon afterwards enrolled in the ‘‘Corps of the Forty Slaves.” Under 
Sultana Raziya he was promoted to the rank of the Lord of the Hunt 
and obtained the fief of Rewari and the district of Hansi which he 
governed with efficiency and moderation and earned the esteem of the 
people. His great services against the Mongols earned for him the 
title of Ulugh Khan or Powerful Lord and the appreciation of Nasir- 
ud-din who made him his chief minister and married his daughter to 
him. The saintly Sultan, who was interested in the affairs of the other 
world, practically left the real authority in the hands of his brilliant 
slave commander-in-chief and thus, ‘The steed of rule came under 
his bridle.”” He served his master faithfully for nearly twenty years 
as the prime minister. 


During the years 1246-1252 A. D. he put down the Khokas in the 
Punjab, reduced the Doab to obedience, ravaged Mewar and Ranth- 
ambhor, led victorious expeditions against Gwalior, Chanderi, and 
Marwar and established peace in the whole country. On his return he 
found that he was the victim of a plot of jealous nobles who had pre- 
vailed upon the Sultan to banish him (1253 A. D.). But the disgraceful 
conduct of the leader of the intrigue made the people clamour for the 
recall of the exiled general. 


Balban then put down with an iron hand all elements of disorder 
and strife and successfully repelled the Mongols twice when they 
invaded India in 1259 A. D. and in 1260 A.D. It is not too much to 
say that but for his energy and vigour the kingdom of Delhi would 
have hardly survived the shocks of internal revolt and external aggres- 
sion. 


After the death of Nasir-ud-din his energetic minister became the 
king. As Sultan, Balban tried to restore the authority of the king 
which had almost disappeared during the weak rule of his predecessors, 
to put down the “Corps of the Forty Slaves’? which had become a 
standing menace to the peace of the kingdom, and to save the country 
from the demoralising effects of the dreaded Mongol invasions. 


He first put an end to all disorders with characteristic ruthlessness. 
The robber pest was ended by merciless slaughter, and clearing of 
jungles, construction of roads, building of fortresses in places of danger 
and garrisoning them with trusted soldiers were undertaken. He orga- 
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nised the internal administration on every efficient lines. It was half 
civil and half military. He controlled all departments of administra- 
tion and enforced his commands with great vigour. He gave up 
drinks and prohibited its sale or manufacture in his kingdom, while he 
suppressed all immorality with utmost strictness and even cruelty. 
He held a grand court and never allowed any joking in his presence. 
He dispensed even-handed justice and enforced it without fear or 
favour. He employed an army of spies from whom he obtained 
“universal knowledge of events’’. 


Balban’s one absorbing preoccupation wasthe danger of Mongol 
invasion. To meet it he organised an adequate and highly efficient 
army, repaired and constructed a number of fortresses on the routes 
from Delhi to the frontier and placed his own sons Muhammad and 
Bughra Khan over the provinces of Samana and Multan which were 
_ most exposed to the Mongol attacks. He excluded from responsible 
offices the Hindus because he was not sure of their loyalty. He always 
stayed near his capital and did not venture on distant campaigns. As 
a result of these measures the Mongols were decisively defeated in 
1279 A. D. when they invaded Multan. 


The only distant expedition the Sultan ever led was to Bengal where 
Tughril Khan, the governor, taking advantage of the Mongol preoccu- 
pations of his master, assumed independence. The powerful viceroy 
defeated the imperial forces sent against him and the aged Sultan 
marched against him at the head of a large army. When Tughril Khan 
heard of the approach of Balban he took fright and fled. But the 
Sultan captured him and inflicted a terrible and brutal punishment such 
as “‘had never been heard of in Delhi, nor could anyone remember 
such a thing in all Hindustan.”’ He then appointed his son as governor 
and returned to Delhi. 


Soon after his return he heard of the death of his son Muhammed, 
the popular and promising ‘‘martyr prince’ while fighting against the 
Mongols in 1285A.D. This broke his heart and Balban who was 
nearly eighty years of age sank under the blow (1286 A. D.). 


*“‘Balban’s career, full of strenuous activity, extending over a period 
of forty years is unique in the annals of mediaeval India.’’ He en- 
hanced the dignity of kingly office which had sunk low since the death 
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of Iltutmish and elevated the moral tone of the court. He always 
behaved like a highly cultured monarch, despised the company of the 
vulgar and the mean and did not permit anyone to indulge in joke or 
laughter in his presence. Though fond of the wine cup in his youth, 
he gave it up completely after becoming king. He maintained a 
magnificent court and his sense of royal dignity was so great that he 
always appeared even before his servants in full dress. He was an 
_orthodox Muslim, frequently holding discussion with Muslim divines. 
He was a patron of men of letters and many eminent literary men, 
historians, poets and doctors of Islamic law gave a literary distinction 
to the court. The chief and the most notable among these was Amir 
Khusru, “‘the prince of poets’. He is also said to have invited 
poet Sadi, though the poet kept quiet with expressing regrets at his 
_ inability to respond to the invitation on account of his old age. It is 
also believed that he offered a grand reception to Madhvacharya, the 
famous exponent of the Dvaita philosophy. Though he was some- 
times guilty of cruel acts, he was essentially a kind man and was 
specially considerate towards women, children and old men. His 
greatest title to fame was that he maintained peace and order in an 
unusually stormy period and preserved in tact the infant Muslim 
power from the dangers that threatened it. By weakening the nobility 
which was a standiug threat to regal authority and by establishing 
social order he prepared the road for the rapid progress of the Sultanate 
under Ala-ud-din Khilji. Inshort, “‘he is the link between the strug- 
gling sultanate and its expansive career.’ (Prof. Sathianathaier). 


Balban’s successor was a worthless debauchee and his reign was 
disturbed by the usual rivalry among the nobility and scramble for 
power. The Sultan who was a puppet in the hands of Malik Nizam- 
ud-din horrified the people by his assent to the murder of the heir- 
designate and his scandalous reign was brought to an end by a Khilji 
Amir named Jalal-ud-din Firoz who murdered the young prince and 
usurped the throne. 


Lane-Poole, after a brilliant review of the merits of slave system, 
comes to the conclusion that ‘“‘whatever may be said against the slave 
system, in the East it tends to the production of great men.” ‘‘The 
son is a mere speculation” and is apt to be a failure without inheriting 
the great qualities of the father; and even if he does, the very success and 
power of his father would very often generate a spirit of indolence and 
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love of luxury. Thus all efforts at improvement are discouraged. But 
a son, whether good or bad, is ‘‘an immovable fixture.” The slave, on 
the other hand, lives in an atmosphere of keen competition and if 
found wanting would be simply brushed out of existence. He must be 
ever vigilant, hard working and talented enough to catch the eye of his 
master. Such a successful slave is ‘the survival of the fittest’ and it is 
not surprising that some of the slaves proved to be the equals of their 
great masters. But the system was not without defects. It gaverise to 
a feeling of instability and a spirit of inhuman cut-throat competition 
and the peace and order that was established was dearly bought. 
Under such conditions of uncertainty, intrigues and struggles for suc- 
cession and survival, it was impossible to develop a progressive far- 
sighted and continued policy and hence many of the slave kings were 
moral and intellectual pigmies. Thus the slave kings betrayed the 
_ worst defects and high merits of the system. 


CHAPTER 23. 
THE KHILJIS 


Jalal-ud-din : 


After the murder of Kaiqubad, the grandson and successor of 
Balban, the throne of Delhi passed into the hands of the Khiljis. 
Opinion is still divided regarding the origin of the Khiljis. Some 
regard them as Turks while a few assign an Afghan origin. A third 
theory attempts a compromise suggesting that they were Turks who had 
settled in the Afghan country. 


The first ruler of this line was Jalal-ud-din (1290-1296) who was 
a mild and generous old man of seventy. But the times demanded a 
stern and vigorous ruler and the good natured Sultan was least likely 
to be asuccess. Inthe second year of his reign the fief-holder of 
Kara rebelled. ,But he was easily put down and was later on pardoned. 
He was deprived of his fief which was given to the Sultan’s nephew 
and son-in-law, Ala-ud-din. The Sultan’s foreign policy was weak and 
unsuccessful. Though he succeeded in driving back the Mongols with 
great slaughter when they attempted to invade India in 1292, he gave 
them the dangerous concession of settling down in India. These came 
to be called the ‘‘New Muslims’ who added to the confusion in the 
country.- His expedition against Ranthambhor failed miserably. The 
failure of his foreign policy, the simplicity and kindly disposition of 
the amiable Sultan exasperated his followers and encouraged them to 
seditious acts. Jalal-ud-din’s nephew himself joined the disaffected 
nobles and treacherously murdered the Sultan who, in spite of the 
advice to the contrary, proceeded to Kara to welcome his affectionate 
nephew on his triumphant return from Devagiri. 


Ala-ud-din Khilji (1296-1316) : 


Ala-ud-din, after the treacherous murder of his uncle, entered Delhi 
unopposed and proclaimed himself king with pomp. Soon he realised 
that he had to face a number.of grave problems like the recurring in- 
vasions Of the dreaded Mongols, the hostility and insubordination of 
the powerful nobles, disaffection and opposition of the Hindus and the 
weakness of the central authority. His supreme task was therefore to 
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destroy these disruptive forces and establish Muslim rule on a more 
secure basis. This difficult work could be achieved only by efficient 
administration, a powerful army and full treasury. 


On his return from Ranthambhor Ala-ud-din set himself to the 
task of establishing internal peace. He was convinced that the troubles 
of the state were due to the indifference of his predecessors, drinking 
bouts, frequent and intimate social gatherings, inter-marriages among 
the nobles and superfluous wealth which intoxicated peoples’ minds. 
The king thereupon applied himself vigorously to official business and 
enforced a number of highly repressive laws. He undertook ruthless 
confiscation of property not sparing even lands gifted away to charita- 
ble purposes, collected heavy taxes and stopped all pensions and 
endowments. The result was, as Barani observes, ‘‘the people were 
- so absorbed in obtaining the means of living that the name of 
rebellion was never mentioned.’ He organised an elaborate system of 
espionage by which he got full information about everything in the 
kingdom. ‘‘The system of reporting went to such a length that nobles 
dared not speak aloud even in the largest palaces......... and if they had 
anything to say, they communicated by signs’. Liquor and other 
intoxicating drinks were forbidden and the Sultan himself set a splendid 
personal example by giving up drinks. All festive gatherings, both 
private and public, were prohibited. The nobles were not allowed to 
visit each other’s houses or entertain strangers in their houses. The 
Hindus were treated with special severity and some of them had to 
pay fifty per cent of the produce as tax besides many other dues. The 
Hindus were reduced to a state of abject poverty and their lot was 
so miserable that they did not have sufficient money ‘“‘to enable them 
to ride ona horse, to carry arms, to wear rich clothes or to enjoy any 
of the luxuries of life.” The wives of some of the Hindu gentlemen 
were forced to serve for wages in the houses of the Muslims. 


A true militarist that he was, Ala-ud-din saw clearly that his empire 
could not be maintained without a good army. He therefore created 
a huge well—organised and powerful standing army. The soldiers 
were paid and recruited by the state and a contemporary writer states 
that the imperial army consisted of 475,000 Muhammadan disciplined 
warriors, whose names were recorded by the imperial muster-master 
and whose pay and rations were entered in the regulations of the 
Deputy-victualler. To prevent fraud, branding of horses was also 
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carried out vigorously. He revived Balban’s frontier policy, streng- 
thened the fortresses and garrisoned them with trusted soldiers. He 
paid his soldiers in cash and in order to enable the soldier to live on 
the pay fixed by the Sultan he controlled and regulated the price of 
cloth, grain, sugar and other necessaries of life. In order to carry out, 
his regulations he appointed a Controller of Markets with a number 
assistants and spies. These regulations have been subjectcd to much 
unnecessary and unfair criticism. Besides realising his object he was 
able to guarantee a “just price’? in the market, especially at a time 
when the supply of goods was not sufficient to meet the demand. 
Barani describes it as “‘the wonder of the age” and it is interesting to 
note that enlightened governments in modern times have followed Ala- 
ud-din in many respects. ‘‘Moreover we do not find economic theory 
and practice in the present century exhibiting any robust faith in the 
economic harmony once supposed to result from the undisturbed work- 
ing of the forces of competition.””» Hence we many not be far in the 
wrong if we conclude that there is nothing fundamentally wrong in 
“this economic heresy.” 


Ala-ud-din was first and foremost a soldier and ‘“‘with him begins 
what many be called the imperial period of the Sultanate’. The 
Mongol invasions were effectively checked with savage cruelties and 
so great was the terror caused that ‘“‘even in their sleep, they saw the 
sword of Islam hanging over them” (Barani). He defeated many of the 
most important Rajput chiefs and by 1305 A.D. he succeeded in establish- 
ing his sovereignty over Northern India. He then sent an expedition 
against South India under Malik Kafur who proceeded ravaging and 
plundering the territories as far as Rameswaram and returned to Delhi 
with immense booty in 1311 A.D. His imperialism was a brilliant 
success and reached its climax in 1312 A. D. when the empire embraced 
the whole of India from Multan and Lahore in the North to Dwara- 
samudram in the South and from:Sonargoan in the East to Thatta and 
Gujarat in the West. The ancient Rajput houses of Malwa, Chitor 
and Gujarat in the North and the powerful ruling dynasties of the 
South like the Yadavas, the Hoysalas, the Cholas, the Cheras, the 
Pandyas and the Kakatiyas were made to acknowledge the Sultan as 
their master. But the huge empire, though it dazzled the vision of men, 
was “‘only a collection of people not knit together by any principle 
of cohesion or unity and would be dissolved as soon as its master-hand 
was removed or its grip relaxed.”” No wonder that in spite of the 
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Sultan’s best efforts to centralise all authority and give some perma- 
nence to his conquests, the empire collapsed soon after his death. 


A brilliant imperialist, Ala-ud-din was not less famous for his 
victories of peace. He was a great administrator who deserves to be 
ranked along with Firoz Tughlak, Sher Shah and Akbar. He deserves 
special credit as being a pioneer in many fields and the lessons of his 
administrative experiments like separating politics from religion, land 
survey and settlement, abolition of the jaghir system and introduction 
of payment in cash, organisation of a truly imperial army recruited ‘and 
financed by the state, and control of market price, were not entirely 
lost. Though he failed to establish an enduring political system, he 
deserves great credit for providing against the dangers that threatened 
the Delhi Sultanate by following a vigorous and consistent policy. 
Thus in spite of the fact that ““He shed more innocent blood than ever 
- Pharaoh was guilty of,’’ he must be regarded as one of the great rulers 
of Mediaeval India. 


Ala-ud-din loved buildings and executed many magnificent works. 
He built a New Delhi called Siri and made extensive additions to the 
Kutb group of structures. The gateway near the Kutb Minar is ‘one 
of the most treasured gems of Islamic architecture......... The keynotes 
of this building are its perfect symmetry and structural propriety of all 
parts. Whoever the architect may have been, he was a man of irre- 
proachable taste, who was not Satisfied merely with repeating tradi- 
tional ideas, but, who set himself to think out and perfect every 
detail of his creation’ (Sir John Marshall). His mosque at Delhi 
is note-worthy as ‘‘the earliest example in India of a mosque built 
wholly in accordance with Muhammadan ideas and with materials 
specially quarried for the purpose”. Though illiterate he was a patron 
of literary men and many famous scholars adorned his court. The 
most illustrious among them was Amir Khusru, “‘the prince of poets.”’ 
In the light of these achievements we can reject the wholesale condem- 
nation of Dr. Smith who says that his reign ‘“‘was exceedingly disgrace- 
ful in many respects. 


Successors of Ala-ud-din : 


After the death of the powerful Sultan the disruptive forces began 
to assert themselves and for another fifteen years the rule of this 
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dynasty was a record of crimes and cruelties. For a time Malik Kafur 
became supreme and all the princes were either killed or blinded. 
Only Mubarak Khan, the third son, escaped the tragic fate. The 
atrocities of Malik Kafur caused general dissatisfaction and some 
conspirators murdered Malik Kafur in 1316 and Mubarak Shah became 
king. He began his reign well by releasing a number of prisoners 
unjustly detained, removing the restrictions on agriculture and trade 
and putting down rebellious chiefs. He led an expedition against 
Raja Harpal Deo of Devagiri whom he captured and flayed alive. But 
soon the Sultan abandoned himself to debauchery of the basest type. 
He was infatuated with a wicked and base favourite named Khusro 
Khan in’ whose hands he left the entire administration. But this 
vile wretch murdered his own master and set up a reign of terror. 
Finally Ghazi Malik organised a confederacy of nobles, captured 
Khusro and beheaded him in 1320 A. D. Since there was no surviving 
member of Ala-ud-din’s family, Ghazi Malik started a new dynasty 
in his own person under the title of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak. 


GANDHI SMARAKA GRANTHALAYA 
BANGALORE.q~14, 


CHAPTER 24 
THE TUGHLAK DYNASTY 


Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak : 


The place of the Khiljis was taken up by the Tughlaks whose 
origin is still unsettled. It is generally believed that Ghiyas-ud-din was 
the son of a slave of Balban and a Jat woman of the Punjab. He had 
served during Ala-ud-din’s reign as the Warden of the Western Marches 
and had distinguished himself by his valuable services against the 
Mongols. This aged and experienced warrior was just the man who 
could restore order and so the nobles requested him to accept the 
throne. Ghiyas-ud-din reluctantly consented to shoulder the respon- 
sibility that was thrust upon him and thus inaugurated the rule of 
the Tughlaks in September 1320 A. D. 


He first tried to redress the wrongs done by the usurper to the 
members of the royal family by making suitable provision for them by 
appointing them to high offices and suitably marrying the unmarried 
girls of the old royal family. He then set himself to the difficult task 
of justifying the confidence reposed in him by establishing a sound 
administration. The departments of police and justice were overhauled 
and reformed. Land revenue system was organised in a manner 
beneficial to the agriculturists. The army was well trained and main- 
tained in a state of high efficiency and discipline. He also made 
excellent postal arrangements by establishing a system of postal couriers 
consisting of both horsemen and foot-runners. But he was not generous 
towards the Hindus and followed the policy of Ala-ud-din. His idea 
was, ‘‘There should be left only so much to the Hindus that neither, on 
the one hand, they should become arrogant on account of their wealth 
nor, on the other, should they desert their lands and business in 
despair.” 


Having established order at home he turned his attention against 
Warangal whose Raja had become very powerful and had ceased to pay 
the usual tributes. The crown prince defeated the Raja and Warangal 
was annexed to the empire with the name of Sultanpur. Ghiyas-ud-din 
led a successful expedition against Bengal and returned witha large 
“oe GANDHI SMARAKA GRANTHALAYA 
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On his return to Delhi the king was entertained in a special pavili- 
on erected on the banks of the Jumna. But while the royal party was 
camping there celebrating the victories, the building suddenly collap- 
sed and Ghiyas-ud-din was killed. Dr. Smith and some other scholars, ~ 
relying onthe accounts of Ibn Batuta, Abul Fazl, Nizam-ud-din 
Ahmad and Badauni feel that the falling of the roof was not an acci- 
dent but was due to the premeditated conspiracy of his son. But 
A. M. Hussain in his ‘“‘The Rise and Fall of Muhammad Bin Tughlak” 
tries to absolve him of all responsibility for the murder. Soon after 
the death of his father, prince Juna ascended the throne as Muhammad 
Bin Tughlak. 


Muhammad Bin Tughlak : 


Muhammad Bin Tughlak, one of the striking figures of his 
times, is described by contemporary writers as a freak of creation and 
his character was a strange mixture of the most contradictory qualities. 
He was perfect in the humanities of his day and was a keen student of 
mathematics, astronomy, logic, Aristotelian philosophy and poetry. 
An eloquent speaker and a successful debater, he was also a powerful 
writer and delighted in the use of telling metaphors and similies. His 
writings were regarded as models of style and composition and Barani 
says that even scientists and philosophers could not have the presump- 
tion to argue with him. His exquisite calligraphy and beautiful coinage 
bear witness to his critical taste in art and his love of Persian, Arabic 
and Sanskrit literature is proof of his catholic literary outlook. In 
short, he was complete in all that high culture could give in that age, 
and was indeed “‘the wonder of the age’. Yetstrangely enough, “his 
whole life was spent in pursuing visionary schemes by means equally 
irrational.” (Elphinstone.) He was the most experienced general of 
the day and in war he distinguished himself by his bravery, but when 
the army of the‘Mongols invaded the Punjab and threatened Delhi, he 
could only nteet the situation by the feeble device of buying off the 
enemy with large presents of gold and jewels. His humility was great 
and his behaviour before the Khalif’s envoy was ridiculous. At the 
same time he was egotistic and tyrannical. He was intensely religious, 
yet he was never a bigot, was tolerant towards the Hindus, and like 
the great emperor Akbar, was interested in social reforms like the 
abolition of sati. He was extremely generous, and established hospitals 
and alm-houses for widows and orphans. His love of justice was so 
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great that he personally looked into the details of judical administration. 
Yet, as Ferishta observes, ‘“‘with all high qualities he was devoid of the 
divine quality of mercy or consideration for his subjects.” His eccentri- 
city and impatience caused a lot of blood-shed and he was regarded as 
‘‘a saint with the heart of a devil.’””> Thus, Muhammad Bin Tughlak, 
like Jahangir, was a mixture of opposites and his character was responsi- 
ble for his colossal failure. 


Muhammad’s first measure was the compilation ofa register of 
lands and of revenue assessed on them, with the idea of establishing 
uniform system of taxation. About the same time the taxes on the 
land in the Doab were greatly enhanced. This combined with famine 
conditions prevailing there operated to the ruin of the country. Most 
of the cultivators were unable to meet the increased demand, abandoned 
their lands, took to plunder and thus one of the richest and fertile 
_ regions became the seat of war between the people and royal troops. 
The sultan realised his folly and attempted to remedy them. He dug 
wells and advanced loans to the people, but it was too late. 


In the second year of his reign, he was faced with a serious rebel- 
lion against his authority. Baha-ud-din, his cousin rebelled in Sagar 
in the Deccan and shortly after this the governor of Multan revolted. 
But these rebellions were easily put down. 


The wide extension of the empire Southwards, the insecurity of the 
roads, the Mongol menace, famine conditions of Hindustan and the 
revolt of Baha-ud-din induced the Sultan to transfer his capital to the 
more central city of Devagiri, which he renamed Daulatabad. There 
was nothing fundamentally wrong in the Sultan’s plan and if he had 
merely shifted the official court, the change would have been reason- 
able and practical. But he ordered the population to migrate to the 
new capital and in spite of elaborate and liberal arrangements for the 
convenience of travellers, the suffering of people was terrible. The 
scheme of transfer failed miserably and as Lane-Poole remarks, 
‘Daulatabad was a monument of misdirected energy.’”’ The Sultan, 
when he realised the failure of his plan, ordered the people to go back 
to Delhi. He tried to make amends for their losses by abolishing 
many taxes and organising extensive relief measures, but the scheme 
ruined Delhi, involved heavy financial loss, and generated a spirit of 
revol* among the people. 
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Muhammad has been called “‘Prince of Moneyers,”’ and one of his 
earliest measures was the reform of currency. He wanted to increase 
his resources to carry out his grand schemes of conquest and adminis- 
trative reforms but the revenue had fallen because of famine and 
decline in agriculture. As an orgininal genius who delighted in experi- 
ments he introduced his famous token currency and struck vast quanti- 
ties of copper money. This change was far in advance of his age and 
people could not grasp the real significance. He also failed to take 
adequate measures to prevent manufacture of counterfeit coins and the 
country was flooded with bad coins. Good money was driven out of 
circulation and token coins became practically valueless. Trade was para- 
lysed. The Sultan realised the failure of the scheme, withdrew his new 
coins, and returned instead gold and silver coins. In fairness to the 
Sultan must be said that the views of Elphinstone and others it that he, 
was insolvent and that he wanted to cheat the people, are not borne out 
by facts. 


Muhammad Bin Tughlak also organised the services of the state on 
an efficient basis. Unlike other Muslim rulers, he tried to put down 
the power of the orthodox party, showed toleration to the Hindus, and 
employed some of them to high offices in the state. He maintained 
several departments in the state of which the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and Industrial Department, are worthy of special note. He wanted 
to do good to the agriculturists and helped them by digging wells and 
granting loans. He was specially interested in the administration of 
justice and meted out impartial justice even against the powerful and 
the great. Ibn Batuta records the verdict that ‘‘Of all men this king is 
the most humble and of all men he most loves justice.” He prohibited 
sati and introduced many reforms to relieve the distress of the poor. 


Muhammad, like his great predecessor Ala-ud-din, had grand 
schemes of conguest. Early in his reign he is said to be have organis- 
ed two terribly disastrous expeditions against Khorasan and China. 
He is very severely criticised by some historians who regard these 
as mad projects. But Dr. Iswari Prasad believes that there was nothing 
fantastic about the expedition against Khorasan. It is also believed, on 
the authority of Barani and Ibn Batuta, that the supposed mad expedi- 
tion against China was only an expedition against a Himalayan chief. 
In 1327 Warangal was annexed to the empire and Dwarasamudram was 
destroyed, Madura was also captured and a contemporary writer gives 
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alist of twenty-three provinces subject tothe Sultan. His empire 
was grander and wider than that of his predecessors and never again 
till the time of Aurangzib, the king of Delhi ruled over so wide 
a dominion. 


Muhammad could not hold the empire intact and bit by bit the 
empire dropped away. The innovations of the Sultan, famine condi- 
tions, heavy taxation, disloyalty of foreign amirs and the ruthlessness 
and severity of Muhammad Bin Tughlak in suppressing revolts embitter- 
ed the feelings of the people and there was “‘universal rebellion.”” The 
Sultan was usually victorious over his rebels, but he could not be every- 
where at the same time and while one rebel was being crushed another 
raised his head at the other end of the empire. As a result, he left 
behind him, at the time of his death, a shattered empire and an impove- 
rished and rebellious people. He died in 1351 and as Badauni observes 
‘*The king was freed from the people and they from the king.” 


Many divergent views have been expressed regarding his character 
and work. Scholars like Elphinstone and Smith trace a tinge of mad- 
ness in him and regard him asa murderous and oppressive tyrant, 
while Iswari Prasad, Hussain and others following the lead of Gardner 
Brown, regard him as ‘‘an ill-starred idealist’? whose projects failed due 
to forces over which he had no control. It is said that famine 
conditions, apathy of his people and hostility of the orthodox party 
were mostly responsible for his failures. These scholars also deny the 
charge of cruelty and blood-thirstiness. In reply to this vindication it 
is pointed out that there is no justification for completely rejecting the 
evidences of Barani and Ibn Batuta who were fairly honest in the 
expression of their opinions. An unbiased study of their works 
and his own confessions to Barani will show that he was guilty of 
much bloodshed and oppression in spite of his good intentions. As 
Prof. Sathianathaier remarks, “He is condemned not because he 
was adespot but because he was nota benevolent despot.” It is no 
good saying that his intentions were very good and his ideas were 
excellent and that his failure was due to force of circumstances. A 
practical statesman is one who does not grumble about his tools but 
uses the materials available to the best advantage. He must bean 
unfailing judge of human character and should be able to know what 
is possible under the existing circumstances. But Muhammad was 
a poor judge of human character and failed to realise that his refotms, 
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however well-conceived, idealistic or daring, would lead to failure and 
disaster if pushed through without popular approval. He was impatient 
and the failure of his schemes led to bitterness on both sides. His 
people could not understand him and he could not sympathise with his 
helpless people. Hence with the best of intentions, excellent ideas, 
exceptional ability and a highly cultivated mind he failed stupendously. 
His life, as Lane-Poole observes, was “‘a tragedy of high intentions self- 
defeated.’’ Hence it is difficult to endorse the view of Mr. Hussain 
that, “The verdict of history is that he was neither visionary, nor. 
impractical, nor inherently unsound, nor were his grandoise schemes 
beyond the range of human possibility’. 


Firoz Tughlak : 


Muhammad bin Tughlak did not leave any sons to succeed him 
and the nobles chose his cousin Firoz Shah as the ruler. He was the 
son of a Rajput princess of Dipalpur and had been carefully brought up 
by his uncle Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak. He had been trained in the art 
of Government by talented but wrong-headed Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, who nominated him as his successor. 


With the accession of Firoz, India ‘‘recovered like a sickman after 
an exhausting fever, and the troubles subsided as waves after a storm.”’ 
He was extremely kind, generous and sympathetic and was best fitted 
for the achievement of victories of peace. He regarded himself as the 
‘“‘father to his people’ and his efforts to remove the ills of the people 
won for him their grateful adoration. He has been accused of having 
been weak and fatuous, ‘‘but it was a weakness that came very near the 
Christian ideal of love and charity, and it brought peace and happiness 
to a land which had been sorely tormented.’ One dark feature about 
his character was his religious bigotry which was responsible for his 
intolerance towards the Hindus and the Shias. 


Gentle by nature, Firoz hated war and the few expeditions he 
undertook were not executed vigorously. He made no attempts to 
recover the revolted provinces and the Deccan was allowed to become 
independent under Hasan Gangu, the founder of the Bahmini kingdom. © 
Bengal remained independent though Firoz twice attempted to conquer 

it. On his return from Bengal the Sultan marched against Jajnagar 
(Orissa) and destroyed the famous temple at Puri and forced the ruler 
to pay tribute. In 1360-61 he marched against Nagarkot, and the old 
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and venerated temple of Jwalamukhi was plundered and its ruler 
who had assumed independence during the time of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak was forced to submit. The Sultan also organised two expedi- 
tions against Thatta in Sind, to avenge the late Sultan. Thus the 
foreign policy of Firoz was to a large extent a failure and his costly 
wars did not benefit the empire in any way. 


But his administrative reforms entitle him to a high place among 
‘the rulers of India. Ably assisted by his famous minister Khan-i- 
Jahan Magqbul, the Sultan strove to increase the welfare and prosperity 
of his subjects. As Lane-Poole remarks, “Probably the lessons of 
his preceptor were read backwards; at all events Firoz reversed 
his predecessor’s policy in every detail.’ He inaugurated his 
reign by paying compensation to the victims of Muhammad’s 
tyranny. Many of the taxes were abolished and the peasants were 
relieved from the intolerable oppression of the tax gatherers. Improved 
irrigation work and reduced land tax made cultivation profitable and 
more lands were brought under cultivation. He also improved the 
currency system and he issued half and quarter jitals which were largely 
used by the poor people. Ultimately a great measure of the old 
prosperity returned. 


Firoz Shah was a master builder with a passion for buildings which 
was equalled, if not excelled, by that of the great Roman Emperor, 
Augustus.~ Ferishta credits him with not less than 845 public works, 
new cities, buildings, palaces and mosques, as well as schools, hospitals, 
public rest-houses and other charitable institutions. The most interest- 
ing of his cities was Firozabad gn the Jumna, ten miles from the 
capital, ‘‘which became the Windsor of his London.”” He removed the 
famous Asokan pillars from Topra and Meerut and set one of them in 
Firozabad andthe other near Delhi. Reviewing these buildings Sir 
John Marshall remarks that ‘‘Like the monuments of the first Tughlak, 
these are virile and strong, wholly sincere in purpose and free from 
sham; but with a few exceptions their construction is cheaper and their 
appearance incomparably colder and more vacuous......... Of the rich 
imaginative designs in which Indian faney rejoices, there was none...... 
How much this architecture suffered from the lack of Hindu craftsman- . 
ship can best be gauged by comparing it with the work of Lodi or early 
Mughal periods when the magic touch of Hindu genius had again 
endowed it with life and warmth.” But the most permanent and most 
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useful of his public works was a double system of canals from the 
Jumna and the Sutlej one of which still brings water to Delhi and 
irrigates the districts along the hundred and fifty miles of its course. 
The Sultan was also a great gardener and he is said to have laid not less 
than 1,200 gardens near Delhi alone. These gardens besides beautifying 
the cities were fruitful source of income to the state. Himself an 
illiterate, the Sultan wasa liberal patron of learning. He founded 
numerous schools and colleges for theological instruction and gave 
pensions and jaghirs to learned men. He was a lover of history and it 
was during his reign that Barani and Shams-i-Siraj composed their 
_ works. He also caused several Sanskrit works to be translated into 
Persian. He founded a free hospital at Delhi and created a fund for 
the comforts of foreign pilgrim§. He instituted an Employment 
Bureau and tried to provide work for the unemployed. He made 
provision for payment of dowries for Muslim girls and this measure 
is ridiculed by some as ‘“‘grand-motherly legislation”. The most 
important of his measures was the revision of the code of punishment 
by which many of the brutal forms of torture were abolished. 


The military organisation rested on a feudal basis. He put an end 
to a number of corrupt practices and organised the cavalry efficiently. 
But he impaired the general efficiency of the army by his excessive 
generosity and by foolishly reviving the jaghir system which had been 
wisely abandoned by Ala-ud-din. Another impolitic measure of the 
Sultan was the employment ofa large number of slaves for civil and 
military services. These slaves, who numbered nearly 180,000, were 
imported from the various parts of the country and were paid and 
controlled by a new department. They proved a heavy drain on the 
Sultan’s treasury and the loyalty ‘of these bread-and-butter Muslims 
was never steady. 


The darkest feature of his administration was the predominently 
theocratic character of the government and the intolerance of the 
Sultan. He penalised the Hindus and the Shias, prohibited public 
worship of idols and imposed the Jaziya even on the Brahmans who 
were exempt so far. The temples of the Hindus were destroyed and on 
their sites new mosques were constructed. In short, the Sultan became 
a zealous missionary and brought about conversion on a large scale by 
offering concessions and material inducements, ; | 
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Contemporary Muslim writers bestow lavish praise on Firoz and 
modern historians have uncritically echoed them. Sir Henry Elliot calls 
him ‘‘the Akbar of his time’? while E. B. Havell asserts that in his 
activity he was guided by the great tradition of Indo-Aryan polity. 
But the theocratic character of the government, his treatment of the 
Hindus and the Shias and the encouragement to slavery show that he 
had very little in common with the Grand Mughal. Further the Muslim 
State of the fourteenth century required a strong man who could 
impose his authority upon the people. But Firoz was vacillating, lack- 
ing in courage and martial valour and his activities failed to strengthen 
the authority of the Crown. He was, as Lane-Poole remarks, “‘loved, 
perhaps respected, but certainly not feared.”” Some of his administra- 
tive measures were impolitic and were responsible for the decline of 
the empire. Thus his measures lacked permanence and they failed to 
strengthen the Sultanate by enlisting, the support of the Hindus who 
formed the bulk of his subjects. Instead, his intolerance only embitter- 
ed their feelings against the Sultan and his Muslim subjects. But as 
Vincent Smith observes, Firoz deserves to be remembered ‘“‘for having 
mitigated in some respects the horrible practices of his predecessor and 
for having introduced some tincture of human feeling into the 
administration.” 


Successors of Firoz: 


After the death of Firoz the empire collapsed almost immediately. 
He was followed in quick succession by six punpet Sultans whose reigns 
were disgraced by unscrupulous political murders, shameless corruption 
and inglorious struggle for ‘‘a dishonoured throne.’’ The provincial 
governors profiting by the disorders at the capital set up independent 
kingdoms. Thus the kingdoms of Jaunpur, Gujarat, Malwa, Khandesh 
-etc., rose on the ruins of the old Delhi Empire. 


Timur’s Invasion : 


Timur or Tamerlane, one of the scourges of mankind, was a son of 
a Turkish noble and a descendant of the notorious Chingiz Khan, 
whom herivalled in ferocity and cruelty. Born in 1336, he ascended 
the throne of Samarkhand at the age of 33 and then entered on a 
career of conquest. He soon made himself master of Central Asia and 
then decided on the invasion of India, 
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The object of his Indian expedition as recorded by him in his 
memoirs was “‘to lead a campaign against the infidels, to convert them 
to the true faith according to the command of Muhammad, purify the 
land from defilement of mischief and polytheism, and overthrow the 
temples of idols’’, and thereby become “‘champion and soldier of the 
faith before God.” The feebleness of the government, the political 
confusion prevailing in Hindustan, and the reputed wealth of the - 
country gave him the necessary inducement. ° 


Early in 1398, Pir Muhammad, one of his grandsons, commanding 
an advance-guard, captured Multan after a siege of six months. In the 
autumn ofthe same year, Timur himself descended upon India at the 
head ofa huge army, crossed the Indus, and captured the famous fort of 
Bhatnir (Bikanir) and atrociously murdered 10,000 captives in one hour. 
He-then reached Delhi, plundering and enslaving the citizens of the 
_towns through which he passed. Muhammad Tughlak II opposed him 
but the invader won a decisive victory and entered Delhi. On the eve 
of the battle Timur with his characteristic cruelty massacred 100,000 
Hindu prisoners considering them as dangerous encumbrance. The 
citizens submitted and a general pardon was granted but the violence of 
Timur’s soldiers led to some clash with the people. The city was then 
completely plundered and sacked for five days and all the accumulated 
wealth of generations was carried to Samarkhad along with a number 
of captives. Timur had no intention of permanently settling in India. 
He marched to Meerut, stormed the city, and massacred the inhabit- 
ants. He then reached Haridwar and marching along the foot of the 
Himalayas quitted India by the way of the Punjab, plundering and 
burning the villages as he proceeded. 


Timur left behind him widespread anarchy, famine and pestilence. 
Of the kingdom of Delhi, hardly a trace remained and the city could - 
not regain its former glory until the days of the Mughal emperors. The 
devilish massacre of men caused untold misery, while plunder of 
property brought about scarcity of gold and silver. The social fabric 
was rudely disturbed and the absence of political. authority capable 
of enforcing order encouraged unscrupulous military adventurers to 
organise themselves into cliques and harass the people. Thus Timur 
“inflicted more misery on India than had ever been inflicted by any 
conqueror ina single invasion.’’ But even this bloody invasion had 
one good result. The master craftsmen who had been imported to 
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Samarkhand laid the foundation of the famous Mughal sytle by adapt- 
ing their Indo-Aryan culture to the new environments and new technical 
conditions. 


Causes for the disruption of the 
Delhi Sultanate : 


The chief cause for the disintegration of the empire was the opera- 
tion of the ¢entrifugal tendencies so common in Indian history. The 
unwieldy size of the empire, the difficulties of communication and the 
blunders of Muhammad bin Tughlak, induced many provincial governors 
to rise in revolt and assert their independence. Firoz Shah who 
followed him failed to check the disintegration by a vigorous and war- 
like policy and the excessive leniency of the gentle Sultan undermined 
the authority of the Crown. The revival of the jaghir system led to 
grave abuses and the wholesale employment of slaves added to the 
confusion. These slaves whose conversion to Islam was not the 
outcome of personal conviction, were not attached to the Muslim State 
by strong ties of devotion and loyalty. They, in concert with the 
Hindu leaders, hastened the decay of the Sultanate. The theocratic 
character of the state adversely affected its efficiency and generated 
a spirit of hostility among the Hindus. The climate, luxuries of court 
life, harem influence, and the comparative immunity from Mongol 
invasions brought about a moral and physical degeneracy among the 
new settlers and the armies were no better than armed mobs. 
Further, the successors of Firoz were puppet Sultans wanting in states- 
manship and personal prowess; and the empire, which depended for its 
existence on military strength, was easily torn to pieces. The final 
blow was given by the invasion of Timur, after which the Delhi 
Sultanate ceased to be a reality. 


CHAPTER 25 
NORTHERN INDIA UNDER THE SULTANS 


The history of Muslim progress in India can be divided into two 
periods as (a) the period of conquest and administrative experiment 
and (b) the period of imperial glory and cultural progress. Even during 
the earlier epoch of conquests new formative forces, administrative 
and cultural, were released and the ground was prepared for the 
glorious achievements of the Grand Mughals. As has been emphasised 
by Mr. Hussain. ‘‘The Sultanate was the root and the Mughal empire 
the fruit of Muslim initiative and statesmanship in India.’’ Hence a 
Critical knowledge of the pioneer work in Muslim administration and 
progress in Indo-Muslim culture achieved during this period is essential 
_for a proper estimate of Mughal contribution to Indian culture and a 
correct understanding of the modern social developments. 


The Administrative System : 


As Prof. Sharma remarks, “One thing which marks out early 
Muslim polity in India, above everything else, is its empiricism; in this 
lay its strength as well as its weakness’’. The early conquerors did not 
bring with them any finished or perfect machinery of administration 
and were forced to evolve a practical system based on their previous 
experiments and knowledge. 


The Muslim State was a theocracy and the king was regarded as 
“the shadow of God upon earth, whose chief duty was to propagate 
the faith of the Prophet and administer the country according to the 
principles of the Koran. There was no regular law of successian and 
“The imperial throne was a competitive post; everyone could aspire for 
it at the risk of his neck if he failed; it had not become the monopoly 
of a particular dynasty.’ King, de facto, was all that mattered and 
this uncertainty resulted in frequent civil wars, military revolutions 
and wholesale massacre of royal families. The kings could continue 
in power as long as they were able to secure the support of the military 
class. But even this law of the jungle had one good result of making 
the fittest survive. 


The Sultans were most of them autocratic and normally their will 
was absolute. Very often, as Erskine observes, “It was the individual, 
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not the law, that reigned.”” The Sultan was the fountain-head of all 
authority in the state and could influence and interfere with the life of 
the people ‘‘more than any Government is likely to do to-day.” He 
was in short the Caesar and the Pope rolled into one. Since he was 
expected to enforce the laws of the Shariat (Koranic Law) he was very 
much influenced by the Ulemas. But some powerful monarchs like 
Ala-ud-din Khilji and Muhammad bin Tughlak disregarded the uncom- 
promising dictates of the fanatical Ulemas and introduced secular 
sagacity in administration. Thus the absolute Sultans of Delhi differed 
very much from the democratic Caliphate of Islam or the limited 
monarchy of the Hindus. Prof. Syed Moinul Hag, however, warns us 
that ‘‘we should not forget that a Muslim monarch, however strong 
and powerful he might be, is not an irresponsible despot in the modern 
sense of the word.’’ He believes that the theoretical restrictions on 
the king’s power imposed by the Shariat, constant dread of revolts and 
revolutions. and the presence of the advisory council, should have put a 
limit to the exercise of despotic power. 


The Sultan usually consulted his council on all important matters. 
This was not a legally constituted body and the number of advisers 
varied according to the importance of the matter discussed and also 
according to the preferences of the king. The advice of this body was 
not lightly discarded and very often moderated the Sultan’s policy. 
The executive work was carried on with the assistance of a cabinet of 
four members who were regarded as the *‘Pillars of the State’. These 
were in charge of Revenue, War, Local and Provincial Governments and 
Markets. The Revenue Minister looked after the collection of taxes, 
while the Minister of war managed the recruitment of soldiers, checked 
the annual musters of cavalry and the contributions of the feudal lords, 
organised the commissariat and controlled land assignments to the 
soldiers. The third minister acted as the link between the provincial 
and central governments and acted as the channel of communication 
between them, while the fourth controlled the markets. There were 
also a number of other departments like the Judicial Department, the 
Public Works Department, the Agricultural Department, the Audit 
Department, Department of Slaves, etc. The Sultan maintained a 
grand court and held Durbars on a number of occasions. Theoretically 
at least, every one had free access to the Sultan and had the right of 
appealing for his final decision. 
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In the early days, the relation between the new conquerors and the 
conquered was not quite happy and the Hindus were often subjected to 
oppressive persecution, political slavery, forced conversions, and des- 
truction of temples and other reiigious institutions. But these have been 
condoned by some scholars on the ground that ‘‘These were the inevita- 
ble accompaniments of the attempts to put down an armed and warlike 
population and keep them firmly under subjection.” It must also be 
emphasised that the conflicts and sufferings were not all of them due 
to religious factors and that most of them hada political background. 
The expansion of the Muslim Empire over practically the whole of 
Northern India led to the rise of a number of small independent or 
semi-independent Muslim kingdoms and the Delhi Sultans were busy 
in conquering them also. Again between the years 1193 and 1526 A. D. 
"nearly thirty-five Sultans belonging to not less than five dynasties sat on 
the throne of Delhi and the majority of them were killed or displaced, 
not by the Hindus, but by the Muslims themselves. The Sultans could 
not afford to estrange the feelings of the Hindu subjects who contri- 
buted largely to the material strength and prosperity of the empire. 
The conquerors were soon made to realise that it was impossible 
to carry on the administration without the assistance of the Hindus 
and were therefore compelled to appoint them to posts of trust and 
responsibility. 


The establishment of the Sultanate of .Delhi was the first real 
Muslim attempt at a centralised government controlling the different 
parts of India and even the autocratic rule of some of the powerful 
Sultans was helpful to the peasants who were suffering from feudal 
anarchy and disorders of foreign invasion. The Sultans did not usually 
interfere with the working of the local institutions and the village re- 
publics freely and successfully managed their own affairs. Finally, the 
reforms of Sultans like Ala-ud-din, Firoz Shah and Sikandar Lodi 
gave the form and spirit to the constitution and served as models for 
the provincial Muslim dynasties. 


But it must be admitted that the administration of the early Sultans 
was rude and oppressive and there were no civil organisations worth 
the name. There was again the reactionary influence of the Ulemas 
and the administration was also essentially military. We do not hear 
of clear-cut administrative units or any well-regulated systems of assess- 
ment and collection of taxes. ‘‘The empire was a congeries of nearly 
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independent principalities, jaghirs and provinces, each ruled by a _ here- 
ditary chief, or by a zamindar or delegate from Delhi, and the inhabi- 
tants looked more to their immediate governors, who had absolute 
power in the province and in whose hands consequently lay their 
happiness or misery, than to a distant and little known sovereign.” 
This suicidal policy of assigning jaghirs threatened frequently the 
integrity of the empire and tempted some powerful provincial barons 
to aim at the throne of Delhi itself. Jalal-ud-din Khilji, Ghazi Malik 
and Bahlol Lodi had, before their accession, served as provincial gover- 
nors. 


Economic Condition: 


The early Muslim invaders were primarily interested in conquest 
and plunder of property and did not care very much for the material 
prosperity of the conquered races. Balban for the first time introduced 
some factors conducive to the economic progress of the country. The 
next ruler of importance was the daring political economist, Ala-ud-din 
Khilji who organised the revenue system and kept down the prices of 
commodities by his famous market regulations. Though the market 
control affected the agriculturists adversely, the people as a whole were 
benefitted. But his regulations became inoperative after his death. 
Then followed the anarchy of Tughlak’s reign when the peuple suffered 
because of the Sultan’s administrative measures. There was a recovery 
during Firoz Shah’s reign and the condition of the people improved. 
The Sultans in general liberally encouraged trade and industry. Silk 
weaving and cultivation of cotton, pepper, ginger, vines and indigo 
were some of the profitable occupations of the people. From the 
accounts of the foreign tourists it is clear that there was brisk trade, 
both internal and foreign, but again towards the close of the fourteenth 
century there was great economic distress in the land owing to the 
confusion resulting from Timur’s invasion and disintegration of the 
empire. One regrettable feature of this period was the frequent re- 
currence of famine conditions; but the Sultans tried to minimise the 
sufferings of the people by following a liberal and enlightened famine 
policy. 


Social Life: 


Islam is a proselytizing religion and therefore the permanent 
establishment of a Muslim state in India naturally; resulted in the 
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spreading of Islam among the conquered people. The number of 
Muslims gradually increased, thanks to forced coversions, immigrations 
from abroad, official patronage, etc. Since the Muslims were the 
favoured children of the state, they were able to lead a life of luxury 
and ease. Vices increased and Sultans like Balban had to adopt drastic 
steps to put down the evils of drinking, debauchery and gambling. 
Class distinctions arose in spite of the emphasis on the Muslim ideal 
of Brotherhood of Man and Fatherhood of God. The new converts still 
clinging to their old social ideas and customs formed a separate class by 
themselves. 


The growth of Islam necessarily meant the degradation of 
Hinduism. The growth and progress of the Zimmis were opposed to 
the basic principles of the Muslim state. Therefore the Hindus were 
regarded as members of the depressed class. Humility was the badge 
of their tribe and their position was little better than that of slaves. 
Religious persecution, prohibition of public worship and destruction of 
temples were very often rigorously enforced. But such cruelties were 
neither systematic nor regular. Heavy taxation and shutting out offices 
added to their misery. But, in spite of these, Hindu intellect could not 
be stunted or dwarfed and the grand heritage of India remained undis- 
turbed thanks to the work of Ramananda, Chaitanya, Ramdas, Tuka— 
ram, Guru Nanak, Sri Ramanuja and a host of other great men. Further, 
as Sardar Panikkar observes, ‘‘With the short-cut to prosperity and 
power so clearly marked out for them, it is remarkable that Muslims 
today inthe United Provinces, which were continuously under Muslim 
rule for six hundred years, number only 14 per cent.” 


As a result of Muslim impact a number of old social and legal 
customs underwent a change. The influence of the Brahmans increased 
owing to the decrease in the prestige of the Kshatriyas as the ruling 
class. The rigidity of the caste system was also modified and the 
lower classes made notable material progress and improved their status. 
Purdah became more fashionable and seclusion of women more 
common. The Hindu women took to the use of the nose-screw in 
imitation of their Muslim sisters. 


Thus the early contact of Hindusim with Islam was neither pleasant 
nor peaceful and this early antagonism between the two religions had 
released some forces whose evil effects are felt even today. The two 
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religions were strong, well developed and virile with marked individua- 
lity of their own and a fusion of the one with the other was impossible. 
But a state of perpetual enmity between the religions could not 
continue for long and some attempts at reconciliation were bound to 
be made sooner or later. The people of the two faiths lived as neigh- 
bours and the constant friendly contacts among them facilitated a free 
exchange of ideas and a better understanding among them. The Hindu 
women in Muslim harems also had their share in bringing the two peoples 
together. As Havell observes, ‘“The traditional devotion and the tender- 
ness of Indian motherhood helped greatly to soften the ferocity of the 
Turki and Mongol nomad.’’ Many of the Hindus got themselves converted 
to escape the burdens and for the sake of material inducements offered 
and there was no real change of heart. They never understood the signi- 
ficance of the religious rites of either Hinduism or Islam and therefore 
retained most of their old habits and social connections. They thus exer- 
cised a silent influence in bringing about some understanding between 
the followers of the two religions. The frequent revolutions, 
foreign invasions and civil wars affected equally both the Hindus and 
the Muslims and their common suffering imperceptibly drew them 
closer to each other. ‘‘Men and women of all castes’, as Havell 
remarks, “‘who had suffered as much as human nature could endure, 
felt drawn together in a common bond of sympathy.’”” The conquerers 
were forced to employ Hindu ministers and clerks for carrying on the 
administration and engaged Hindu artisans and craftsmen in the cons- 
truction of buildings. Naturally the conquerors had to be good towards 
them to secure their best services and this also softened the feelings of 
the Muslims towards the Hindus. Some of the rulers like Firoz and 
Sikandar Lodi encouraged the translation of Sanskrit epics and other 
works, while at the same time some Hindus of the upper classes 


interested themselves in Persian and Islamic literature. There was also 
the influence of the Sufis. Their contempt for rituals and emphasis on 
equality of all before God’s throne had a closer kinship with the Hindu 
reformers of the age than with the stiff-necked Mullas of the - Sultan’s 
court. (Vide chapter 29). By far the most important factor that faci- 
litated better understanding between the Hindus and the Muslims was 
the growth of the Bhakti cult. (Ibid) The reconciliation was further 
facilitated by the development and growth of a common language, 
Urdu, which was a mixture of Arabic, Persian and Turki with Western 
Hindi. The process of reciprocal assimilation advanced so far that 
even as early as the time of Babar, the invader could characterise it as 
a distinct mode of life which he called the Hindustani way. 
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Literature : 


Progress in literature was not negligible and valuable contributions 
were made in the fields of philosophy, jurisprudence, logic, historical 
literature and vernacular literature. Mithila became famous as a 
centre of juristic learning while in Vikramasila and Navadvipa the study 
of logic was fostered vigorously. Vijnanesvara’s famous commentary 
on Mitakshara, which was the chief authority on Hindu law, was written 
about 1200 A.D. Macdonell believes that Jimutavahana, an authority 
on Hindu Law of Inheritance, lived in the first half of the twelfth 
century. Vachaspathi Misra, the most famous author of the Mithila 
school flourished in the later half of the fifteenth century while the 
jurist Neelakanta is assigned to the sixteenth century. Some good 
dramas were written during this period. Gujarat was a great centre of 
Sankrit learning where there was resurgence of Sanskrit thanks to the 
literary activities of Hemachandra Suri and the patronage of Viradha- 
vala and his learned minister Vastupala. In Rajputana the most 
outstanding figure was Kumbha, the author of Sangitaraja, ‘an 
encyclopaedic work on music’, a commentator on Gita Govinda and 
a composer of a number of other Sanskrit poems. This period also 
witnessed the production of a mass of Jain literature, secular as well 
as religious. Sanskrit attracted some Muslims also and some Sanskrit 
works were translated into Persian. 


Another remarkable feature was the development of the vernacular 
literature. In Bengal there were already the factors necessary for the 
emergence of vernacular literature. ‘‘The advent of Islam acted as a 
catalytic agent which fused the elements together and brought the 
Vaishnava poetry to its birth.”” Yhese Vaishnava songs and lyrics of 
Bengal offer another glorious example of the synthesis of Hindu and 
Moslem ideas. Hindi also made great progress during this period. The 
earliest authors in Hindi were Chandbardai, the author of Prithvi Raj 
Raisa, Jagnayak, the author of Alhakhand describing the chivalrous 
deeds of Alha and Udal, Amir Khusru, “‘the parrot of Hind’’, and 
Baba Gorakhnath. The greatest encouragement to the growth of 
Hindi was given by the saints of the Bhakti cult who composed their 
devotional songs in their vernaculars. 


The Sultans of Delhi and other Muslim rulers were great patrons 
of Persian language. Some of the capitals became centres of Persian 
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learning rivalling Bukhara, the famous university city of Central Asia, 
Baghdad, Cairo and Constantinople. Some of the kings patronised 
scholars irrespective of nationality or religion with the result a number 
of scholars flocked to their courts. The greatest of the Persian poets 
was Amir Khusru. The Muslim rulers were very much interested in 
historical literature and almost every important king had his own 
historian. The most prominent among the Muslim writers were Zia- 
ud-din Barani, Shams-i-Siraj Afif and Ferishta. 


Architecture : 


There is still some controversy about the indebtedness of Islamic 
architecture to Hindu art. While Havell and his followers regard it 
wholly Indian in soul and body, others regard it only as a local variety 
of Islamic art. Both these extreme views are untenable and, as Sir John 
Marshall has emphasised, ‘‘Broadly speaking, Indo-Islamic architecture 
derives its character from both sources though not always in an equal 
degree.” 


Even before they entered India, the Muslims who had developed 
strong architectural instincts, had evolved a heterogeneous style of 
architecture adopting the art of the different parts of Western and 
Central Asia, Northern Africa and South-Western Europe. The Hindus 
also had their own style with a marked individuality of their own and 
differing strongly from some of theideals and designs of Muslim 
architecture. But a synthesis of these two types was bound to come 
because of- a number of factors. The leaders of early Muslim 
invasions brought with them only soldiers equipped for territorial 
conquests and not artists or architects. They had to employ, out of 
necessity, Hindu master craftsmen to give concrete form to their 
‘inborn artistry”. The new-comers also could not escape the influence 
of the art which was flourishing around them. Naturally Hindu influence 
slowly crept in. The craftsmen while retaining the Hindu characteris- 
tics of solidity and grace, developed Muslim features like the use of 
brick and mortar, arches, domes, minarets, geometerical devices, etc. 
For example, in the pre-Tughlak architecture, ““Not only do the high 
Muhammadan arches contrast with the low, richly carved Hindu colon- 
nades, but the workmanship of those arches themselves and of the 
great Minar show unmistakable Hindu characteristics applied to 
Muhammadan design. These monuments are the expression ofa 
victorious, imaginative and semi-barbarous race carried out by the 
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quiet, painstaking experience of their more civilised subjects.’’ In the 
earlier periods of conquest some of the temples were converted into 
mosques with the necessary changes and the others were built out of 
materials taken from the Hindu and Jain temples destroyed. As Sir 
John Marshall points out, ‘‘a characteristic feature of many Hindu 
temples as well as of almost every Muslim mosque......... was the open 
court encompassed by chambers or colonnades, and such temples as 
were built on this plan naturally lent themselves to conversion into 
mosques and would be the first to be adopted for that purpose by the 
conquerors.” Finally, both Hindu and Islamic architecture delighted 
in artistic decoration. In fact, ‘“Ornament was as vital to the one as 
to the other, both were dependent on it for their very being.’’ This 
common link facilitated a minghng of the two styles of architecture. 
Thus, in course of time, ‘“‘The plain severity of the dome submitted to 
the imposition of the Kalasha or ornate lotus-cresting and its metal 
finial gave place to an elaborate carving in stone. Moreover, the Muham- 
_ madans learnt from the Hindus lessons. in proportionate massing of 
buildings and the disposition of their parts. Lack of symmetry was 
remedied, and in the tombs of Isa Khan and Humayun we find a 
splendid synthesis of Muslim ideals and Hindu methods of treatment.’’ 
(Sir Henry Sharp, Delhi, Its Story and Buildings): 


Thus we find that the impact of Islam led to far-reaching results. 
The foregoing account should be sufficient to destroy the distorted 
theory propagated by some interested propagandists that the relation 
between the Hindus and Muslims had never been cordial and that 
they formed two separate nations. As Dr. Tara Chand has proved in his 
book, Influence of Islam on Indian Culture, ‘‘Not only did Hindu 
religion, Hindu art, Hindu literature, and Hindu science absorb Muslim 
elements, but the very spirit of Hindu Culture and the very stuff of 
Hindu mind were also altered, and the Muslim reciprocated by res- 
ponding to the change in every department of life’. We can, there- 
fore, conclude with Sir John Marshall, “Seldom in the history of 
mankind, has the spectacle been witnessed of the civilisations, so vast 
and so strongly developed, yet so radically dissimilar as the Muham- 
madan and Hindu, meeting and mingling together.” 


CHAPTER 26 
THE BAHMINI KINGDOM 


The rebellions generated by the measures of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak had nowhere been more successful than in the South where 
the amirs set up an independent kingdom with Ismail Makh as the king. 
But kingship had no attraction for Ismail and he wisely abdicated 
in favour of Hasan, a brave soldier who had distinguished himself 
during the rebellions. Hasan ascended the throne as Sultan Ala-ud-din I 
and thus founded the Bahmini Sultanate which played a conspicuous 
part in the Deccan politics for pearly two centuries. 


Ala-ud-din made Gulbarga his capital and ruled for eleven years till 
his death in 1358 A.p. During the greater part of his reign he was 
busy putting down rebellious chiefs and extending his dominions. At 
the time of his death his empire stretched from the Wainganga on the 
North to the Krishna on the South, and from the East of Daulatabad 
to Bhongir in the Andhra State. The kingdom was divided into four 
tarafs or provinces, each under the control of a provincial governor. 
He undertook frequent tours of inspection and maintained a firm control 
over his subordinate officers. Ceaseless activity for a number of years 
impaired his health and he succumbed to an attack of malaria in 
1358. 


Muhammad Shah I, (1358 to 1373) the eldest son and successor of 
Ala-ud-din, was a diligent and methodical administrator and he devoted 
the early years of his reign to the reorganisation of his government. 
He put down rebellions with barbarous cruelty, improved the military 
organisation, reformed both central and provincial administration and 
introduced his famous council of eight ministers which was later on 
copied by Shivaji, the founder of the Maratha State. He was also 
involved in savage wars against the Hindu rulers of Vijayanagar and 
Telingana. He was assisted by his father’s able minister, Saif-ud-din 
Ghor, who continued in service until the accession of the sixth Sultan. 
He ruled for seventeen years and died in 1373 asa result of “an 
irreligious manner of living”, 
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Muhammad Shah II (1378-1397 A. D.), the fifth ruler of this 
dynasty, was essentially a man of peace and lover of philosophy and 
poetry. Throughout his reign the country was free from the horrors 
of war except for a rebellion at Sagar towards the close of his reign. 
He tried to promote the education of his Muslim subjects by establish- 
ing schools where the students were lodged and fed free. He was very 
much interested in the general welfare of his subjects and when a 
famine broke out in his kingdom, he tried to minimise the sufferings 
of the people by getting corn from Gujarat and Malwa. Again ‘‘Far in 
advance of his age, Muhammad regarded himself as the trustee of the 
resources of his kingdom and discouraged all excessive expenditure” 
He was a great patron of Shiraz, the famous poet, and his subjects 
regarded his as a ‘‘Second Aristotle.” 


On his death in 1397, he was succeeded by his eldest son. His 
reign and that of his successors were full of confusion and palace 
- intrigues. 


Firoz Shah (1397-1422), was, according to Ferishta, the greatest 
ruler of the dynasty and during his reign the kingdom reached a high 
degree of prosperity. Firoz wasa great soldier, and after making his 
power secure, he renewed the wars with Vijayanagar and Telingana. 
In these wars Firoz Shah was victorious and the Vijayanagar king was 
forced to accept a humiliating treaty by marrying one of his daughters 
to the Sultan and by giving Bankapur and other districts as part of 
dowry. This matrimonial alliance did not end the conflict and the 
Sultan began the war by an unprovoked attack on Pangal in 1419. But 
the Sultan was defeated and the Hindus wreaked their vengeance on 
the Muslims. Soon after this the Sultan died broken-hearted. 


Firoz, when he came to the throne, was an amiable, generous and 
accomplished prince, a great general, a critical lover of music and 
a pious Muslim. But later in his reign he degenerated into a hard 
drunkard and a voluptuous wreck. A lover of buildings, he built 
Firozabad near Gulburga and adorned these cities with many beautiful 
buildings, the most remarkable being the great mosque of Gulburga. 
He also encouraged the import of the choicest products of Europe. 
Dr. Smith characterises him as a fierce bigot, but Meadows Taylor 
believes that in religion he was perfectly tolerant to all sects and creeds. 
He enjoyed the reading of the New and Old Testaments and employed 
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Hindus in important posts. He is often compared—with very little 
justification—with the great Mughal sovereign, Akbar. 


The immediate successors of Firoz were not worthy of note and 
their reigns were characterised by ferocious wars with Vijayanagar, 
domestic troubles and the beginnings of the quarrels between foreigners 
and the Deccanies. During the reign of Ahmad Shah, the ninth of that 
line, the capital of the empire was shifted from Gulbarga to Bidar. 
Humayan, the eleventh ruler, was an “Oriental Nero” and because of 
his cruelty was nicknamed Zalim (the oppressor). But Prof. Sherwani 
refutes all charges of cruelty on the authority ofthe writings of Mahmud 
Gawan, the famous minister of Humayun and his successors. 


The next ruler of importance was Muhammad Shah HI, who 
reigned for nearly twenty years from 1463 to 1482 A. D. and enjoyed the 
services of Mahmud Gawan who was a great general and able adminis- 
trator. He retrieved the fortunes of the dynasty by extensive conquests, 
the most famons of his compaigns being the raid on Kanchipuram 
which earned for him the title of Ghazi or ‘‘Slayer of Infidels” 
Muhammad was the last of the great Bahminids and under him the 
Bahmini kingdom expanded to an extent never witnessed before. But 
the foul murder of Mahmud Gawan brought ruin to the empire and 
marked the beginning of the end of the dynasty. 


The reign of the successors of Muhammad Shah were miserable 
periods of confusion, intrigues and political murders and the dynasty 
practically came to anend. The provincial governors asserted their 
independence and established the Sultanates of Bijapur, Golconda, 
Berar and Ahmadnagar. The empire was restricted toa small area 
round the capital which soon after the death of Mahmud in 1518 formed 
the fifth Sultanate of Bidar. | 


Meadows Taylor, reviewing the work of the Bahmini kings, is 
- excessively partial and bestows unqualified praise on them. Dr. Smith, 
erring on the other side of excessive severity, remarks that “It would be 
difficult to specify any benefit conferred on India by the dynasty.”’ In 
his opinion, most of the Sultans were ‘‘blood-thirsty fanatics” and 
drunken debauchees and their wars with the Hindus were characteris- 
ed by sickening horrors and destruction of monuments of Hindu 
civilisation. He believes that the country was sucked dry and the 
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condition of the common people was very miserable while the nobles 
were rolling in luxury. Forced conversions, ill-treatment of the Hindus 
and communal rancour were the main features of their religious policy 
while political’ history is mostly a record of wars of revenge, palace 
intrigues and political tnurders. But in defence of the Sultans it is 
pointed out that their activities were in accordance with the spirit 
of the times when religion and politics were mixed and religious 
persecution was a normal feature. The administrative reforms of 
Mahmud Gawan and the irrigation works of the Sultans conferred 
some lasting benefits upon the people and the observations of the 
Russian merchant Athanasius Nikitin testify to the general prosperity 
of the kingdom. Muslim education was not neglected while advance in 
architecture was not negligible. Meadows Taylor regards the fortresses 
built by them as “‘perhaps their greatest and most indestructible monu- 
ments, and far exceed any of the same period in Europe.’? The moun- 
tain fortresses of Gwaligarh and Narnala are considered as ‘‘choice 
specimens of grandeur of design appropriate to mountain fortresses 
and of work executed in good taste with munificent disregard of cost.” 
The forts at Panhala and Parenda are also remarkable for the military 
science displayed while advance in civil architecture is illustrated by the 
buildings and tombs in Gulbarga and Bidar. The military architecture 
was influenced by European ideas while other buildings reveal Hindu 
and Persian influence. Thus, while one cannot endorse the exaggerated 
praise of Meadows Taylor or the unduly harsh conclusions of 
Dr. Smith, it may be said that the rule of the Bahminids was 
not completely barren of good effects. 


Mahmud Gawan: 

Mahmud Gawan, the greatest statesman whoever served a Muslim 
ruler of the Deccan, was an aristocrat of Gelan and was born in 1404 
at Gawan in Persia. Finding his life unpleasant at home he left the 
country as a voluntry exile at the age of forty-two and came to Delhi to 
trade. But in 1447 chance took him to Bidar, the capital of the 
Bahmini kingdom, where he entered the service of Ala-ud-din II. He 
distinguished himself by his victories in war and peace and soon won 
the confidence of the Sultan. Humayun, who succeeded Ala-ud-din, 
recognised Gawan’s striking abilities and continued him in service. 
During the minority of Nizam Shah he was an important member 
of the Council of Regency and it was his daring and energy that 
repelled the invasions of the rulers of Orissa, Telingana and Malwa. 
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During the reign of Muhammad Shah III he became the sole 
adviser to the king and served the state with conspicuous ability and 
success. He restored the authority and reputation of the Bahminids by 
sound administrative reforms and extensive conquests. He was respon- 
sible for compelling the chief of Konkon to surrender the fortress 
of Kalna, for exacting tributes from the Raja of Orissa, for recapturing 
Goa from the Vijayanagar king and for seizing the territory of the 
Raja of Belgaum who had revolted at the instigation of the Raja of 
Vijayanagar. Thanks to these remarkable military achievements the 
empire attained its greatest limits. 


Besides his military achievements Mahmud Gawan deserves to be 
remembered asa great administrator. His chief aim was to increase 
the efficiency of the administrative machinery and to root out corruption. 
His reforms embraced a wide field and no department escaped his 
attention. The phenomenal growth of the empire had extended the area 
of the provinces and had greatly increased the resources and powers of 
the provincial governors who could easily defy the orders of the Central 
Government. Mahmud Gawan with a view to check the powers 
of these dangerous governors divided the old four provinces into eight. 
Besides thus nearly halving the old provincial areas, he brought portions 
of each province directly under the control of the king himself. ‘Thus 
with smaller provinces and less powers, the authority of the Tarafdars 
was doubly curtailed.”” (Prof. Sherwani). He also revolutionised the 
whole system of military administration. Of the various fortresses in 
each province only one was under the direct command of the governor 
while the others were entrusted to officers and troops directly responsi- 
ble to the king. The soldier’s salary was increased, and in the opinion 
of Meadows Taylor the Bahmini army in 1470 was better paid than the 
English native army in 1830. Corrupt practices of the officers were put 
down with the result ‘‘order everywhere prevailed, the Government 
acquired strength, and justice was done to all parties.’ (Ferishta). He 
was also the first of the Muslim administrators to have ordered a 
systematic land survey and an enquiry about the assessment of revenue. 
Thus, as Prof. Sherwani remarks, “‘On the one hand he made it easy to 
determine the income of the state, and to furnish a record of rights, 
forestalling Todar Mal’s reforms by a century, and on the other, 
he tried to curb the power of the nobles and thereby raise the status of 
the Central Government,” 
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The ascendency of Gawan and his far-reaching measures which 
curtailed the power of the governors naturally excited the jealousy of 
the Deccan nobles who hatched ‘a hellish plot’? to ruin Gawan. 
A treasonable letter falsely attributed to him was placed in the hands of 
the king and the besotted Sultan without taking any trouble to ascer- 
tain the facts ordered the immediate execution of the aged and faith- © 
ful servant who was now seventy-eight years of age and had 
served the dynasty with remarkable ability and unwavering loyalty for 
thirty-five years. The Bahmini kingdom thus lost its ablest counsellor 
and “with him departed all the cohesion and power of the great 
Bahmini kingdom.” | 


“The character of Mahmud Gawan’’, observes Meadows Taylor, 
*‘stands out broadly and grandly, not only among all his contemporaries, 
but among all the Muhammadans of India, as one unapproachably 
perfect and consistent.” The most prominent note of Gawan’s 
‘character was his rare unselfishness and unflinching loyalty to his 
masters. His whole career was one of ceaseless exertion for 
the benefit of the state and a smaller man than himself would 
have succumbed to the temptation of founding his own dynasty. 
He was skilful as a diplomat, politic as a statesman, and efficient as an 
administrator. He was also a profound scholar and was well versed in 
Mathematics, Medicine and Literature. Himself a poet and a prose 
writer of merit, he enjoyed the company of learned men and encouraged 
education by founding a college at Bidar. He had also a big private 
library of 3,000 volumes where he spent most of his spare time. He 
led a pure and simple life and gave away much of his income in charity 
and for public welfare. His only defect was that he was fanatical in 
religious matters and could not rise above the prejudices of the age. 
We can therefore conclude that ‘‘his noble and judicious reforms, his 
skill and bravery in war, his justice, and public and private benevolence 
have, in the aggregate, no equals in the Muhammadan history of 
India.”’ 


CHAPTER 27 


VIJAYANAGAR EMPIRE 
Origin: 


The traditional accounts regarding the origin of the empire differ 
widely and Sewell mentions as many as seven different stories. It is, 
however, clear‘from the accounts that the city owed its origin to 
the energy and genius of the five sons of one Sangama who aimed at 
staying the tide of Muslim invasion and preserving the Hindu Dharma 
in the peninsula. The raid of Malik Kafur had resulted in ruthless 
massacre of the Hindus regardless of sex or age, plunder of property, 
destruction of temples and other religious and educational institutions, 
and forced conversions to the religion of the Prophet. The mad 
tyranny of Muhammad bin Tughlak only added to the confusion and 
confirmed the worst fears of the Hindus regarding Muslim activities. — 
As Robert Sewell remarks, ‘‘Everything, therefore, seemed to be leading 
up to but one inevitable end—the ruin and devastation of the Hindu 
provinces, the annihilation of their royal houses, the destruction of their 
religion, their temples and their cities. All that the dwellers in the 
South held most dear seemed tottering to its fall.” It was clear that 
this catastrophe could be prevented only by organised rebellion and | 
reconstruction. It was under these circumstances that the five brothers 
laid the foundation of the kingdom in 1336 A.D. Thus the rise of the _ 
empire ‘“‘was the embodiment of the Hindu resolve to save the country” 
south of the Tungabhadra andthe Krishna by militant co-operatit 
endeavour.” 


Early Kings : 


Of the five brothers, Harihara and Bukka were the most prominent. 
The disappearance of the last Hoysala ruler enabled them to bring 
under their control the Hoysala dominions, and the collapse of the 
Delhi Sultanate facilitated their further extension. In this work of 
expansion Kumara Kampana, the son of Bukka, played a conspicuous 
part. Even before the death of Harihara in 1335 the empire extended 
from the Krishna in the North to the Cauvery in the South and included 
the whole country between the Eastern and Western oceans. But its 
expansion in the North was checked by the Bahmini kings anda 
number of ferocious wars were waged against them. * 
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On the death of Harihara his brother succeeded him and ruled for 
nearly twenty-one years. He sent a mission to the Chinese emperor, 
continued the wars with the Bahmini kings and is remembered specially 
for his liberal toleration of other religions. 


Harihara II, the son and successor of Bukka, is regarded by Dr. 
Smith as “the first really independent sovereign of Vijayanagar who 
assumed full royal state and titles’. He was the contemporary of 
Muhammad Shah II, the fifth of the Bahmini rulers and the only peace- 
loving Sultan of the dynasty. Freed from all troubles from the North, 
he extended his dominions Southwards and brought Mysore, Chingle- 
put, Kanchipuram and Trichinopoly under his sway. Vijayanagar was 
now the supreme power South of the Krishna and contained six 
viceroyalties. He was tolerant to various forms of religion and his 
minister was the great scholar Sayana, the reputed commentator of the 
Vedas. 


The next important ruler was Devaraya II. Wars with the Bahmini 
kings which had been a regular feature of the reigns of his predecessors 
continued during this period. Impressed with the superiority of the 
Muslim soldiers he enlisted Muslims in his army; but the experiment, 
however, was not a complete success. It was during his reign that the 
two great travellers Nicolo Conti and Abdur Razzak visited Vijaya- 
nagar. The accounts of these travellers show that this period marked 
the height of imperial glory and material prosperity of Vijayanagar 
under the first dynasty. 
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The history of the successors of Devaraya is obscure. The kings 
_ were incompetent. The government was weak and palace intrigues 
were rife. The invasions of the Bahmini Sultans and the Gajapathi 
% kings of Orissa resulted in loss of territory, while a terrible famine 
~ added tothe confusion. It was under these depressing circumstances 
that Saluva Narasimha, the able governor of Chandragiri, deposed the 
reigning sovereign and seized the throne in order to cure the ills of the 
state. Within a short time he effected extensive conquests in the South, 
waged a series of wars with the Sultans of Bijapur, won the confidence 
of his subjects and restored the credit of the empire. His administra- 
tion made such a profound impression in the minds of the Europeans 
that they often referred to the Vijayanagar Empire as the kingdom 
. of Narsing. 
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Immadi Narasimha succeeded his father Saluva Narasimha. But 
he was set aside by his general, Narasa Nayaka, the Tuluva. This is 
called the Second Usurpation. The details of the events leading to this 
revolution are obscure and controversial. 


Krishnadeva Raya: 


‘**The dark pages of the sanguinary story of mediaeval kingdoms of 
the Deccan, whether Hindu or Muhammadan,” remarks Vincent Smith, 
‘‘are relieved by a few names of men who claim respect on their 
personal merits.’’ The figure of Krishnadeva Raya stands out pre- 
eminent as one of the ablest and most accomplished monarchs who 
shed lustre on the pages of history. He wasa great warrior and 
a successful general and the glorious record of his uninterrupted success 
affords ample evidence of his organising ability and leadership in war. 
Yet he was a humane conqueror who could treat his victims with great 
generosity and chivalry. The Portuguese chronicler Paes praises him 
as “‘the most feared and perfect king,’ ‘‘a great*ruler anda man 
of much justice.” He looked upon himself as a father to _ his 
people and his, views on statecraft as expressed in his book Amukta- 
malyada are comprehensive, original and practical. A mighty warrior 
and a great ruler he was inno way less famous for his religious zeal and 
catholicity. Though a staunch Vaishnavite, he showed respect to all 
sects and petty religious prejudices never influenced him either in 
bestowing gifts, or in his choice of companions and officers. He was 
liberal in his gifts, cheerful and merry by temperament, polite and 
dignified in conversation and generous asa host especially towards 
foreigners. -He was a prince of genuine culture, an enthusiastic builder, 
a critical lover of art and a zealous patron of literature. His one defect 
was that he was subject to sudden fits of rage, but these must be 
regarded as only ‘‘spots on the Sun.” No wonder, Paes bestows high 
praise and describes him as “gallant and perfect in all things.” 


Krishnadeva Raya, whose reign may be regarded as “The Golden 
Age of theVijayanagar Empire,”’ was crowned king in 1510 A.D., a few 
months after his accession in the previous year. It wasa critical 
moment in the history of the empire. The incompetence and wicked- 
ness of his predecessors had adversely affected the interests of the empire 
and the very heart of it was in the hands of a rebellious vassal. The 
Raja of Orissa controlled some of the important fortresses in the Telugu 
country and held the East coast as far as Nellore. There was consider- 
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able hostile activity in the Northern frontier towards Bijapur and the 
advent of the Portuguese had distrubed the commercial relation of the 
kingdom with the outer world. 


The king stayed in the capital for a year restoring order in the state 
reorganising the army and stabilising the finances of the empire. In 
all these activities he was assisted by his talented and loyal minister 
Saluva Timma. He then setto work methodically on his schemes of 
conquest. After subduing the rebellious chiefs in the central regions 
he marched against Ganga Raja of Ummattur, defeated him in battle, 
and captured the fortress of Sivasamudram after a siege. Then passing 
through Seringapatam and Ikkeri, he reached the frontiers of Bijapur 
and seized Raichur, Mudgal and other places. He then invaded the 
territory of the Gajapathi with a view to detach him from alliance with 
the Muslims. He marched against Udayagiri and took it aftera long 
siege. He then attacked Kondavidu and captured it in spite of the 
assistance given to the Orissa king by the Sultans of Bijapur and 
Golconda. During the third campaign he captured Kondapalli from 
the king of Orissa who made peace with Krishnadeva Raya by marrying 
his daughter to the victor. But his greatest achievement was his victory 
over the Bijapur Sultan at the battle of Raichur in 1520 which so 
reduced the power of the Sultan that “the ceased altogether to dream 
of any permanent couquest in the South”. Asa result of these military 
achievements, the empire attained the zenith of prosperity and power 
and spread over almost the whole of the modern Madras Presidency 
including Mysore and @ther native states of the peninsula. 


The king’s victories of peace were not less striking. Sewell remarks 
that Krishnadeva Raya was not only monarch de jure, but he was also 
a de facto sovereign with . extensive powers and strong personal 
influence. With the active co-operation of his famous minister Appaji, 
he administered the kingdom well, maintained peace in the land, 
increased the prosperity of the people, and earned their gratitude. The 
glowing accounts of Nuniz and Paes testify to the imperial greatness of 
the city and the wealth and luxury of the people. Krishnadeva Raya, 
rightly called the Andhra Bhoja, wasa great author. Some of his 
important works are Ushaparinayam in Sanskrit and Amuktamalyada 
in Telugu. It is said that, ‘‘For insight into human nature and for felicity 
in depicting elusive moods by some striking phrase, Krishnadeva Raya 
has no superior, and scarcely an equal.’’ A number of Sanskrit, Telugu 
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and Kannada poets enjoyed his patronage, the chief among them being 
Vyasatirtha, Vallabha, Chaitanya, the Ashtadiggajas and Kumara 
Sarasvathi. In fact, this period is regarded as the Augustan Age of 
Telugu literature. Great progress was also made in architecture. The 
Vittalaswami temple which, according to Mr. Rea, shows ‘‘the extreme 
limit in florid magnificence to which the style advanced’’, is regarded 
as “‘the flower of sculptured art patronised by the Vijayanagar court.” 
The Hazara Ramaswami temple with its walls and pillars adorned with 
sculpture illustrating the chief episodes in the Ramayana, the Krishna- 
swami temple built for the image of Balakrishna brought from Orissa, 
the huge monolithic Ganesa, Hanuman and Narasimha, are some of 
the most beautiful and imposing structures. Besides these he also built 
a big tank for water supply and irrigation purposes and a small town 
called Nagalapuram. Krishnadeva Raya’s reign is thus an epoch of 
many-sided activities. Skilled and successful as a general, courageous 
and chivalrous as a soldier, benevolent and constructive as an adminis- 
trator, zealous and tolerant as a religious man, elegant and profound 
as an author, refined and critical as a lover of art, Krishnadeva Raya 
has few parallels andis truly a ‘‘Macacao” or ‘“‘Mahasaya”’ (a great 
~ soul). 


Successors of Krishnadeva Raya: 


Krishnadeva Raya was succeeded by his brother Achyuta Raya, a 
tyrannical ruler, whose ‘‘conduct and mode of government ruined the 
Hindu cause in Southern India and opened the whole country to the 
invaders, though he did not himself live to see the end’”’. (Sewell). He 
lost the fortress of Mudgal and Raichur, and Vijayanagar itself was 
visited by Ibrahim Adil Shah as an ally of one of the factions in the 
city. 


When Achyuta died in 1542 A.D. he was succeeded by his brother’s 
son Sadasiva, who was only a nominal king, the whole management of 
the government being in the hands of his minister Rama Raya. The 
mutual quarrels between the Muslim states induced Rama Raya to 
interfere in their affairs and profit by them. In 1543 he joined Ahmad- 
pagar and Golconda in making a combined attack on Bijapur. Later 
on he joined Bijapur against Ahmadnagar and took a prominent part in 
devastating the territory of Nizam Shah. The outrage committed by 
the Hindus caused great alarm and resentment among the Muslims, 
and convinced them of the necessity of sinking their private quarrels 
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and combining against the Hindus. An alliance between the Sultanates 
of Bijapur, Golconda, Ahmadnagar and Bidar was organised under the 
leadership of Bijapur. .Sadasiva Raya who knew of these preparations 
gathered his forces and was ready to meet the enemy. The two armies 
met early in January 1565 on the fateful field of Talikota, a small town 
in the territory of Bijapur. After a terrific fight the Muslims emerged 
victorious. The Hindus fled in panic and Rama Raya was captured 
and beheaded. 


Talikota was one of the decisive battles of Indian history which 
crippled for ever the great Kingdom of Vijayanagar which had success- 
fully resisted Muslim advance in the South for more than two centuries. 
The ruin wrought on the empire is described by Sewell thus: ‘‘Never 
perhaps in the history of the world has such havoc been wrought, so 
suddenly on so splendida city, teaming with a wealthy and industrious 
population in the full plenitude of prosperity one day, and on the next, 
seized, pillaged, and reduced to ruins, amidst scenes of savage massa- 
cre and horrors beggaring description.” This battle is therefore 
regarded as the Waterloo of the empire which brought about its ruin. 
But Prof. Sathianathaier, after examining the position of the kingdom 
during the fifty years following the battle, comes to the conclusion that 
though the empire lost its magnificence and strength of the days of 
Krishnadeva Raya, still ‘the imperial authority was a living and potent 
force in South Indian politics, and anti-Muslim resistance was offered 
effectively and even with credit, thus the empire continuing to render to 
South India the great services, political and cultural, though not to the 
Sales Caterit......... Talikota was the climacteric, but not the grand 
climacteric of the Vijayanagar empire.” 


The decisive victory of the Muslim forces effectively damaged the 
citadel of Hindu resistance and thus ensured the ascendency of Islam in 
the South. But the Muslim rulers freed from the serious common 
danger from Vijayanagar, soon quarrelled among themselves, failed to 
achieve anything substantial, and ultimately fell an easy prey to 
Mughal aggression. 


It affected also the fortunes of the Portuguese on the coast. When 
Vijayanagar, with its splendour, luxury and love of display, was at the 
height of its power, these foreign traders were eminently successful. 
But when Vijayanagar fell and the-city became desolate, the foreign 
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traders had no market for their goods and trade decayed. Thus “Goa 
rose and fell simultaneously with the rise and fall of the Vijayanagar 
Empire.”’ 


The Aravidu Dynasty : 


Of the three brothers who held power at Vijayanagar before the 
battle, Tirumala alone survived. He fled to the South with his 
nominal master, Sadasiva Raya, to take refuge at Penukonda. After 
some time the ambitious minister set aside the nominal king and began 
to rule in his own name from about 1570 A.D. The most notable ruler 
of this fourth dynasty was Venkata who came to the throne about 1585. 
His successors, however, were soon reduced to the position of mere 
local Rajas. It was from one of these Rajas of Chandragiri that the 
English got the grant of Madras in 1639. 


General Considerations— 
The Splendour of the City: 


The grandeur of the city, the magnificence of the buildings and the 
general prosperity of the people are attested by a number of contem- 
porary witnesses and also a survey of the ruins. The city after its 
foundation speedily grew in importance and Ferishta admits that as 
early as 1378 the Rajas of Vijayanagar were greatly superior in power, 
wealth and extent of territory to the Bahmini kings. His account of 
the marriage between Firoz Shah and Devaraya’s daughter gives a good 
idea of the grandeur of the capital in 1406 A.D. Nicolo Conti who 
visited Vijayanagar in 1420 estimated the circumference of the city to 
be sixty miles and he was very much impressed by the strength of the 
fortifications. Abdur Razzak who visited Vijayanagar in 1443 A. D. 
observes that ‘‘The city of Bijanagar is such that eye has not seen nor 
ear heard of any place resembling it upon the wholeearth.’’ We then 
come to the detailed description recorded by Peas about 1522 A. D. 
when the empire was at the height of its glory under Krishnadeva Raya. 
He found the city as extensive as Rome with more than 1,00,000 
houses inhabited by ‘‘countless’”’ people ‘‘belonging to every nation and 
people, because of the great trade which it has.’’ In his opinion, ‘‘This 
is the best provided city in the world......... The state of this city is not 
like that of other cities, which often fail of supplies and provisions, for 
in this one everything abounds.”’ 
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Administration: 


The organisation of government that prevailed in Vijayanagar was 
of the usual type in which the king was the apex of the whole system. 
His authority was almost unlimited and he looked after civil adminis- 
tration, directed the military affairs of the empire and acted as the final 
court of justice. He was advised and assisted by a number of ministers 
and royal officers. 


For administrative purposes the empire was divided into a namber 
of provinces each of which was in charge of a governor who was 
primarily a military officer bound to furnish a certain amount of 
revenue and a fixed contingent of troops. These governors generally 
remained in the capital city and administered their charges through 
their deputies. The province was a replica of the empire and the 
provincial governors ruled as virtual sovereigns. The uncertain tenure 
of the office and the obligation to render account of his stewardship 
acted as restraints on his wide powers. The provinces were sub-divided 
into Nadus or Kottams which were again divided into towns and groups 
of villages. The unit of administration was the village and the village 
assembly managed the local affairs through the hereditary officers called 
Ayagars. Some of them settled minor disputes, collected revenues, and 
preserved law and order. They thus played a significant role and acted 
as a link between the Imperial Government and the people. But the 
old democratic assemblies of the villages characteristic of the Chola 
period had disappeared almost completely. 


There was no regular system of courts of justice. The time- 
honoured institution of the Village Panchayat was maintained to act as 
a local tribunal and in big towns the local governor combined in him- 
self the functions of the collector‘of revenue, the magistrate and the 
judge. Judged by modern standards, the code of punishments for 
criminal offences under Vijayanagar rulers seems to have been very 
severe and even barbarous. Mutilation for theft, death for robbery, 
murder and adultery, impalement for treason, and being trampled 
to death by elephants were not unusual. 


The kings of Vijayanagar enjoyed a large income. The chief 
source was land revenue which was fixed after measurement and classifi- 
tion of lands. The old practice of payment in kind was given up 
and the state demanded a regular cash payment calculated on the basis 
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of current bazaar prices of grains. The fiscal system was not quite 
favourable to the peasants who were often subjected to heavy assess- 
ment and oppression of the tax-gatherers. There are records of migra- 
tions of peasants to other places in order to escape the oppression 
of the fief-holders. Besides land tax, there were also a number of 
cesses and we are told that even prostitutes were taxed. 


The army was organised on a feudal basis. The imperial army 
consisted of contingents provided by provincial governors besides 
the king’s personal troops recruited and paid by him. Some kings like 
Devaraya tried to improve the strength of the army by recruiting 
Muslim soldiers, but the experiment was a failure. Though the Vijaya- 
nagar rulers still relied upon their elephants, attempts were made to 
improve the cavalry in which their Muslim opponents were always 
strong. Care was also taken to repair the forts and keep them in good 
condition. The Vijayanagar army was weak in artillery and the general 
strength of the army was not proportionate to the number of soldiers. 


Social. Life : 


There were a number of sub-castes and communities and the kings 
were anxious to maintain social solidarity. Nuniz describes the 
Brahmans as “‘Shonest men, given to merchandise, very acute and of 
much talent, very good at accounts, lean men and well formed, but 
little fitted for hard work. By these and the duties they undertake, the 
kingdom is carried on......... The nobles led a luxurious and splendid 
life and the foreign visitors give us a pleasing picture of the 
life of the nobility. Articles of luxury like ornaments, perfumes, 
betel leaves and a number of other stimulants were in great demand 
and foreign merchants carried on a brisk and prosperous trade. There 
was great laxity in the matter of diet and most people used all kinds of 
meat except the flesh of oxen and of cows which were strictly prohibited. 
But all animals should be sold alive in the markets. Besides the usual 
liquors, mention is made of a drink called maireya. Polygamy was not 
uncommon and even visits to brothels were not regarded as shameful. 
Sometimes women of easy virtue accompanied the army and sometimes 
beautiful and accomplished courtesans enjoyed the special favour of the 
kings. But though these courtesans attracted the attention of the 
foreign visitors who indulged in elaborate descriptions about them, we 
must not “picture to ourselves a society dominated by dancing girls. 
Vice gets greater publicity than virtue, and European travellers 
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would have had little access to homes of Hindu virtue.’’ (Prof. 
Sathianathaier.) The practice of sati was in vogue and Barbosa 
records the interesting fact that on the death of a king, even men who 
were his intimates4were burnt with him. Hunting, boxing, wrestling, 
a game like polo, music, dance, dramas etc., were some of the 
amusements of the people. The position of women at the capital was 
highly satisfactory and we hear of women wrestlers, astrologers, 
clerks, etc., who were well educated and experienced in state business. 
The people in the city were also rich and prosperous and their 
_ chief occupations were agriculture, manufacture of piece-goods, salt, 
iron, and mining diamonds. A number of foreign merchants also 
carried on a vigorous trade. There were a number of well-organised 
merchant and craft guilds. But all was not rosy with the Vijaya- 
nagar society. While the nobles were rolling in luxury, the peasants 
were dragging on a miserable existence sunk in grovelling poverty and 
squalor. 


Religion and Art: 


Vijayanagar Empire owed its origin to the determination of the 
Hindus to preserve their religion and their institutions and hence 
Hinduism received a new life in South India under the patronage of the 
Vijayanagar emperors. The rulers were devotees of Vishnu and this 
facilitated the triumph of Vaishnavism. But the kings were very 
tolerant towards other sects and sometimes even saivite rites were 
observed by them. They were not influenced by sectarian feelings either 
in the choice of officers or granting of gifts, and scholars of different 
sects like Appaiya Dikshita, Vyasa Tirtha, Vedanta Desika, Tata- 
charya, etc., enjoyed the patronage of the kings. The Jains formed an 
important section of the population and enjoyed the impartial support 
of the rulers. We have already referred to the just settlement of the 
dispute between the Jains and Vaishnavites during the reign of 
Bukka I. He is said to have remarked that ‘If loss or advancement should 
be caused to the Jaina darsana through the Bhaktas, the Vaishnavas 
will kindly deem it as loss or advancement caused to their own 
darsana’’. This is indeed an admirable sentiment reminiscent of the 
Asokan spirit and specially remarkable in the ruler of an empire which 
came into existence as a result of religious persecution and determina- 
tion to resist it. Even the Muslims, their religious and political 
rivals, were treated with respect and there was no interference with 
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their religious rites. To respect the Muslim sentiments rulers like 
Devaraya II and Ramaraya went to the extent of placing a copy of the 
the Koran before the throne when the Muslims rendered obeisance 
to them. Even the slaughter of cows which were sacred objects 
of worship for the Hindus was permitted in order to give religious 
freedom to the Muslims. Duarte Barbosa was struck by this remarka- 
ble spirit of toleration and he remarks that “The king allows such 
freedom that every man may come and go and live according to 
his own creed without suffering any annoyance, and without enquiry 
whether he is a Christian, Jew, Moor or Heathen. Great equity and 
justice is observed by all.””> The peaceful atmosphere and the patron- 
age of kings helped the revival and growth of popular and liberal 
religious cults like the Vittoba or Vithala cult and the Thengalai 
Vaishnavism. 


This epoch was also a period of intense literary activity. Some of 
the kings were themselves great scholars and authors and the reigns of 
many monarchs had been glorified by the production of literary works 
of great merit. Religious revival was also responsible for the composi- 
tion of many important works on philosophy and religion. There was 
thus great progress in Sanskrit, Telugu and Kannada literature. 
Among the literary luminaries of the first magnitude mention may be 
made of Vedanta Desika, Madhava Vidyaranya, Sayanacharya, Ganga 
Devi, Mudhura, Ayatavarma, Bhimakavi, Lakhana, Potana, Arunagiri- 
natha, Kalamegha, Krishnadeva Raya, Vysasa Thirtha, Bhakta Purandra 
Dasa, Vallaba, the Ashtadiggajas, Kumara Sarasvati, Narasimha Kavi, 
Appaiya Dikshita, Vemana, Kanaka Dasa and Haridasa. 


The Vijayanagar kings were also great builders and the city was 
studded with a number of magnificent temples, commodious houses, 
grand palaces, public offices, irrigation works, aqueducts, etc. These 
buildings elicited the wonder and generous praise of the tourists of 
those days and it was regarded as a city “‘of widespread fame, marvel- 
lous for its size and prosperity with which for richness and magnificence 
no Western capital could compare.’? But many of these buildings 
were destroyed by the vandalism of the victors of Talikota, and today 
it is ‘“‘virtually a vast open air museum of Hindu monuments.”’ 


[19] 


CHAPTER 28 
ART IN ANCIENT INDIA 


National art may be described as the expression of the indefinable 
longing of the soul of the people to reincarnate its intuitive experience 
in colour, form and sound. The poetry of Kalidasa and of Tagore, 
the sculptures at Mahabalipuram and at Amaravati, the music of 
Thyagaraja and of Tansen, the temple at Tanjore and at Amritsar and 
the paintings at Ajanta and at Kangra have a distinctive message and 
a historical mission as expressions of the artistic genius of the people 
of India. The basic principles of these art forms have survived political 
and social upheavals and have acquired fresh significance and richness 
by re-expression and re-interpretation in different ages. The conscious- 
ness of this common heritage has helped the people to transcend all 
narrow barriers of division and to emphasise their unity in the midst 
of diversity. 


Spiritual Background: 


Each nation has a particular mode of self-expression suited to its 
peculiar genius and in India, where spiritual intuition constituted the 
fundamental feature of artistic activity, art was conceived as the re- 
presentation of the spirit through matter. As Binyon observes: ‘Not 
the glory of naked human form, to the Western art the noblest and 
most expressive of symbols; not the proud and conscious assertion of 
human personality; but, instead of these, all thoughts that lead us from 
Ourselves into the universal life, hints of the infinite, whispers from 
secret sources—mountains, waters, mists, flowering trees, whatever tells 
of powers and presences mightier than ourselves; these are the themes 
dwelt upon, cherished, and preéferred.”? In the words Sri. Arabindo 
Gosh, “Art is for soul’s sake, the spirit’s sake and the expression of all 
that the soul, the spirit wants to seize through the medium of beauty” 
Art was truth,, auspiciousness and beauty (Satyan, Sivam, Sundaram). 


Search for the Universal : 


The artists were interested in depicting the underlying reality, the 
inner essence of the subject rather than the outward semblance. Starting 
with the finite particulars, they eliminated the evanescent and the 
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accidental elements, seized the vital spiritual essence, transformed it into 
an epitome of the universal rhythmic flow of life and portrayed that 
vision in art. Matter was used only as a medium for revealing the spirit 
representing all eternal and universal elements in nature. The artist in 
short, ‘‘tried to reveal the inner in outer forms, but not so much the 
outer in outer forms” (S. N. Dasgupta). 


This universal included not merely philosophic truths but also 
universal feelings like sex-emotions, fear, anger, heroism, hatred, 
compassion, friendliness and such other dominant feelings deeply rooted 
in human nature and expressing themselves in different phases of emotion. 
They tried ‘‘to idealise the individual in and through a dominant 
emotion and to give expression to it through a particular phase of it.” 
The representation of a Yakshini, leaning on a tree in full charms of 
feminine beauty and flower of youth isa marvellous representation of 
physical attraction. Commenting on this sculpture, Pene Grousset 
remarks: ‘‘Never even in Greece of the classical age, has the innocent 
and spontaneous joy of life been so happily expressed. Never has 
the poetry of the female form been rendered with more sensuous 
power than in the statues of the female genii’’. The exquisite sculptures 
of the Mohini with a parrot in the Cakreswara temple at Sopra near 
Bombay, Surasundari at Tewar near Bheraghat, celestial musician in the 
Surya temple at Konaraka and wall the painting of a dancing apsaras 
in the Brihadisvara temple at Tanjore may be cited as examples of 
masterly representation of feminine charm. The scene of dance and 
music from the Purana Mahadeo temple, Harsagiri, belonging to the 
later hatf of the tenth century, depicts the rhythmic movement of the 
body and emotions in arealistic manner. The picture of the Dying 
Princes in the Ajanta Cave is a classic representation of pathos and 
sentiment. The picture of the Mother and Child in the Ajanta Cave 
and the sculpture of two monkeys at Mahabalipuram depict tender 
affection while the sculpture of a sadhu preserved in Alampur museum 
depicts the calm serenity of the Sadhu. In the Amaravathi sculptures 
there is ascene of a mad elephant rushing furiously against the Buddha. 
The calm over-powering spiritural charm of the Buddha which could 
subdue even a mad animal, the beastly ferocity of the animal and the 
emotion of fear in the face of the onlookers are all portrayed with 
remarkable skill. Such examples of art expressing human emotions 
are found scattered throughout the country and are too numerous to be 
enumerated in a small chapter, 
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Art as Yoga: 

Such a spiritual approach to art naturally demanded that the 
intuitive, the cognitive and the restrictive functions of the mind must 
be perfectly co-ordinated in the artist and that there must be an organic 
unity of mind and body in their various functions. The artist could 
create an image of God by becoming a god. As Chaung Tze says: ‘‘the 
mind of the sage being in repose, becomes a mirror of the universe, the 
speculum of all creation.”” The Upanishads declare that even the 
Great Purusha created the world through spiritual apperception. ‘Only 
when we forget the universe for the Self do we reach truly the Self of 
the universal.’ Artistic work is a sort of Yoga, a process of identi- 
fication of the subject with the object. ‘‘Art thus becomes less a 
pursuit of beauty than an attempt to realise the life which is without 
and beyond by the life which is within us—and life in all its fullness 
mystery, which is, and was, and is to come”’, 


Hence Sukracharya says: ‘‘Let the imager establish images in 
temples by meditation on the deities who are the objects of his 
devotion. For the successful achievement of this Yoga the lineaments 
of the image are described in books.........In no other way, not even by 
direct and immediate vision of an actual object is it possible to be so 
absorbed in contemplation, as thus in the making of images’. 
Buddhist and Hindu works prescribe the observance of elaborate rituals 
before the commencement of work by the artist to enable him to have 
a vivid mental picture of the imageina concentrated one-pointed mind. 


In the same manner music was regarded as a Sadhana and the 
Sadhaka could express himself best only by transfiguring his conscious- 
ness through identification with the Divine. Singing was regarded as a 
ritual by which the musician offered his art completely to the Divine. 
It was this concentration on the Divine that inspired the masterpieces 
of devotional songs of the great Bhaktas. It is said that Akbar after 
hearing the soul-stirring music sung in ecstasy before his God by saint 
Haridas, Tansen’s guru, was struck by the great difference in the 
quality of music sung by the guru and his disciple. When Akbar asked 
Tansen the reason thereof, Tansen replied that his guru had the privilege 
of singing to the Lord of the Universe whereas he, the court-musician, 
was obliged to sing to the emperor of India. The music of Haridas 
was celestial because it was the outpouring of the heart of the yogi 
whose mind was full of the divine melody arising out of the-merging 
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with the Divine. The allied art of dance was also regarded as a sort of 
Yoga. Its orginator was Siva, the Mahayogi whose cosmic dance 
reflects the unity of Being. It is not merely a graceful and rythmic 
movement of the body to the accompaniment of music but achiev- 
ing unity of soul and body. : 


It does not follow that every artist went through all the prescribed 
rituals and practised art as a sort of Yoga. But as Ananda Coomara- 
swami emphasises, ‘“‘the theory represents the mental attitude of those 
who first saw the great motifs...... All these, sculptors, poets or singers, 
desired to make themselves the channel for the passage of ideas from a 
divine world to this physical earth and all equally regarded personal 
and discrete intellectual activity as incompatible with the apprehension 
of remote truth’’. 


Traditional : 


Great works of art were not the work of any individual but of 
schools and the artist was only a link in an unbroken chain of traditions 
transmitted from generation to generation in versified formulas, diagra- 
matic sketches, etc. The personality of the indivdual was only of 
secondary importance and this explains why even the great master- 
pieces of art were anonymous. But these formulas did not curb the 
freedom of the individual artist to express his artistic skill and did not 
degrade art into a mechanical reproduction of stereotyped and conven- 
tional patterns. In fact, the Chitrasutra emphasises that the artist 
should not blindly follow traditional conventions and that his work 
must faithfully reveal his own observations of things in nature under 
varied states of emotion. The rich variety in the representation of 
tthe various deities indicates the extent to which art could be influenced 
by individual genius in harmonising idealised individual vision with 
objective reality, healthy traditional discipline with creative aesthetic 
inspiration. Art was intended to meet a social demand to instruct 
people in the great truths which had been experienced by great saints 
and seers and to strengthen the influence of religion by revealing the 
divine personality of gods. ‘‘Indian art is more the history of a society 
and its needs than the history of individual artists’’. 


Concept of Beauty : 


Beauty, according to the Indian artist, was not inherent in form or 
matter but belonged to the spirit. There was no beauty in particular 
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objects like a tree or flower, in man or woman, in bird or beast though 
they had their importance as parts of the universe. Beauty was the 
divine idea revealed through these objects to a discerning mind. Hence 
the true aim of the artist, as Havell remarks, was not ‘‘to extract beauty 
from nature, but to reveal the Life within life, the Noumenon within 
the phenomenon, the Reality within unreality and the Soul within the 
matter. When that is revealed beauty reveals itself’. Therefore, 
“for an art student to devote himself wholly to studying form and 
matter with the idea of extracting beauty therefrom, is as vain as cutting 
open a drum to see where the sound comes from.”’ Artistic beauty 
lay in the representation of the rhythmic flow of emotions in an object 
viewed as a constituent element of the universal. Thus a statue of 
the Buddha was beautiful not as an embodiment of physical beauty and 
anatomical accuracy but as representing the blending of the external 
form with the inner spirit. The image of gods were intended to deepen 
the consciousness of the soul and awaken it to a new sense of joy and 
nobility. The artists at Ajanta in painting the figures of kings, queens 
merchants, mendicants, etc. ignored anatomical faithfulness and con- 
centrated on the expression of the dominent feelings and emotions 
like royal majesty, love, compassion, saintliness, grief etc. The 
universal in them rather than the particular aspects were important. In 
the opinion of Rene Grousset, the excellence of the Amaravati art was 
due to the fact that ‘‘the purely naturalistic art of Sanchi has now 
become spiritualised by a higher influence, which has raised life to 
a higher plane and attained an idealism of the highest order’. 


Indian and Greek Art: 


In this respect Indian art differed from classical Greek art 
which aimed at imitating the excellence of physical beauty of 
human being (vide page 104). Hence the influence of Greek art 
on the Indian was to degrade it. Explaining why there was deterior- 
ation in the Mathura art, Sir John Marshall says: ‘A _ little 
before the beginning of the Christain era, Mathura had become the 
capital of a Satrapy, either subordinate to or closely connected with the 
Scytho-Parthian kingdom of Taxila and, as a result, there was an 
influx there of semi-Hellenistic art, too weak in its new environment to 
maintain its individuality, yet still strong enough to interrupt and 
enervate the older traditions of Hindustan. It was no longer a case 
of Indian art being vitalised by the inspiration of the West but 
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of its being deadened by its embrace”. With the reassertion of the 
Indian spirit under the influence of religion and philosophy during the 
Gupta age there was a change and the Gupta art was characterised by 
a new grace, elegance and spirituality. The Gupta artists mastered 
the technique of Greek art but applied it to portray their own religious 
and artistic ideals, their spirtual intuition and spiritual grasp. 


Realism in Indian Art: 


It must, however, be emphasised that though the primary aim of the 
artist was the externalisation of mentally drawn forms, he also realised 
the importance of faithful representation of objective realism. As 
Clive Bell says: In those moments of exaltation that art can give, it is 
easy to believe that we have been possessed by an emotion that comes 
from the world of reality. Those who take this view will have to say 
that there is in all things the stuff out of which art is made—reality. The 
peculiarity of the artist would seem to be that he possesses the power of 
surely and frequently seizing reality (generally behind pure form), and 
the power of expressing his sense of it, in pure form always”. Emphasis- 
ing the importance of perspective, the Chitrasutra says that an artist 
who could not portray the difference between a man sleeping soundly 
and a dead man was no artist at all. A picture must reveal not only the 
internal states of emotion but should also be life-like representation of 
the natural flow of life. The above work also stresses the importance of 
careful observation of things in nature under different circumstances, 
postures, emotions and properties. It is said that in the portrait of 
Sakuntala drawn by the love-sick Dushyanta, a bee depicted moving 
round the face of the lady was so life-like that the court jester mistook 
it for alive one and wanted to kill it with his stick. Landscape was 
regarded as an indispensable setting and the main subject was repre- 
sented as an integral part of the environment in which it was set. 


Treatment of Nature: 


In Indian art nature was presented with sympathy and understand- 
ing. Human beings were treated as part of nature and they were 
generally represented in some better natural setting. In the picture of 
Sakuntala referred to above, ‘“‘under the sombre and grave shadow of 
the Himalayas representing in itself the high ideal of the saintly life of 
Kanva, there flowed the love that manifested itself among the birds 
and beasts and in the budding love of Sakuntala which is being 
nurtured by the nature around her.”’ Again the figure of a Yakshini 
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leaning on a tree emphasises that there is ‘‘a natural similarity between 
the flowering life of the tree and the flowering youth of the woman”’. 
Man was born in the world of nature and his life was governed by a 
harmonious blending of the laws of man and laws of nature. Hence the 
ertist felt that ‘“‘whatever is in nature is in man, and whatever is in man 
in nature’. Even gods were invariably associated with either a plant, 
a flower, a leaf, a bird or an animal. Belief in the theory of Trans- 
migration of souls made the Hindu feel that man could be born again as 
an animal, bird, insect, plant or any other object in nature. Hence 
there could not be any fundamental difference in the life that flowed 
through different objects in nature. 


But art was not a bald photographic reproduction of nature and 
the aim of the artist was not to rival nature but to create forms parallel 
to nature ina metaphysical sense. His object was to represent an 
Object ideally conceived through intuition. Art was ‘“‘a representation 
of streams of life flowing through man and nature which......suggested 
from within its limits, a beyond from which it came and a beyond to 
which it flowed. It was a representation of life snapped ina flow. In 
and through its limited expression it indicated its eternal flow from the 
spiritual to the external and from the external to the spiritual.” 
(S. N. Dasgupta). 


Art and Religion: 


Indian art was essentially religious because the world was viewed 
as a manifestation of God who was present in man and nature in the 
same way as “‘the number one is present though invisible, in two, three, 
four and five’. The artist thought that it was his religious duty to 
decorate a place of worship with the most enduring methods of artistic 
expression because such an activity was a means of attaining grace, 
a form of worship. It was in that spirit that the paintings and sculp- 
tures in temples and monasteries were executed. Images of gods were 
created to bring gods nearer to the heart of men and thereby achieve 
union with divinity. A technique tocreate forms and symbols to 
represent the various divine attributes was developed. When gods 
were represented in anthropomorphic form, they were portrayed as 
suprernatural having certain traits and fcatures not common among 
mortals. For example, their multiple arms were intended to display 
the various superhuman powers and activities. 
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“The supreme purpose of these images, as of all images in 
‘ Indian art, is to present the believer with all the truths which he accep 
and with all the beings with whom he must obtain communicatior 
through prayer. There is nothing corresponding to idolatry in the 
narrow sense, since the worship is never paid to the image of stone 
or brass, but to what the image stands for, the proto-type. The image, 
in other words, as a reflection of the god-head, is as the diagram of the 
geometrician in relation to the great diagram in the beyond. 
The images of Indian art are first and foremost objects of utilitarian 
use, made by a process of contemplation, and intended to help 
the worshipper in communicating with the object of worship’’. 
(Benjamin Rowland). As theartist wanted to ‘‘create beyond himself”’, 
his art could not be bound by the laws by which nature had 
fettered herself and could not be justified by an anatomist or 
the chemist or any other scientific specialist. For example, the 
descent of the Buddha was represented by an elephant entering the 
womb of Mayadevi. In this representation the artist simply overlooked 
the obvious law of nature that a smaller object like Mayadevi could not 
contain within herself a much bigger object like the elephant. ‘‘Every 
artistic convention is justified if it is used artistically and expressed 
the idea which the artist wishes to convey. Indian art is easily intelli- 
gible to those who will read it in the light of Indian religion and 
philosophy, which inspired both the artist and people to whom the art 
was addressed’’. (Havell) 


But Hindu images have been condemned as “hideous deities with 
animal’s heads and innumerable arms’’. Dr. Smith says that ‘‘the 
many—headed, many-armed gods and goddesses whose images crowd 
the walls and roofs of medieval temples have no pretentions to beauty, 
and are frequently hideous and grotesque’ while Sir George Birdwood 
thinks that ‘‘the monstrous shapes of the Puranic deities are unsuitable 
for the higher forms of artistic representation; and this is possibly why 
sculpture and painting are unknown as fine arts in India’. But 
Ananda Coomaraswamy in his Dance of Siva tries to answer these 
criticisms and shows how they satisfy the four requirements of Unity, 
Vitality, Infinity and Repose. They also “exhibit the fusion of the 
rhythm of the spirit with the movement of living things”. Again 
meeting the criticism that they are not “‘true to nature’’, he argues that 
“It is no criticism of a beast-fable to say that after all animals do not 
talk English or Sanskrit’. Nor is it a criticism of an Indian icon 
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to point out that we know no human beings with more than 
two arms. Above all, ‘“‘even those who are most sensitive to beauty, 
when they stand before such an image, ‘‘even if somewhat misshapen”’, 
are able, in proportion to their intensity of their imagination, to clothe 
it with life, and to see beyond what has been accomplished to what 
was originally meant. The one person to whom the somewhat missha- 
pen image makes no appeal is neither the devotee, nor the philosopher, 
nor the artist, but the sentimentalist who looks upon the sensuous 
gratifications—the subject beauty—of art as an end instead of a means; 
he alone prefers a pretty personality to an awkward divinity”’. 


Music was also regarded as a form of worshipping God who was 
described as one who clothes himself with sound (nada-tanu). Music 
is said to have originated from ‘‘the highest Deity manifested in His 
trine aspect of Brahma, Vishnu and Maheswara’’, and Siva’s damaru 
or kettle-drum ‘‘on which he plays to keep time, is again cosmic in 
nature, representing the akasa tattva (principle of ether) from which 
all sounds are produced”. Lord Krishna is said to sing the Song of 
Life on his flute and Brahma Chants the Vedas ‘“‘bringing forth into 
manifestation the latent possibilities of souls in accordance with their 
Karma.” Parvati, Saraswati and Lakshmi were all represented as 
playing on the Veena and the Gandharvas, Vidyadharas and Mohinis 
were all described as experts in music. Vishnu Purana says that “All 
songs are part of Him, who wears a form of sound”. The great Bhaktas 
of India tried to realise God through their soulful music offered in a 
spirit of self-offering. They lost themselves in the adoration of their 
Beloved and experienced the mysterious unity of life through nada- 
sadhana, ‘‘whose basic principle is the direct invocation of the Divine 
through one-pointed concentration or musical notes, which they say 
opens the windows of the soul through the onslaught of musical 
vibrations”. (Dhurjati Prasad Mukerji). Ananda Coomaraswamy gives 
the following metaphysical interpretation of the technique. ‘‘In all art 
there are monumental and articulate elements, masculine and feminine 
factors which are unified in perfect form. We have here the sound of 
the tambura which is heard before the song, during the song and continues 
after it: that is the timeless Absolute, which as it was in the beginning, 
is now and ever shall be. On the other hand there is the song itself 
which is the variety of Nature, emerging from its source and returning 
at the close of its cycle. The harmony of that undivided Ground with 
this intricate Pattern is the unity of Spirit and Matter.” 
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In the same manner dance was adopted asa form of worship. 
The art of Dance was regarded as a representation of the Manifest and 
the Unmanifest, of matter and spirit, of Eternity and Time, sound and 
rhythm. The significance of dance as a form of worship is suggested 
by the following verse from Unmai Vilekkam. ‘The Supreme intel- 
ligence dances in the soul for the purpose of removing our sins. 
By these means, our Father scatters the darkness of illusion (maya), 
burns the thread of causality (Karma), stamps down evil (avidya), shows 
Grace and lovingly plunges the soul in the Ocean of Bliss (ananda). 
They never see rebirths, who behold this mystic dance.’’ Thus as 
pointed out by Smt. Rukmani Devi “religion, philosophy and art 
all pertain to that one spirit which is indivisible and obtainable to the 
sage and saint as well as to the meanest human being. In each dwells 
the Divine Spirit; in each rules the Creator; in each there is an eternal 
longing to attain true happiness or moksha.”’ 


Symbolism : 

Indian artists often expressed philosophic truths and religious 
concepts through symbolism. A symbol is an emblem or an abbreviat- 
ing mark which through convention acquires an idealistic meaning. 
Lotuses, mudras (positions and poses of the hand) and asanas (poses of 
the body) were used to convey the ideas. Very often even the images 
were intended to be symbolic representations of certain ideas. The 
image of the Buddha seated asa Yogi was not a representation of a 
human being but of what all men should become, a plastic application of 
the saying of the Gita: “Like unto a lamp that flickereth not in a wind- 
less spot, is the mind to be set at rest.’ The representation of Uma- 
Maheswara asa pair of lovers locked in embrance is an iconographic 
revelation of the principle ‘‘each in both.” The embracing couple isa 
symbol of the philosophic truth of unity in duality and suggests that the 
male and female essences are the obverse and reverse of the same essence. 
‘‘The erotic rapture is transfused as it were, in a spiritual ecstacy, 
and makes us forget all ideas of sex. It is a sex conception etherealis- 
ed and elevated to a non-sexual plane. The mithuna or the sex-motif 
in Indian religious thought, as in Indian sculpture, is a mere symbol, on 
which hang great spiritual truths.” (O.C. Gangoly). The Rasa Lila 
of Sri Krishna with the Gopis suggests that ‘the Paramatma draws 
to Himself the jivas which had separated from Him. In the rhythm of 
the dance each Gopi discovers Krishna for herself. The jiva knows the 
Supreme Fount of Life from which it originated”’. 
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The Ganesa, according to Havell, is ‘“‘a personification of man’s 
animal nature, imbued with something of the mystery of Sphinx and a 
certain supernatural solemnity carried out with magnificent strength and 
breadth of modelling. Ganesha is a symbol of social order and 
stability: an apotheosis of all the qualities which man shares with 
the animal creation”’. 


The representation of Maha Vishnu lying in full splendour of 
cosmic peace on one thousand-headed serpant Sesha in Ksheerasagara 
with his consort sitting at his feet and, Brahma sitting on a Lotus whose 
stalk rises from the navel of the Lord, contains great esoteric truths. 
The serpent is symbolic of the ultimate end (sesha) and the world of 
infinitude which can reveal itself in the multifold ways of the finite. 
The manifestation of the infinite in finite forms, in creative, activity is 
indicated by the fact that the serpant holds within itself Vishnu 
and Lakshmi, the male and female. The emergence of the lotus, on 
which Brahma, the symbol of creative energy is seated, from the 
navel of Vishnu suggests the Sankhya view of creation that it is 
the changeless purusha that stirs the Prakirti into the creative activity 
of producing the world. Thus the whole concept of creation is 
revealed in this representation. The Buddhists represented the descent 
of the Buddha through a stair case with the stamp of the foot-prints of 
the Buddha or lotuses. 


The grandest of all such representations, symbolising a synthesis of 
science, art and religion, is the image of Nataraja as the Cosmic 
Dancer. The central motif of the dance is creation, preservation, 
destruction, giving rest and release. The Chidambara Mummani Kovai 
says: ‘‘O my Lord, Thy hand holding the sacred drum has made and 
ordered the heavens and earth and other worlds and innumerable souls. 
Thy lifted hand protects creation. All these worlds are transformed by 
Thy hand bearing fire. Thy sacred foot, planted on the ground, gives 
an abode to the tired soul struggling in the toils of causality. It is thy 
lifted foot that grants eternal bliss to those that approach thee. These 
Five-Actions are indeed Thy Handiwork.” 


The following extract from Grousset’s India gives a fine interpreta- 
tion of the image. ‘‘Whether he be surrounded or not by the flaming 
aureole of the Tiruvasi—the circle of the world which he both fills and 
oversteps—the King of the Dance is all rhythm and exaltation. The 
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tambourine which he sounds with one of his right hands draws all 
creatures into this rhythmic motion and they dance in his company. 
The conventionalized locks of flying hair and the blown scarfs tell 
of the speed of this universal movement, which crystallizes matter and 
reduces it to powder in turn. One of his left hands holds the fire 
which animates and devours the worlds in this cosmic whirl. One 
of the god’s feet is crushing a Titan, for ‘“‘this dance is danced upon 
the bodies of the dead’, yet one of the right hands is making the 
gesture of reassurance (abhayamudra), so true it is that, seen from the 
cosmic point of view and sub specie aeternitatis, the very cruelty of this 
universal determinism is kindly, as the generative principle of the 
future. And, indeed, on more than one of our bronzes, the King of the 
Dance wears a broad smile. He smiles at death and at life, at pain and 
at joy alike, or rather, if we may be allowed so to express it, his smile 
is both death and life, both joy and pain......... From this lofty point 
of view, in fact, all things fall into their place, finding their explanation 
and logical compulsion. Here artis the faithful interpreter of the 
philosophical concept. The plastic beauty of rhythm is no more 
than the expression of an ideal rhythm. The very multiplicity 
of arms, puzzling as it may seen at first sight is subject in turn 
to an inward law, each pair remaining a model of elegance in itself, so 
that the whole being of the Nataraja thrills with a magnificent harmony 
his terrible joy. And asthough to stress the point that the dance 
of the divine actor is indeed a sport, (/i/a)—the sport of life and death, 
the sport of creation and destruction, at once infinite and purposeless— 
the first of the left hands hangs limply from the arm in the careless 
gesture of gajahasta (hand as the elephant’s trunk). And lastly as we 
look at the back view of the statue, are not the steadiness of these 
shoulders which uphold the world, and the majesty of this Jove-like 
torso, as it were a symbol of the stability and immutability of substance, 
while the gyration of the legs in its dizzy speed would seem to 
symbolise the vortex of phenomena?”’ 


Praising this grand achievement of art Ananda Coomaraswamy says: 
‘““How amazing the range of thought and sympathy of those rishi-artists 
who conceived such a type as this, affording an image of reality, 
a key to the complex tissue of life, a theory of nature, not 
merely satisfactory to a single clique or race, not acceptable to the 
thinkers of a century only, but universal in its appeal to the philosopher 
the lover and the artist of all ages and all countries......... 


GANDHI SMARAAA GRAN ETA” 
- Pen GALORE.Ff. 
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‘Every part of such an image as this is directly expressive not 
of any superstition or dogma, but of evident facts. No artist of today, 
however great, could more exactly or more wisely create an image 
of that Energy which science must postulate behind all phenomena...... 


‘It is not strange that the figure of Nataraja has commanded the 
adoration of so many generations past: familiar with all scepticisms, 
expert in tracing all beliefs to primitive superstitions, explorers of the 
infinitely great and infinitely small, we are worshippers of Nataraja 
still’’. 


GANDHI SMARAKA GRANTHALAYA 
BANGALORE-I. 


CHAPTER * 29, 


BHAKTI AND SUFI MOVEMENTS. 


The Bhakti Movement : 


The Bhakti marga emphasises that the way to salvation is Bhakti 
which has been defined by Jayathirtha in his Nyaya Sudha as ‘‘a con- 
tinual flow of love for the Lord which cannot be impaired or affected 
by thousands of obstacles, which is many times greater than love for 
one’s own and which is preceded by a knowledge of the Lord as the 
possessor of an infinite number of good and benign qualities’. This 
loving devotion to a personal god is particularly appropriate to theism 
as it was practised in India. 


The history of Bhakti cult may be roughly divided into two epochs, 
viz. from the earliest time to the thirteenth century and from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. During the earlier period the 
authority of the Vedas was acknowledged while the later movement was 
heterodox in its outlook and the Vedas were not regarded as infallible 
guides'for attaining moksha. 


Four schools of Bhakti marga (Sampradayas) were in vogue. They 
were the Sri-Sampradaya of Ramanuja, the Brahma-Sampradaya of 
Madhvacharya, the Rudra-Sampradaya of Vishnuswami and the 
Sanakadi-Sampradaya of Nimbaditya. 


Early History : 


This is one of the ancient cults in India and the discoveries at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa suggest that even the people of the Chal- 
colithic age were not unfamiliar with this mode of worship. Some of 
the Vedic hymns stress an intimate relationship between the deity and 
his devotee and the same ideas may be found in the Upanishads. The 
Katha Upanishad ‘‘possibly alludes once to the need for divine help, the 
reward of Bhakti, before one can be saved’’. The Svetasvatara Upani- 
shad declares that Siva can be known through love and faith and hence 
this Upanishad is said to “‘stand at the door of the Bhakti school’. 
The Bhagavata religion which was founded before the rise of Buddhism 
was a monotheistic one which emphasised that salyation could be 
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attained by love of God and the Bhagavadgita which can be assigned 
to the fifth century before Christ gives a full exposition of Bhakti 
Marga. Panini, the great grammarian (c. 350 B. C.), gives a separate 
aphorism to explain the word and there are sufficient proofs to show 
that the word Bhakti had acquired a special technical meaning at the 
- beginning of the second century B. Cc. 


Siva Adiyars : 


The spread of Buddhism and Jainism in-South India led to the revival 
of the Bhakti cult in the eighth century. While the rationalistic de- 
fences of Hinduism were strengthened by the authors of the various 
systems of philosophy, the Bhaktas supplied the emotional appeal by 
holding forth an assurance of immortality through faith, devotion and 
prayer. These Bhaktas, however, “took over from Buddhism its devo- 
tionalism, its sense of transitoriness of the world, its conceptions of 
human worthlessness, its suppression of desires and asceticism as also 
its ritual, the worship of idols and stupas or lingams, temples, pilgri- 
mages, fasts, monastic rules and its idea of the spiritual equality of all 
castes; from Jainism they took its ethical tone and its respect for 
animal life’? (Dr. Tara Chand). 


The works of the Saiva saints were collected into eleven groups 
called Tirumurai by Nambiandar Nambi of Tanjore, a contemporary 
of Rajaraja Kulasekhara, the Chola king, who ruled from 985 A.D. 
to 1013 A.D. Of these the Thevaram hymns composed by Tirujnana 
Sambandar, Appar and Sundarar formed the first seven. The eighth 
book Tiruvachakam composed by Manikka-vasakar still enjoys the san- 
ctity of the Upanishads. The ninth called the Tiru-Isaippa was a com- 
position of minor poets and the tenth was written by Tiru-Mular while 
miscellaneous works of Nakkirar, Nambiandar and others constituted the 
eleventh. These Siva Adiyars eschewed all academic abstractions and 
emphasised the importance of faith, devotion and surrender to God. 


Tirunavakkarasu, popularly known as Appar, was an elder con- 
temporary of Tirujnana Sambandar and was born of Vellala parents. 
Early in his life he became a convert to Jainism but later on became a 
Saivite once again. He was a contemporary of the Pallava king 
Mahendra Varman I who, under the influence of Appar, became a con- 
vert to Saivism from Jainism. His compositions are characterised by 
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an intense devotion, a consciousness of sin and a firm faith in Siva’s 
grace as a means of salvation. Praising Siva he says: ‘He is ever 
hard to find, but He lives in the thought of the good. He is the 
innermost secret of scriptures, inscrutable, unknowable. He is the honey 
and milk and shining light, He is the king of the Devas’’. ‘‘He is the 
Father and Mother, He is our brother and sister, Of the three worlds is 
He Creator, the dweller in the flowery city, He will help us all, the 
unseen God’’. 


Tirujnana Sambandar, the most famous and the greatest of the 
Nayanmars, was a Brahman of Shiyali in the Tanjore district. He was 
a great prodigy and it is said that he began composing hymns even 
when he was a child. He brougnt about the conversion of the Pandyan 
King from Jainism to Saivism and also defeated a number of Buddhists 
and Jains in discussion. 


Sundaramurthi was another saint who lived in the eighth or ninth 
century. He was not rigid in his caste principles and the two wives he 
married were not Brahmans. He was a great friend of Cheraman 
Perumal, the Chera ruler. One of his most popular poems is as 
follows. 


‘IT am the slave of all His devotees true, 

The slave of all the laureates of the spirit, 

The slave of those whose minds do rest in God, 

The slave of the inhabitants of Tiruvarur, 

The slave of priests who daily conduct the divine service 
thrice, 


The slave of the ascetics anointed all over, 
The slave of Bhaktas beyond Tamilagam’s confines, 
The slave for ever of Tiruvarur’s Lord’’. 


Manikka-vasakar, the illustrious author of Tiruvachakam and 
Tiruchitrambalakkovai, was probably a contemporary of Varaguna 
Pandya II (862-80). The king, who was impressed with his scholarship, 
appointed him as his Prime Minister; but the life of luxury, pomp and 
pleasure had no attraction for him and he became a wandering monk. 
He exerted a profound influence upon his contemporaries. The follow- 
ing extracts reveal his unbounded faith in God and his fervent craving 
for His grace, 


_ [20] 
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“I dread not mighty Jav’lin, dripping gore, 
Nor glances of maids with jewelled arms! 

But those that will not sweetly taste His grace, 
Whose glance can melt the inmost soul, 

Who dances in the hallowed court,—my gem, 
Unstained and pure—nor praise His name; 
Such men of loveless hearts when we behold, 
Ah me! We feel no dread like this’’. 


‘“T have no fear of births, but quake at the thought that 
I must die. 

E’en heav’n to me were naught, for earth’s whole empire 
what care I? 

O! Siva wreathed with honeyed blossoms, when shall 
come the morn, 

When thou wilt grant Thy grace to me, I cry with 
anguish torn.” 

“I had no virtue, penance, knowledge, self-control 
A doll to turn, 

At other’s will I danced, whistled, fell, 

But me He filled in every limb, 

With loves mad longing, and that I might climb there 
whence is no return; 

He showed his beauty, made me His, Ah me when shall 
I go to Him. 


The -Alvars: 


The Vaishnava wing of the Bhakti movement was developed by the 
twelve Alvars (‘“‘people in deep wisdom’’). They were Poygai Alvar, Buda- 
ttar Alvar, Pey Alvar, Tirumalisai Alvar, Tiruppan Alvar, Tondarap- 
podi Alvar, Tirumangai Alvar, Kulasekhara Alvar, Periyalvar, Andal, 
Nammalvar, and Madhura Kavi. The collection of Vaishnavite hymns is 
called Nalayira-Prabandham and it was compiled and arranged by 
Nathamuni under the editorship of Nammalvar in the tenth century. 


The devotional outpourings of these god-filled souls reveal their 
yearning after the divine fellowship, the nature of which is beyond 
definition, and their giddy exhilaration and ecstatic joy of emotional 
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experience. Emphasising the importance of meditation and prayer 
Nammalvar says: 


“The indwelling God is in all created things 

and in all religions professed by man; 
It is vain to reach Him through the senses; 

and He defies mere intellectual understanding ; 
Seek Him in soul’s sanctuary, the source of all life, 


In firm meditation, but free from disturbing mundane 
thoughts, 


And the Lord can be secured for ever’’. 
Again Budattar Alvar says: 
‘‘From the knowledge of the Vedas you know its essence 
Is the singing of Purushottama’s praise, 
If Veda is beyond you, poor folk, know that 


The Veda’s cream is but the recitation of Madhava’s 
name’’. 


These Alvars belonged to different castes and classes. Nammalvar 
was a Vellala, Tirumangai Alvar belonged to Kallar (robber) commu- 
nity and was the son of a commander of an army of a Chola king, . 
Kulasekhara was a king in Travancore, Periyalvar was a Brahmin and 
Tiruppan was an outcaste. But they were all moved by one ideal of 
absorption into the divine essence through divine grace. In India a 
merely intellectual religion without emotional appeal is weakest and 
therefore their flame of devotion attracted large masses of men who 
needed the emotional glow that comes from devotion to God. They 
formed the basis of the teachings of Ramanuja and thus played a 
vital role in the history of Vaishnavism between the age of the Gita 
and of Ramanuja. 


Bhakti Movement between the Thirteenth and | 
Sixteenth Centuries: 


The advent of Islam again presented a serious challenge to 
Hinduism and by far the most important factor that facilitated better 
understanding between the Hindus and the Muslims was the growth of 
the Bhakti cult. During the prolonged struggle with Buddhism, the 
Hindu religion had indulged in abstruse metaphysical discussions giving 
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rise to much esoteric obscurantism, superstition and sophistry. Hinduism 
lost its pristine simplicity and charm and was suffering from spiritual 
stagnation. Just at this time, it came into contact with the virile and 
simple teachings of Islam, with its emphasis on monotheism. There 
were also fundamental differences in their outlook. As Humayun 
Kabir observes, ‘‘Hinduism had in it an ascetic and other worldly 
phase. In its concentration upon the Absolute, it relegated the affairs 
of the world to a position of insignificance. This was the aspect 
which Islam found dominant when it appeared on the Indian scene. 
Islam on the other hand was non-ascetic and centered upon this world 
in a conception of life which was vital, organic and social’’. The 
challenge of Islam naturally stirred Hinduism from its deep slumber 
and a religious revival followed. Thus as Havell remarks ‘‘Islam is the 
divine pruning knife which Providence sent to cut off the undesirable 
branches of the tree of knowledge which he planted in Aryavarta’’. 
As a result the Bhakti cult gained strength and soon spread all 
over the country. The most famous saints of this school were 
Ramananda, Kabir, Tulsidas, Vallabhacharya, Surdas, Chaitanya, Meera 
Bai, Namdev etc. 


Ramananda: 


Ramananda, the fifth in apostolic succession to Ramanuja, was the 
connecting link between the Bhakti movements of the South and the 
North. He was born in a Brahman family of Allahabad and he 
_ probably lived during the last quarter of the fourteenth and the first 
half of the fifteenth centuries. He was at first an Advaitin but became 
a Vaishnavite under the influence of Raghavananda. He was a bold 
and uncompromising reformer who introduced some radical changes in 
Vaishnavism. His followers were called Ramanandis. Some of his 
disciples became founders of different schools which spread the Bhakti 
cult widely in Northern and Central India. 


Kabir : 


Kabir was one of the most sublime mystics of India who having 
experienced a vision of the ineffable light tried to purge religion of the 
ugliness of superstition, inequalities, insincerity, selfishness and dogmatic 
theology. He adopted the common elements hidden beneath the 
external formalities and rituals and tried to show a path of salvation 
which could be pursued by all, Hence we find that though the back- 
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ground of his thought was essentially Hindu, there was the influence of 
Islamic mysticism, having for its object a loving devotion to one God. 


The life of Kabir is shrouded in mystery and obscurity. Accord- 
ing to traditional accounts he was the discarded child of a Brahman 
widow and was brought up by a Muslim weaver Niru and his wife, 
Nima. He came under the influence of Ramananda who became his 
spiritual Guru. He probably lived from 1440 to 1518 a.p. He was 
opposed to all kinds of hypocracy and superstitions and the central 
idea of his teaching was ‘“‘In him within whose heart is truth doth God 
Himself reside’’. 


Tulsidas : 


Tulsidas (1532-1623), another famous disciple of Ramananda, is 
still revered by millions of his countrymen as the unrivalled saintly bard 
of Ramacharit. Born in a Brahman family, he was abandoned. by 
his parents because he was born under an inauspicious constellation. 
He was picked up by a Sadhu and was brought up by him. In many 
respects he was very much different from Kabir. Dr. Tarachand says: 
‘He combines profound philosophy with passionate yet chaste and 
ethical emotion. He delves into the deepest recesses of human heart 
but never completely exposes their mystery for the common gaze. 
Yet he knows the varying moods of man and nature and by his direct- 
ness and simplicity appeals to all, young and old, ignorant and learned. 
He is essentially humble and therefore touchingly humane; he is 
completely wrapped up in his devotion and utterly lacking in self-- 
conscious or self-righteous sentiment. Heis like a natural perennial 
mountain spring which bubbles with the waters of pure sweet joy and 
slakes the thirst of those who are weary and heavyladen with the 
sorrow of the world”. He was in fact ‘‘the greatest man of his age in 
India greater than even Akbar himself, as the conquest of the hearts 
and minds of millions of men and women effected by the poet was an 
achievement infinitely more lasting and important than any or all of 
the victories gained in war by the monarch” (Dr. Smith). Besides 
being a great spiritual leader, he was also a poet and his Ramacharit- 
manas (‘The Pool of Rama’s life’) has a rightful claim to be classed 
among the. classical master-pieces of world’s literature. It is one of 
the greatest religious works which still has a grip over the hearts of 
millions of people and furnishes the norm of conduct for] the rich 
and the poor, high and low, old and young. 
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Vallabhacharya : 


If Kabir and Tulsidas popularised the worship of Rama, Vallablia- 
charya was the most distinguished preacher of the Krishna cult. He 
hailed from Andhradesa and lived from 1479 to 1531. From his 
early boyhood he showed signs of genius and distinguished himself as 
a great scholar. He undertook pilgrimages to Mathura, Brindaban 
and other sacred places and finally settled in Benares. He is said to 
have visited the court of Krishnadeva Raya where he defeated some 
Saiva scholars in debate. He wrote’a commentary on the Brahma 
Sutras and the Bhagavat Gita and his philosophy is called Sud- 
dhadvaita or “Pure Non-Duality” or Pure Monism. He preached that 
man should develop a spirit of detachment from wordly affairs and 
dedicate everything to Lord Krishna. But his followers misunderstood the 
spirit of his teaching and interpreted them in a material sense ofsanction- 
ing some objectionable practices bordering almost on licentiousness. 


Surdas: 


Surdas (1479-1584 A. D.), ‘‘the blind bard of Agra’’ was one of the 
disciples of Vallabhacharya who did much to popularise the Radha- 
krishna Cult. He was one of the greatest poets of India and a Hindi 
poem describes his greatness thus: ‘‘Sur is the sun, Tulsi is the moon, 
Kesava is a cluster of stars, but the poets of the modern age are like so 
many glow-worms giving light here and there’. In his Surgar he 
described the life of Lord Krishna and composed also a number of 
beautiful verses ‘on Radha and Krishna. He was a contemporary of 
Akbar and served as a Revenue Officer under Todar Mal. But he 
gave up his office and spent his time at Brindaban as an ascetic. 


Mirabai : 


In Mirabai, the greatest poet of Western India, we have another 
exponent of the Bhakti cult of Sri Krishna. According to Sri 
K. M. Munshi she was born about the year 1500 in the royal family of 
Medta and was married to Bhojaraja, son of Rana Sanga of Chitor. 
Even before her marriage she imagined herself as the bride of Sri 
Krishna and therefore did not like to have conjugal relation with the 
Sesoda prince. Bhojaraj died in 1517 and Mirabai spent her time in 
the company of sadhus singing her full-throated songs of devotion. 
This was not liked by the Rana who tried his best to wean her from 
the company of the sadhus. In disgust Mirabai left Mewar and went to 
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Dwaraka in Kathiawar where she led a life of devotion to Krishna till her 
death about the year 1547. Her love for her Lord Giridhar was deep and 
intense and her numerous devotional songs give eloquent expression to 
her abiding faith in Him and her craving for communion with the Lord. 


Namdev : 


In Maharashtra this cult was preached by Namdev who probably 
lived in the fourteenth century though traditions give 1270 as the date 
of his birth. His cult was centered round the shrine of Vithoba at 
Pandarpur. Though it was “‘associated with a particular temple and 
a particular image, it was really not idolatrous in its character. Vithoba 
was a symbol and a convention but not an idol’’. 


Chaitanya : 


The greatest and most popular of the Vaishnava saints of Bengal 
was Chaitanya (1485-1534), who was a contemporary of Vallabha- 
charya. He was born in Navadvipa (Nadea in Bengal) and renounced 
the world at the early age of twenty-five. He toured extensively spread- 
ing his message of love and compassion for mankind and selfless 
devotion to Krishna. He was a great spiritual force of his age and he 
is even now worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu. He was a man 
of genuine humility and piety and in one of his songs he says: “Neither 
do I want followers, nor wealth, nor learning, nor poetical powers; 
give unto my soul a bit of devotion to Thee. Great pride never pro- 
duces any good. How will He, who is called the vanquisher of the 
proud, bear with your pride?”’ But his greatest quality was his unbound- 
ed compassion for suffering humanity. 


Their Influence : 


The missionary activities of the saints introduced important changes 
in social and religious outlook. Their undivided and all absorbing 
devotion to a personal God whether worshipped as Rama or Krishna 
or Siva emphasised the fact that all these representations of Gods 
were only symbols of the One and Eternal Supreme Being and thus 
helped the revival of monotheistic ideas. They purified and ennobled 
religion by purging it of formal rituals and ceremonies and emphasising 
sanity of thought, purity of life, selfless sacrifice and disinterested 
devotion. Namdev taught that ‘Vows, fasts and austerities are not 
all necessary; nor is it necessary for you to go ona pilgrimage. Be 
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you wakeful in your hearts and always sing the name of Hari. It is 
not necessary to give up eating food or drinking‘ water; fix your mind 
on the feet of Hari. Yoga or sacrificial ceremonies or giving up objects 
of desire is not wanted. Realise a fondness for the feet of Hari’. 
Kabir also expressed the same ideas thus: 


“I shut not my eyes, I close not my ears, Ido not mortify my body, 
I see with eyes open and smile, and behold His beauty everywhere, 
Whatever I do, it becomes His worship. 

All I achieve is his service’’. 


Again he says: ‘Have you not heard the tune which the unstruck 
music is playing? The Kazi is searching the words of Koran and 
instructing others, but if his heart be ‘not steeped in that love, what 
does it avail though he be a teacher of men? The Yogi dyes his 
garments with red but if he knows naught of that colour of love, what 
does it avail though his garments be tainted.”’ 


Some of them condemned also idol worship and Namdev says: 
“A stone-god never speaks. What possibility is there of his removing the 
disease of mundane existence? A stone image is regarded as God, but 
the true God is wholly different. If a stone-God fulfils disires how is it he 
breaks when struck? Those who adore a God made of stone lose every- 
thing through their folly...... That God was shown to Nama in his heart 
and thus Khechar conferred a blessing on him.”’ 


Hence temples and other places of worship were not important. 
Emphasising that the kingdom of God was within him Kabir sang: 

‘I am neither in temple nor in mosque ; 

I am neither in Kaaba nor in Kailas ; 

Neither am I in rites and ceremonies, 

Nor in Yoga and renuciation’’. 

‘‘Lamps burn in every house, O blind one ! 

And you cannot see them......... 

Your Lord is near, yet you are climbing 

The palm tree to seek him’’. 


They taught that selfless devotion and love of God alone would 
lead one to salvation. Kabir says: 
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‘The man who is kind and practises righteousness, 

Who remains passive amidst the affairs of the world, 

Who considers all creatures on earth as his own self, 

He attains the immortal being, the True God is ever with him.” 


Many of them had unbounded compassion for suffering humanity 
and Chaitanya says; ‘‘My heart breaks to see the sorrows of mankind. 
Lay Thou their sins upon my head; let me suffer in hell for all their 
sins so that Thqu mayest remove the earthly pangs of all other beings. 


They also emphasised the equality of men and were opposed to all 
kinds of caste distinctions. Among the twelve disciples of Ramananda, 
- who became famous later, were Ravidas a cobbler, Kabir a weaver 
brought up by a Muslim, Dharna a jat, and Sena a barber. Namdev 
himself belonged to the class of calico-printers and among his disciples 
were a few Muslim converts to Hinduism besides people of the lower 
classes like Mehars, Kunbis, tailors, gardeners, potters, goldsmiths, 
repentent prostitutes and slave girls. The spirit of Namdev’s teaching 
is reflected in the vigorous remonstrance of his disciple Chokhamela, a 
Mahar, when he was prevented by a Brahman from entering the temple 
of Pandharpur. Heasked ‘‘What availeth birth in high caste, what 
availeth rites or learning, if there is no devotion or faith? Thougha 
man be of low caste yet if he is faithful in heart and loves God and 
regards all creatures as though they were like himself, and makes 
no distinction between his own and other people’s children, and 
speaks the truth, his caste is pure and God is pleased with bim. 
Never ask a man’s caste when he has in his heart faith in God, 
and love of men. God wants in his children love and devotion, 
and He does not care for caste’. Chaitanya believed that Krishna 
dwelt in every soul and therefore gave respect to others without 
seeking any for himself. When one of his disciples entreated him not 
to touch him because he was an outcaste, Chaitanya embraced him 
fondly and said, ‘‘you have dedicated yourself to me; that body of 
yours is mine in every respect; an all-sacrificing and all-loving spirit 
dwells in it, it is a holy temple’. 


Thus the missionary activities of this brilliant succession of saints 
tempered the rigidity of caste system, freed the masses from the tyranny 
of priests, checked the excesses of polytheism, encouraged the spirit of 
toleration, emphasised the value of a pure life of charity and devotion, 
and improved in general the moral and spiritual tone of society. 
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Above all, they emphasised the fundamental unity of all religions 
and thus paved the way for Hindu-Muslim unity. Kabir called himself 
as the child of Allah and Ram. He pointed out that the Hindus and 
Muslims were after the same goal and described them as “‘pots of the 
-sameclay”. Hesaid ‘the Hindu resorts to the temple and the 
Musalman to the mosque, but Kabir goes to the place where both are 
known. The two religions are like two branches in the middle of 
which there is a sprout surpassing them. Kabir has taken the higher 
path abandoning the custom of the two. If you say I am a Hindu 
then it is not true, nor am I a Musalman; I am a body made of five 
elements where the unknown plays. Mecca has verily become Kasi 
and Rama has become Rahim’. He added: ‘Vain too are the 
distinctions of caste. All shades of colour are but broken arcs of 
light; all varieties in human nature are but fragments of humanity. The 
right to approach God is not the monopoly of Brahmans but is fully 
granted to all who are characterised by sincerity of heart’. ‘I and 
thou are of one blood and are of one life’. Dadu, the saint of 
Rajputana, express the same sentiments and sings: 


*‘The two brothers are hand and feet, the two brothers are the 
two ears, the two brothers are the two eyes—Hindus and 
Musalmans’’. 

*‘In all vessals whether Hindu or Muslim there is one soul’. 

*O Allah Rama, my illusion has passed away, 

There is no difference at all between Hindu and Musalman’’. 

**The one invisible Ilahi art thou, 

Thou are Rama and Rahim, 

Thou are the Beautiful Master (Malik) 

Thy names are Kesava and Karim”’ 


Sufi Movement : 


It is a common belief among Indian seers that each age develops 
a basic principle of its own which fertilises the human mind irrespective 
of differences of locality, race or religion and binds humanity into an 
ever-lasting spiritual union. One such basic idea which was the life- 
breath of the mystics of the East and the West was the yearning to be 
absorbed into the Supreme Reality or Supreme Beauty. This was one 
of the common grounds on which the Sufis of Islam, the Bhaktas and 
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the Vedantins among the Hindus and the great mystics of Europe met 
and mingled at different stages of human history. 


The term Sufi has been variously defined. It is said to be derived 
from Safe (purity) implying that a Sufiis one of God’s elect who has been 
purified of all worldly defilement. Some have connected Sufi with Saff 
(Rank) suggesting that he is spiritually in the first rank in virtue of 
his communion with God. Still others have derived the word from 
Suffa (the Bench) and have connected them with AAl-al-Suffa (people of 
the Bench) homeless but devoted Muslims who, in the early days of Islam, 
used to take shelter on the covered bench outside the mosque built by 
the Prophet at Madina and spent their time in reading the Quran and 
discussing religious questions. Abu Nasr al-Sarraj derives the word 
from Suf (wool) forthe woollen raiment, according to traditions, was 
the dress and badge of saints. 


The basic ideas of Sufi mysticism are to be found in the Quran 
which is accepted by the Sufis as the holy word of God. Such 
declarations as ‘‘Allah is the Light of the heavens and the earth”; 
‘‘He is the first and the last and the outward and the inward’’, ‘‘there 
is no God but He; everything is perishing except His Face’; ‘‘Verily, 
We have created man and We know what his soul suggests to him, for 
we are nigher unto him than the jugular vein”; ‘“‘wherever you turn, 
there is the visage of Allah” etc. form the raw materials of Sufism. The 
Sufis only attempted to realise in themselves the mystical experiences 
of the Prophet and to fuse the transcendent aspect with the immanent. 


When Islam spread to countries which were under Hellenistic cultu- 
ral influence, it absorbed some of the features of Neo-Platonism. The. 
belief in the Supreme God as the source of all creation; the concept of 
the self-existant Being generated from itself, the idea of creation being 
a reflection of its own being, description of matter as essentially non- 
existent shadow of the Divine and the belief that ecstasy and contem- 
plation might enable one to approach God were common element for 
Neo-Platonism and Sufism. The following extract from a letter of 
Plotinus to Flaccus is particularly interesting in this respect. Plotinus 
says ““The wise man recognises the idea of the Good within him. This 
he develops by withdrawal into'the Holy Place of his own soul. He 
who does not understand how the soul contains the Beautiful within 
itself, seeks to realise beauty without, by laborious production. His 
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aim should rather be to concentrate and simplify, and so to expand 
his being; instead of going out into the Manifold, to forsake it for the 
One, and so to float upwards towards the Divine Fount of Being whose 
stream flows within him’. This, as Hadland Davis remarks, ‘‘is Sufism 
in prose. The Sufis turned the same conception into poetry.” Neo- 
Platonism was rather ‘‘a stepping-stone across the river of their parti- 
cular spiritual tendencies and they trod thereon and proceeded to lay 
down other stones across the stream”. There are also remarkable 
points of similarity between Sufism and Bhakti movement and Vedanta 
Philosophy and these cannot be brushed aside as accidental. In fact 
Sufism found in India such a congenial soil that our country is now 
counted among the five important centres of Sufism. 


The Sufis believe that Reality is the Universal will, everlasting light, 
supreme wisdom and transcendental beauty. The monist Sufi believes 
that the Reai is devoid of attributes and cannot be comprehended by 
the human mind. It gets associated with names and attributes only 
when the mind is clouded by ignorance. Thus the phenomenal world 
is only a non-real, non-existant illusion. The Reality conceived from the 
standpoint of attributes may be said to possess two accidens, one as the 
Creator and the other Created. The material world emanates from 
Him and flows like a river. The totality of these names and attributes 
which constitute the phenomenal world is only “‘reality under the form 
of externality’. God is believed to be everywhere and in everything. As 
the Quran says: ‘‘And the East and the West are of God, (therefore) 
wherever you turn there is visage of the Lord and.God is extended and 
knowing’’. 


The multiplicity of the phenomenal world does not imply diversity. 
When all the attributes are dissolved into one they become one 
absolute unity. God cannot be separated from the Universe though he 
is not to be identified with it. They are separate yet one and thus there 
is One-ness in separation and separation in one-ness. Fariduddin Attar 
in his Mantiqu’l Tayr (Bird speech) gives a beautiful story which 
emphasises that the things of the Universe are only the reflections 
of God. Some birds once set out in search of their mysterious king 
Simurgh and after passing through the seven valleys of Search, Love, 
Knowledge, Detachment, Unity, Bewilderment and Self-noughting ulti- 
mately realised that they themselves were the (Si murgh.) The poet says: 
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‘‘They besought the disclosure of this deep mystery and 
demanded the solution of ‘‘we-ness’’ and ‘“‘thou-ness”’. 
Without speech came the answer from that Presence saying 
‘*This Sun-like Presence is the mirror. 
Whosoever enters it sees himself therein; body and soul 
see therein the same body and soul’’. 


Abu Sayid Khuraz says ‘‘God is known by contrary aspects, but 
this does not mean loss of His one-ness.’’ In the words of the Quran 
‘*‘He is Zaher (manifested),'Betim (hidden), Avvul, (the first) and Akhan 
(the last).”’ 


If God is macrocasm, man is a microcosm, an epitome of the uni- 
verse in whom diversity is manifested in imperfect “‘dimunitive form’’. 
His soul is different from his body and is a spiritual substance not bound 
by space and time. Though different from body it nevertheless influ- 
ences the body and stands in the same relation to the universal soul as 
are the rays to the sun. Thus the soul in man isa spark of God, is 
of God and from God and not God himself. Jili says ‘‘We are the spirit 
of one though we dwell in two bodies” and Jalaluddin Rumi sings: 


‘‘Happy the moment when we are seated in the Palace, thou 
and I, 


With two forms and with two figures but with one soul, thou 
and [’’. 


Since man’s soul‘is an aspect of the Universal Soul it becomes 
restless when it is combined with matter, struggles to escape from this 
unreal existence and craves for reunion with the universal soul. Jalalud- 
din Rumi expresses his craving for union in the following touching 
words ‘‘Listen to the reed (soul) how it tells a tale, complaining of sepa- 
ration’. ‘‘Ever since I was parted from the reed-bed, my lament 
caused men and women to moan’”’. ‘Every one who is far away from 
his origin wishes that he were again one with it’. MHallaj prays for 
union with the Beloved and says: | 


“Betwixt me and Thee there lingers an ‘it is I’ that 
: torments me. 


Ah, of Thy Grace, take away this ‘I’ from between us! 


God is the Supreme Beauty whose nature is self-manifestation and 
desire to be loved. Hence the true and infallible means of reaching 
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God is Bhakti or course of love. Man must take refuge in God ‘‘as a 
man in sore affliction who has no other source left’. Hence love is 
acknowledged as the essence of all religions and the inner urge of all 
things. . 


This love must be undivided and must be concentrated on the 
Absolute. Rabia, when she was asked if she hated the devil, said, ‘My 
love to God leaves no time to hate him’. A true Sufi like Suso would 
pray *‘Thou, O fathomless sweetness of all true love, meltest into the 
heart of Thy beloved and pourest thyself fully into the essence of 
his soul that nothing of thee remains outside, but thou are joined and 
united most loving with Thy beloved’. That love should not be 
tarnished by any selfishness, hatred or pleasure. This aspect of love is 
illustrated by an anecdote associated with Ali, the fourth Khalif. 
It is said that he once over-powered an adversary and drew his sword 
to slay him. Just then the enemy spat on his face and to ‘his 
astonishment Ali immediately gave up the idea of slaying him. 
When Ali was asked why he behaved in such a strange manner he 
said: “I was fighting you for the sake of God and when you spat, the 
thought of personal revenge became mixed with the idea of duty, 
and I would not act without personal motive’. Ibn Abdal Samad 
speaking of love says: ‘‘Love is that which renders blind and deaf: 
it makes blind to all but the Beloved, so that one beholds nothing but 
Him’’. 


Since man is after God, he is in essence good and can rise to 
higher stages of perfection. Man possesses three appetities, viz. sensual 
intellectual and spiritual, corresponding respectively to tamas, rajas and 
sat of the Hindus. The predominence of one of these appetites deter- 
mines his nature and he becomes good or bad accordingly. In order 
to perfect one’s nature and advance spiritually one must go through 
different stages of training under the guidance of a preceptor or Guru 


(Pir). 


In the first stage (Shariat) the Sufi follows the injunction of the 
Quran: “Obey God and obey the Prophet and obey those amongst 
you who have been put in power”. He -tries to discipline the 
mind by living according to the orthodox law. When the mind learns 
to obey and serve, he passes to the higher stage (Tarigat). He then 
learns with the help of a spiritual Guru to control passions and develop 
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inner purity. After being admitted into the Sufi order he must observe 
its regulations like service, humility, vigils, fasts, meditation, chanting 
the sacred formula, etc. He completely effaces his self by merging into 
that of his guru. This is called ‘“‘annihilation in the Shaik”’ (fana-fi- 
Shaik). When the guru feels satisfied that the disciple had observed 
all the rules of Tariqat he gives him the Sufi garment (Khirga). 


The second stage is that of Marifat (which corresponds to jnana of 
of the Hindus). In man, the physical world, which is “blank with the 
darkness of non-being”’ is with the spiritual. The soul tied down in 
bondage by bodily attachment imagines that it is different from God. 
This illusion must be destroyed and so Dhun Nur of Egypt first intro- 
duced the idea of gnosis (marifa). This knowledge dispels all darkness 
and helps the passing away of the self (fana) and leads to unitive life 
in God (baga). He attains a state of ecstasy in which the mind soars 
beyond space and time and builds a sort of idyllic dream world where 
the soul experiences the expressible joy of highest mystical experience 
of attuning the soul to divine harmonies. 


In the next higher stage (Haqigat) the truth is realised and the 
communion with the Beloved is achieved. In that stage of mystic ecstasy 
one would forget the self and would exclaim like Hallaj 


‘“‘T am He whom I love, and He whom [I love is I, 
We are two spirits dwelling in one body. 


If thou seest me, thou seest Him, 
And if thou seest Him, thou seest us both”’ 


Bayazid in such a state said “Thirty years the transcendent God 
was my mirror, now] am my own mirror—i.e. that which I was I am no 
more, for ‘‘I” and ‘‘God”’ is a denial of the Unity of God. I say that 
I am my own mirror, for ’tis God that speaks with my tongue, and I 
have vanished’’. ‘I came forth from Bayazid-ness as a snake from 4ts 
skin. ThenI looked. I saw that lover, beloved, and love are one, 
for in the world of Unity all can be one”’. This stage is called ‘‘annihil- 
ation in God”’ (fana-fil-lah). This is a new eternal existence for as 
Hafiz says: ‘‘He never dies whose heart has been brought to life 
by love’. This perfect stage is reached by divine grace which could 
be earned by sincere prayer for, as the Prophet preached, ‘‘those who 
seek God by good deeds, God draws them towards Himself”’, 
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The Sufis thus preached a way of salvation free from dogmatic 
formalism and empty rituals and emphasised the virtues of love, humility, 
charity, self-surrender, etc. The Sufi mystic having experienced cosmic 
vision consecrates all his mental, physical and spiritual activities to the 
glory of God and in the service of His creation. He believes in the 
Unity of existence and brother-hood of man. What is more important 
from the point of view of Hindu-Muslim unity in our country is the 
emphasis on the fundamental unity of all religions which prepared the 
ground for proper understanding between the followers of the two re- 
ligions. A verse of Ibn al-‘Arabi, which teaches a moral valid for times, 
runs as follows: ! 


‘““My heart is capable of every form: 

A cloister for the monk, a fane for idols, 

A pasture for gazelles, the votary’s Ka’ba, 
The tables of the Torah, the Koran. 

Love is the faith I hold: wherever turn 

His camels, still the one true Faith is mine’’. 


The same noble sentiments are expressed in a poem composed by 
Abul Fazl for a temple in Kashmir. 


*“O God, in every temple I see people that seek Thee, 
And in every language I hear spoken, people praise Thee! 
Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 
Each religion says, ‘‘Thou art one without equal ”’. 
If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, 
And if it be a Christian Church, people ring 

the bell from love to Thee. 


Sometimes I frequent the Christian cloister and some- 
times the mosque. 


But it is Thou whom I search, from temple to temple. 


Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy; 
for neither of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 


Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox 


But the dust of the rose petal belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller, 


SOME SELECT OPINIONS 


The Hindu, dated Nov. 20, 1949, 


This handy and up to date volume will be very helpful to our 
college students, who generally fight shy of ponderous tomes, however 
scholarly and vitalised they may be. Cognizant of the practical re- | 
quirements of undergraduates, the author has adopted the topical 
method of presentation, and given apt quotations from old and recent 
writings, in order to reinforce his own exposition. He seizes the 
essentials of Indian history and explains them lucidly and attractively. 


Prof: R. Sathianathaier, M. A., 
Professor of History, 
Annamalai University. 


It is indeed a marvellous feat of condensation. It is scholarly and 
up to date and I am sure that it is a boon to students and teachers. 


- 


Dr. Yusuf Hussain, 


Head of the History Department, 
Osmania University. 


Mr. S. Natarajan of the Nizam College, Hyderabad (Du.) deserves 
our thanks for writing and publishing this text book of moderate 
compass, describing with ease and clearness the growth of our nation’s 
long and distinguished history. The author has taken meticulous 
care to lay equal emphasis on both the cultural and the political 
aspects of our national life. 


I am sure this book will be of benefit for our under-graduates as 
well as for those who cannot find sufficient time for the detailed study 
of Indian History through original sources. It is a most practical 
handbook on the subject written in simple language, non-technical in 
style, comprehensive in scope. 


Prof. K. Datta, M.A., Cotton College, 
Head of the Department of History. Gauhati. 


I consider that this book will be eminently suitable for the under- 
graduate students in History Pass course of Indian Universities. The 
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book may also be used profitably by the Honours students, especially 
in some of the topics dealing with the Muslim period. It was meant 
to be used mainly by students. In such works the main things to note 
are a simple and direct style and lucidity of exposition, particularly 
when dealing with controversial topics. In this, for the most part, the 
author has attained remarkable success. 


Prof. S. Hanumantha Rao, 
Retired Professor of History and Politics, 
Nizam College, Hyderabad. 


| have read with much pleasure the Political and Cultural History 
of. India, by Mr. S. Natarajan, M. A., M.Litt., Reader in History, 
Nizam College, Osmania University. He has described with ease and 
clearness, the development of the political and cultural aspects of 
India’s History from the earliest times to the present day. As a 
Lecturer in Indian History to under-graduate students for over ten 
years, he has kept himself in touch with the growing literature on the 
subject and presented it in an easily readable manner. I am of 
opinion, that the book is not only very useful as a Text Book to 
University students but is of value to the general reader. 


fh 


Diwan Bahadur. 
Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., 
Principal. Raja Doraisingam 
| Memorial College, 
Sivaganga, Ramnad. 


i have gone through Prof. S. Natarajan’s Political and Cultural 
History of India, published recently. He has brought to bear the 
fruits of his teaching experience in one of the largest Madras colleges 
for ten years in the method of treatment that he has adopted. Every 
important topic receives its due share of attention, punctuated here and 
there with quotations from original and valuable secondary sources. 
There has been no bulging out of any period or topic and everywhere 
the treatment is marked by clarity of presentation, definiteness in 
narration and correctness in sequence and arrangement. No undue 
bias has been shown with regard to conclusions anywhere. 
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Prof. A. Gopala Menon, M.A., B.Com., (London), . 
Principal, Sanatana Dharma College, 
Alleppey. 


It is just the book for the students preparing for the Degree 
examinations. Its presentation is quite cogent and clear and not 
crammed with facts and made dull. 


Dr. V. N. Hari Rao, M.A., Ph. D., 
Madura College, 
Madura. 


I have great pleasure in recommending Mr. S. Natarajan’s Political 
and Cultural History of India, to the students of the Intermediate and 
B.A, classes alike. It is not merely a handy single volume text-book 
of Indian History, which itself is a great boon to the students of the 
subject, but a work which is throughout characterised by a remarkable 
ease and felicity of narration, which is at once interesting and infor- 
mative. The author has shown great skill in historical analysis and 
a rare judgment in the selection and presentation of facts. He has 
omitted all irksome and controversial details, which are apt to perplex 
a novice and has generally stuck to orthodox views. Brevity has been 
his chief aim, but from a purely examination point of view all the 
important topics have been treated with adequate fulness. The style 
is simple and lucid and the whole narrative is enlivened with numerous 
quotations. | 


‘The Mail, Madras, dated April 3, 1954, 


The author, a teacher of experience and wide study, has revised 
this book for the second edition with great care, and brought it up to 
date with the addition of a few more chapters . Sri Natarajan has 
endeavoured to be factual in his approach and has dealt with topics 
and events without bias, which some writers of books on_ history 
lack today... 


Hindustan Standard, 
New Delhi, dated 20-12-’53. 


The history of India in its antiquity and variety is panoramic... 
To present all the variegated threads of the changing components and 
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at the same time to’ keep the unifying elements before the eyes of th 
reader is a difficult task for the writer of Indian History. 


It is greatly to the credit of Prof. Natarajan that he has succeeded 
in producing an excellent manual which keeps both the above-mentionec 
ends in view. His presentation is, on the whole, fair and free from 
that sentimentality, which is apt to run away with many a writer o! 
brief histories. His style is lucid and interesting and his evaluations 
are supported by authorities......... 


On the whole, Prof. Natarajan has succeeded in giving the under- 
' graduate student as well as the ordinary reader of history an eminen@y 
readable history of India. 
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